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Wes propose, in the present arti- 
cle, to present our readers with a 
series of off-hand - biographical 
sketches of some of the eminent 
men who have, in our times, con- 
ferred the highest lustre on our city 
by their works and lives, and justi- 
fied its pretensions to the proud title 
of the “Modern Athens.” We 
have invoked the powers of the 

ncil in aid of our feeble pen, and 

ve thus prepared a Portrait Gal- 
lery which we flatter ourselves will 
be considered of no ordinary value 
by the patrons of our Magazine. 

irst in the series comes Longfellow, 
the most popular of American 
ets, and a man as much loved and 
res in society as he is honored 
in the world of letters. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was born in 
Portland, Me., 27, 1807, 
and was educated at Bowdoin, . 
where he was a class-mate of Haw- << 
thorne. When but eighteen he con- ° 
tributed ms to the “ United % 
States Magazine,” which were fa- * 
vorably ed by the critics and 
the public. For a time after leav- 

college, he studied law in the 

office of his father, Hon. Stephen 
Longtellow ; but literature had an irresistible at- 
traction for him, and he gladly threw aside his 
musty law-books for the professorship of modern 
nagmages in his Alma Mater. To qualify him- 
self for this post he went to Europe, where he re- 
mained for three years. On his return he as- 
sumed the duties of his position with zeal, and 
proved one of the most popular lecturers of the 
institution to which he belonged. As a contrib- 
utor to the North American Review at this 
riod, he produced some of the most charming 
essays published in that time honored work. 
Among these, we recall with pleasure his article 
on Sir Phifip Sidney as high-toned, brilliant and 
sympathetic, and his essay on the Devotional 

oetry of Spain, including a translation of Man- 
rique’s stanzas on the death of his father; the 
precursor of many elegant translations from the 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


writitigs of European . Mr. Longfellow’s 
prose is quite as remarkable as his poetry. His 
sentences are beautifully poised, his imagery is 
rich, and his style moves with the harmonious 
cadence of Irving’s a. In 1835, Mr. 
Longfellow succeeded Hon. George Ticknor as 
—- of modern languages and literature in 

rvard College, and again went to Europe to 
familiarize himself with northern languages and 
dialects. On this second tour he visited Den- 
mark, Sweden, Holland and Switzerland. As 
his former tour had given rise to his prose work 
“Outre-mer,” so his second journeying bore 
print in “ Hyperion, a Romance,” a picturesque 
and fascinating volume. In 1837 he assumed 
his duties as professor, and nem his tentin the 
old Craigie House, near Mount Auburn, Cam- 
bridge, which has since become his property, and 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


which is famed as having been the head-quarters 
of General Washington when he first took com- 
mand of the Revolutionary army. From this 
beautiful retreat, fitting house for a poet, have is- 
sued that long series of poems which have 
formed the delight of two hemispheres. His 
“Voices of the Night” was published at Cam- 
bridge in 1839. Two volumes of poems fol- 
lowed in 1842. In 1843 he published the ‘‘ Span- 
ish Student ;” the “ Belfry of Bruges ” appeared 
in 1846; “ Evangeline” in 1847 ; “ Kavanagh,” 
a prose tale, in 1849; the “Seaside and Fire- 
side”’ in the next ; the “ Golden Legend ” 
in 1851. The “Waif” and the “Estray” are 
collections of favorite ms from various 
sources, collected and edited by himself. The 
“ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” 8vo., 1845, is a 
valuable work, carefully edited. ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 
an Indian legend, and the “Courtship of Miles 
Standish ” are among his later publications. Mr. 
Longfellow’s shorter now first appear in 
the Atlantic Magazine. In 1854 he resigned his 
professorship, and now devotes himself entirely 
to literature. The example of Longfellow shows 
how important is the aid which learning gives to 
genius in a rightly balanced man. An acquain- 
tance with modern as well as ancient languages, 
the ion of a mass of legendary lore be- 
longing to all ages and climes, has fertilized and 
enriched the mind of our poet and borne golden 
fruit. From these exhaustless stores, he evokes 
events, characters, scenes, which, moulded by his 
original mind, and clothed in the golden halo of 
his fancy, are endowed with a vitality which daz- 
zles and enchants us. He re-creates the past 
with the skill of a popes. But he has given 
a thousand proofs that he enters deeply into the 
spirit of the present, with its pursuits, its aims, 
and its burning, vigorous life. His “ Building 
of the Ship” shows with what grace he can 


mould the commonest materials, 
and with what a glory he can in- 
vest everyday incidents. It is 
worthy a place beside Schiller’s 
“Song of the Bell.” Longfel- 
low’s verses fix themselves with- 
out an effort in the memory, and 
we never meet with one of his 
poems, however familiar, that we 
do not pause to read it through 
with renewed delight. Here is - 


one of his poems, culled at ran- 
dom from a volume before us : 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


This is the place, stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 


The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time's flowing tide, 

Like footprints hidden by a brovk. 
But seen on either side. 


Here runs the highway to the town; 
There the green lane descénds, 
Through which I walked to church with 


thee, 
O, gentlest of my friends! 


The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 

Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 
nd thy heart as pure as they; 
One of God's holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day. 


I raw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


“ Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares 
Of earth and folly born!” 

Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder seen 
By Jacob in his dream. 


And ever ard anon the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turned o'er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 


Long was the good man’s sermon, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 

For he spoke of Rath, the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


But now, alas! the place seems changed; 
Thou art no longer here; 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 


Though thoughts, deep-rooted in my heart, 
Like pive-trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh ; 


This memory brightens o'er the past, 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


James Russert Lowe the successor of 
Mr. Longfellow in his Harvard professorship, 
was born at Cambridge, February 22, 1819, and 
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was edacated at Harvard College. His first 
publication was a class poem, and in 1841 he 
ublished a volume of poems called “A Year’s 
Life,” full of promise. In 1843 he was associ- 
ated with Mr. Robert Carter in the publication of 
an illustrated magazine entitled the “ Pioneer,” 
which proved a rapid failure, thorgh supported 
by a brilliant array of contributors. His second 
tical publication was a “ Legend of Brittany, 
iscellaneous Poems and Sonnets.” The 
“legend,” though repulsive in character, was 
evinced with great dramatic power. The poem 
in blank verse on the eld legend of Prometheus, 
which has furnished a theme to Shelley and 
Goethe, among modern writers, was the best in 
this velume, and exhibited powers of a high 
order. Other volumes of poems, of progressive 
merit, have since a at different times, 
and conferred upon their author a high and well- 
founded repetation. Mr. Lowell’s prose work, 
“ Conversations on some of the Old Poets,” is 
admirably written, original, profound and keen. 
His “ Biglow Papers,” a series of humorous po- 
etical satires, in the Yankee dialect, were ex- 
ceedingly popular at the time of publication, and 
have not yet lost their prestige. The grace and 
tenderness of the following poem has rendered it 
@ universal favorite. 


THE FIRST SNOW FALL. 


The snow had begun in the gaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping fleld and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Svery pine and fr and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


From skeds, new-roofed with 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to swan’s- 


down, 
And still Ruttered down the snow. 


A stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


{thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gent 
As did robins the babes in the 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, ‘‘ Father, what makes it 
snow?” 
And I told her of the good Allfather 
Who cares for us all below. 


Again I looked at the snow fall 
And thought of the teaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped s0 
high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The star of that deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I 
* The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can mate it fall.” 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I snsed 


know 
And she, kissing back otth not 
That my kiss was given to her sister 


Folded close under deepening suow. 
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Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr., is the son of Rich- 
ard H. Dana, the t, and was born in Cam. 
bridge in 1815. mbating a passion for a sea- 
faring life, he entered Harvard College, in com- 
pliapce with his father’s wishes. In consequence 
of refusing to bear witness inst one of his 
classmates who was brought before the faculty 
for misconduct, he was “ rusticated,”’ and passed 
a certain period in the family of Rev. Leonard 
Woods {afterwards President of Bowdoin Col- 
lege), at Andover. He derived great advantage 
from the instructions and friendship of this gen- 
tleman. On returning to college his eye-sight 
became impaired, after an attack of the measles, 
and he was advised to try a long sea-voyage. 
Shipping before the mast, he sailed from Boston 
August 14, 1834, for the northwest coast. After 
the usual vicissitudes, his brig, the Pilgrim, 
reached the shores of California, not then knowr 
to golden fame, took in a cargo of hides, and 
completed his voyage by re-entering Boston har- 
bor in September, 1836. The fruits of this trip 
were “Two Years Before the Mast, a Personal 
Narrative of Life at Sea.” This book met with 
immediate success, ran through several editions, 
was re-printed in London, patronized by the 
British admiralty, who bought it for distribution 
in the navy, and was translated into several con- 
tinental languages. It was not popular on shore, 
with landsmen, but eagerly devoured afloat by 
the Jacks, whose hardships it delineates. Written 
with great vigor and c ess of style, it pre- 
sents a true picture of sea-life. After his expe- 
rience afloat, with completely re-established 
health, Mr. Dana re-entered college, graduating 
in 1837. He prepared himself for the bar at the 
law school of Cambridge, where he maintained 
a high rank, and entered on the legal profession 
with zeal. As a lawyer his success has been 


| rapid, and his nautical experience has caused hie 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. 


to be retained in a vast number of maritime 
cases. His ice is extensive, both in the 


State and the United States Courts. In 1850 
Mr. Dana edited Allston’s “ Lectures on Art 
and Poems,” and published the ‘“ Seaman’s 
Manual,” a dictionary of sea-terms, and an ep- 
itome of the laws affecting the relations of mas- 
ter and sailor. This work was re-published in 
England, and received there, as well as here, with 


high favor. Mr. Dana has also taken an active 
part in politics, making his debut as a member 
of the “ Freesoil party. Mr. Choate 
highly of the ability he displayed in the sa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention. He is mar- 
ried and resides in Cambridge. 

Witiiam Hickiine Prescort, of whom 
We present a most excellent portrait, and whose 
recent death has left a void in the ranks of liter- 
ature which we hardly hope to see filled, was the 
son of William Prescott, a distinguished jurist, 
and the grandson of Col. William Prescott, who 
commanded the American forces at Bunker Hill 
on the 17th of June, 1775. He was born in Sa- 
jem, Mass., 1796, his mother being a daughter of 
Thomas Hickling, who.for nearly half a century 
held Washington’s commission at St. Michael’s. 
The future historian came to Boston with his 
family at an early age, and was chiefly cducated 
here and at Cambridge. He left college in 1814 
with high honor. An accident at the close of 
his academical career deprived him of the sight 
of one of his eyes, and the other became so 
much enfeebled and impaired through sympathy, 
that it seemed, at one time, as if total ates 
must doom him to a life of comparative mental 
inactivity. He made a strenuous effort, however, 
to obtain relief, and went to Europe to consult 
its leading oculists. His general health was im- 

his extensive travels in Europe, but 


b 
is eyesight remained impaired through life. Re- 


ast to this calamity, he re- 
solved, in spite of it, to pursue s 
literary career, and after mature 
deliberation, selected history as 
the field of his labors. For ter 
years he devoted himself to pre- 
tory studies, and though la- 
ring under the disadvantage of 
having to employ readers and 
—— his information orally, 
aequired a vast fund of knowl- 
edge, and his first work, the 
- Reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,” burst upon the world in 
all the splendor of a history mi- 
nute and perfectly reliable,clothed 
in a style of remarkable beauty 
and purity, treating of important 
and fascinating scenes and char- 
acters, and appealing to the sym- 
thies of both hemispheres. 
w happily he had chosen and 
executed his theme was evinced 
by the complete success of his 
work both in the Old World and 
the New. In England and Amer- 
ica it was welcomed with univer- 
sal applause, and in the languages 
of France, Spain, Italy and Ger- 
many it met with equal success. 
His next great work was the 
“ Conquest of Mexico,” published in 1843, and 
followed, in 1847,by the “Conquest of Peru.” His 
last work, the “ History of Philip II.,” of 4 
he did not live te complete. r. George Tick- 
nor, writing of him in 1855, says: “‘ Since the 
appearance of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 1838, 
literary bodies at home and abroad have show- 
ered on Mr. Prescott their highest honors ; be- 
ginning with Columbia College in New York, 
which gave him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1840, and ending, so far as we have observed, 
with a similar degree from the ancient universit 
of Oxford, in 1850; when, on a visit to England, 
he was received in a manner the most flatterin 
by whatever is most distinguished in society an 
letters. In this interval, however (we think it 
was in 1845), he received the yet higher distinc- 
tion of being elected a corresponding member of 
the class of Moral and Political Philosophy in 
the French Institute, as successor to Navarete, 
the Spanish historian. The vacancy was cer- 
tainly well and appropriately filled.” The death 
of Mr. Prescott was so recent, that we need onl 
remind our readers of the manner in which it 
was received, how universal was the sorrow, how 
eloquent the tributes it called forth. In private 
life Prescott was as amiable and exemplary as he 
was renowned in the world of letters. His man- 
ners were agreeable and simple, and he was the 
charm of the social circle. A sweet resignation 
bore him through the physical trials to which he 
was subjected, while a heroic will carried him 
triumphantly through his glorious task. Never 
was the laurel placed on worthier brow. He was 
absolutely a stranger to envy and jealousy; he 
was liberal in thought and deed, in a word, a true 
man and gentleman. He has passed from our 
midst in the fulness of his fame, having achieved 
an immortal reputation, and obtained a world- 
wide celebrity. 
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Rares Watpo Emerson, another of our ce- 
lebrities, is one of the few purely literary men 
among us, having long since devoted himself ex- 
clusively to letters. The son of a Unitarian 
clergyman, he was born in the year 1803, and 
was educated for the pulpit. He was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1821, and after com- 
pleting his theological studies was settled as a 
colleague of Henry Ware, Jr., over the Second 
Church in this city. An impatience of the con- 
trol of forms, however, influenced him to aban- 
don the pulpit, and to retire to Concord, where 
he has resided since the year 1835. Here he has 
written those poems, essays, lectures and contri- 
butions to the press which have given him an 
American and transatlantic reputation, and 
which, admired with enthusiasm by many, are 
recognized by all as bearing the impress of the 
signet of true Genius, notwithstanding its man- 
ifestations are often irregular and spasmodic. 
Some of his earlier college orations attracted at- 
tention by their eloquence. In 1839 he produced 
a work called “ Nature,” treating of freedom, 
beauty, and intellectual culture as influenced by 
natural objects. When the famous “ Dial,” a 
literary, philosophical and religious magazine, 
was established in 1840, Mr. Emerson first 
donned the editorial harness, and contributed to 
that strange melange many Pm of striking 
originality and eloquence. The transcendental 
character of the work kept its circulation within 
narrow limits. Four volumes of the “ Dial” 
were published, but before its close the editorship 
had passed into the hands of the brilliant and 
accomplished Margaret Fuller, between whom 
and the subject of this sketch a warm friendship 
and intellectual sympathy existed. The develop- 
ment of the lecture system opened a field to Mr. 
Emerson in which he was especially qualified to 
succeed. The variety of his style and topics, the 
impressiveness of his manner, the originality of 
his views, gave him a strong hold 
upon his audiences, and to this day 
there is no lecturer who more fully 
enchains and interests his audien- 
ces. In his discourses we find a 
mixture of metaphysical mysti- 
cism and practical sagacity, of me- 
lodious and poetical passages and 
terse aphorisms, the whole forming 
a brilliant mosaic. As a poet, he 
is at times obscure and almost un- 
intelligible, at times candid, sim- 
ple and affecting. His later writ- 
ings and lectures are far less enig- 
matical than his earlier ones, and 
in style his ‘English Traits,’ 
compared to some of his earlier es- 
says, are what Carlyle’s life of 
Schiller is to his Frederick the 
Great. A first collection of Em- 
erson’s “ Essays and Lectures,” in 
1841, was followed by a second 
Series in 1844. A a Bnd of po- 
ems was published in 1847. The 
following year ke visited England, 
where he’ was well received, and 
whither his reputation had pre- 
ceded him, and delivered a course 
of lectures, which were received 
with great favor. “His “ Repre- 
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sentative Men,” published in 1850, embraced 
sketches of Plato, Swedenborg, Montaigne, 
Shakspeare, Napoleon and Goethe. We have 
culled here and there from Mr. Emerson’s works, 
a few passages, interesting in themselves, as 
specimens of our author’s style of expression 
and thought. In the essay on Beauty, occurs 
the following: ‘The inhabitants of cities su 
ae that the —— landscape is pleasant only 
alf the year. I please myself with the graces 
of the winter scenery, and believe that we are as 
much touched by it as by the genial influence of 
summer. To the attentive eye, each moment of 
the year has its own beauty, and in the same field 
it beholds, every hour, a picture which was never 
seen before, and which shall never be seen again. 
The heavens change every moment, and reflect 
their glory or gloom on the plains beneath. The 
state of the crop in the surrounding farms alters 
the expression of the earth from week to week. 
The succession of native plants in the pastures 
and roadsides, which makes the silent clock by 
which time tells the summer hours, will make even 
the divisions of the day sensible to a keen ob- 
server. The tribes of birds and insects, like the 
plants, punctual to their time, follow each other, 
and the year has room for all. By water-courses, 
the variety is greater. - In July, the blue ponte- 
deria or pickerel-weed blooms in large beds in 
the shallow parts of our present river, and 
swarms with yellow butterflies in perpetual mo- 
tion. Art cannot rival this pomp of purple and 
gold. Indeed, the river is a perpetual gala, and 
boasts each month a new ornament. But this 
beauty of nature, which is seen and felt as bean- 
ty, is the least part. The shows of day, the 
ewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards 
in blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in still 
water, and the like, if too eagerly hunted, be- 
come shows merely, and mock us with their un- 
reality. Go out of the house to see the moor, 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


and ’tis mere tinsel ; it will not please us when 
its light shines upon our necessary journey. 
The ty that shimmers in the yellow after- 
noons of October, who could ever clutch it? Go 
forth to find it, and it is gone; itis only a mi- 
rage as you look from the windows of a dili- 
gence. * * * All men are in some degree 
impressed by the face of the world; some men 
even to delight. This love of beauty is Taste. 
Others have the same love in such excess that, 
not content with admiring, they seek to embody 
it in new forms. The creation of beauty is Art. 
The production of a work of art throws a light 
upon the mystery of humanity. A work of art 
is an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the 
result or expression of nature, in miniatere. 
For, although the works of nature are innumer- 
able and all different, the result or the expression 
of them all is similar and single. Nature is a 
sea of forms radically alike and even unique. A 
leaf, a sunbeam, a landscape, the ocean, make an 
analogous impression on the mind. What is 
common to them all—that perfectness and har- 
mony—is beauty. The -standard of beauty is 
the entire circuit of natural forms,—the totality 
ef nature ; which the Italians expressed by de- 
fining beauty ‘i piu nell’ wno.’ Nothing is quite 
beautiful alone; nothing but is beautiful in the 
whole. A single object is only so far beautiful 
as it suggests this universal grace. The poet, 
the painter, the sculptor, the musician, the archi- 
tect, seek each to concentrate this radiance of the 
world to one point, and each im his several work, 
to satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates 
him to produce. Thus in art, a nature 

through the alembic of man. Thus, in art, does 
mature work through the will of a man filled with 
the beauty of her. first works. ‘The world thus 
exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. 
This element I call an ultimate end. No reason 
can be asked or given why the soul seeks beauty. 
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Beauty, in its largest and profound- 
est sense, is one expression for the 
universe. God is all-fair. Trath, 
and goodness, and beauty, are but 
different of the same All. 
But beauty In nature is not ulti- 
mate. It is the herald of inward 
and eternal beauty, and is not alone 
a solid and satisfactory good. It 
must stand as a , and not as 
yet the last or highest expression of 
the final cause of Nature.” In the 
essay on “ Love,” we find the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage : “ I have 
been told that my philosophy is un- 
social, and that, in public discours- 
es, my reverence for the intellectual 
makes me unjustly cold to the per- 
sonal relations. t now I almost 
shrink at the —— of such 
disparaging words. For persons 
are and the coldest 
philosopher cannot recount the debs 
of the young soul wandering here 
in nature to the power of love, 
without being tempted to unsay, as 
treasonable to nature, aught derog- 
atory to the social instincts. For, 
* though the celestial rapture falling 
out of heaven seizes only upon 
those of tender age, and although a beauty 
overpowering all analysis or comparison, and 
putting us quite beside ourselves, we can seldom 
see after thirty years, yet the remembrance of 
these visions outlasts all other remembrances, 
and is a wreath of flowers on the oldest brows. 
But here is a strange fact; it may seem to many 
men in revising their experience, that they have 
no fairer page in their life’s book than the deli- 
cious memory of some sages wherein affec- 
tion contrived to give a witchcraft surpassing the 
deep attraction of our truth, to a parcel of acci- 
dental and trivial circamstanees. In lookin 
backward, they may find several things whic 
wear not the charm, have more reality to this 
groping memory than the eharm itself which 
embalmed them. But be our experience in par- 
ticulars what it may, no man can ever forget the 
visitations of that power to his heart and brain, 
which created all things new ; which was the 
dawn in him of music, poetry and art; thas 
mighty and mysterious power which made the 
face of nature radiant wit sn light, and the 
morning and the night varied enchantments.” 
As a specimen of Emerson’s poetry, we subjoin 
the following : 


Burly dozing humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me, 
Let them sail for Porto-Rigue, 
Far-off heats through seas to seek; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou avimated zone! 

Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines ; 
Keep we nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Fnsect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Vayager of light and neen, 
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of June; 
ait, I prithee, till I come 


Within earshot of thy hum,— 
All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And, infusing subtle heats, 
Turns the sod to violets. 

Thou, in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence doth displace 
With thy metiow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Telis of countless sunny hours, 

Long days and solid banks of lowers; 

Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 

In Indian wilderness found ; 

Of Syrian peace. immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 

Hath my iusect never seen ; 

But violets, and bilberry dells, 

Maple sap and daffodels, 

Grass with green flag half mast high, 

Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey, 

Seented fern and agrimony, 

Clover, catchfly, adder's tongue, 

And brier roses, dwelt among ; 
beside wae unknown waste, 

All was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher! 

Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou must mock at fate and care, 

Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 

When the fierce northwestern biast 

Cools sea and iand so far and fast, 

Thou already slumberest deep ; 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


Natwanret Hawrnorne, one 
of the most fascinating writers that 
America has ever given to the 
world, was born in Salem, Mass., 
and was educated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, whence he graduated in 1825. 
His first appearance in print was in 
the por od days of the Annuals, in 
the pages of the “ Token,” a highly 
successful publication, edited by S. 
G. Goodrich, to whom belongs the 
honor of first appreciating his gen- 
ius. The tales and ske which 


ons in the Token, were pub- 
lished with others ina volume enti. 
tled “ Twice Told Tales,” warmly 
praised by Longfellow, his former 
classmate at Bowdoin, in the North 
American Review. This was in 
1837, and a second edition appeared 
in 1842. They were keenly appre- 
ciated by the “judicious few,” bat 
made little impression on the mass 
of the reading public, though now 
perused with the greatest avidity. 
About this time Hawthorne became 
a contributor to the Democratic 
Review and to the New England 

ine. When the experiment 
of a socialist community was made 


at Brook Farm, Roxbury, Hawthorne joined 
that of literati and 
as did “Howadji” Curtis, and afterwards 
wrought out his experionces in the “ Blithedale 
Romance.” His next publication was the 
“Journal of an African Cruiser,” re-written 
from the notes of a naval friend. Shortly after 
his marriage with Miss Peabody, he retired to an 
old parsonage house at Concord, immortalized 
in his “ Mosses from an old Manse.” In this 
charming retreat he’ led an almost hermit-life, 
pursuing his literary studies and shaping his 
“‘thick-coming fancies.”” For a short time prev- 
ious to this he held the office of measurer in the 
Boston Custom House, and, in 1846, and during 
the administration of Mr. Polk, he again acce 
ed office, and left Concord to enter on the duties 
of the Sarveyorship of Salem, to which a vi 
moderate salary was attached. His quiet 
gentle habits and li fame could not, how- 
ever, save him from political proscription, and 
he was removed directly after the accession of 
General Taylor to the presidency. Thrown 
n his pen for support, he now gave the world 
his mest brilliant and powerful romance, the 
“ Scarlet Letter,” a tale of colonial times, re- 
markable for its profound insight into the myste- 
ries of the human heart, and its masterly delin- 
eations of the most imperious passions of our 
nature. This work was read by all classes as 
eagerly as if it had been of the dramatic class, 
the most popular style of romantic fiction, and 
yet the treatment is wholly undramatic. It is 
purely subjective, dealing with the inner life. A 
strange wierd atmosphere a all the char- 
acters, and the mystic light of the ical letter 
of flame throws its larid glare on all the faces 
and scenes, and gives a supernatural character 
to the romance, though there is a lifelike natural- 
ness to its entire delineation of thought and 
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The book gave Hawthorne at once a world- 
wide reputation. It was-at first a brief sketch, 


but the poet-publisher, Mr. James T. Fields, 


struck with its capabilities, insisted on the author 
doing justice to his subject by expanding it to its 
present size. Ticknor & Co. (Mr. Fields being 
then junior partner), published it. The sale was 
prodigious. It was followed at intervals, by the 
* House of the Seven Gables,” and the “ Blithe- 
dale Romance,” before alluded to. Among 
Hawthorne’s other publications, we may mention 
a series of tales entitled, “ Grandfather’s Chair,” 
and a “ Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls,” writ- 
ten for a different class of readers. Though he 
never wrote a line of poetry, Hawthorne is a true 
t. The commonest materials are invested by 
is fancy, with a fascinating charm. Seen by 
the light of his genius, the simplest objects are 
transformed, as a seed, a flower, a crystal are 
transformed and transfigured by being viewed 
through a microscope. No one was ever gifted 
with a clearer introspective or retrospective vis- 
ion; he lays bare the mysteries of the human 
heart, and he re-produces the oe with a cer- 
tainty that belongs only to the highest genius. 

When Franklin Pierce was elected to the 
Presidency, Hawthorne, his old and fast friend, 
received ut his hands the appointment of Consul 
at Liverpool, the best ‘office in the gift of the 
government, and at that time yielding a princely 
income. Mr. Hawthorne resigned this office on 
the accession of Mr. Buchanan, and has lately 
been travelling on the continent with General 
Pierce and his lady. 

Otiver Hoxmes, poet, physician, 
essayist, one of the most versatile and popular 
of our lite’ and scientific men, is a son of 
Rev. Dr. Holmes, author of “‘ American Annals,” 
and was born at Cambridge, August 29, 1809. 
He was prepared for college at Phillips Acad- 


emy, Exeter, and uated at 
Harvard in 1829. His earliest po- 
etical essays appeared in the 
“Collegian,” a very clever mag- 
azine published by the under 
graduates, in 1830. These poems 
were of a humorous character, in 
a very happy vein, and were 
copied into all the leading news- 
papers of the Union. The young 
author, however, had too cool a 
head to be turned by flattery and 
the seductions of the Muses. He 
resolved that literature should be 
his recreation, but not the busi- 
ness of his life. After a de- 
voted to law he abandoned it for 
medicine, and went abroad in 
1833 to study in the great schools 
of Paris. He returned and took 
his medical degree at Cambridge 
in 1836. In this year he deliv- 
ered “‘ Poetry, a Metrical Essay,” 
before the Phi Beta Kappa 
ciety. In 1838 he was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology at Dartmouth, and in 1847 
was made Parkman Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, in the 
Medical School at Harvard. He 
has published a number of valu-' 
able medical essays, various volumes of Poems, 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” a charm- 
ing book, made up from contributions to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and delivered, before the Low- 
ell Institute, a brilliant course of lectures on the 
“English Poets of the Nineteenth Century,’ re- 
in New York with great success. He is 
one of the most popular lecturers we have. As 
a man of science he ranks high, us a poet he is 
equally pleasing, whether he strike the pathetic 
or humorous vein ; while in society his brilliant 
qualities render him universally popular. One 
of his most stirring poems was written when the 
navy department had determined to break up the 
frigate Constitution, and it saved+the ship from 
her impending fate. We cannot avoid the temp- 
tation of quoting this thrilling lyric. 


OLD IRONSIDES. 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long bas it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rang the battle shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds po more. 


Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the couquered foe, 

When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered kyee ;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 


O, better that her shattered hulk 
Shall sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave! 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give ber to the god of storms — 
The lightning and the gale! . 
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Louis Acassiz, the distinguished naturalist, 
though a foreigner by birth, must rank among 
our local celebrities, as he is permanently estab- 
lished in our midst, and has refused the most 
munificent offers to return to Europe. Occupy- 
ing a distinguished chair in the scientific depart- 
ment of Harvard University, he has just had the 
happiness of assisting in laying the foundation of 
the new Museum of Natural History at Cam- 
bridge. He was born at Orbe, in Waatlande, of 
which his father’ was the clergyman, in 1807. In 
1818, he entered the Gymnasium of Biel, and in 
1822, was transferred to the Academy of 
Lausanne, as a reward for his scientific profi- 
ciency. He su uently studied medicine and 
the experimental sciences at Zurich, Heidelberg 
and Munich, at which last university he took the 
degree of M. D. In 1826, being intrusted by 
Martius with the publication of the account of 
the 116 species of fish collected by Spix in Brazil, 
he gave to the world that new classification of 
fishes to which he has since remained steadfast. 
In 1839, he published his ‘Natural History of 
the Fresh-Water Fish of Europe,” ‘“ Researches 
on Fossil Fishes,” and ‘“ Descriptions of Echin- 
odermes.” His “Studies of Glaciers,” gave him 
a world-wide reputation. His Natural History 
studies in this country have been extensive and 
profound, as his yarious publications attest. Mr. 
Agassiz, a few years since, opened a school for 
young ladies at Cambridge, where he met with 
complete success. At this institution, which is 
ably conducted, he himself delivers lectures on 
Natural History. Mr. Agassiz possesses great 
vitality, and is a genial, companionable man, as 
well as a profound scholar. 

Amos Lawrence, who died in this city, Dec. 
30th, 1852, was born in Groton, Massachusetts, 
on the 22d of April, 1776, and when thirty years 
of age, went to Boston to enter 
upon the active pursuits of life. 

He embarked as a merchant, ob- 
tained a stock of goods, and 
opened a store on the corner of 

ashington Street and Dock 
Square. A year or two after, his 
brother Abbott, then in his mi- 
nority, entered the store as a 
clerk, and after becoming of age, 
was taken into partnership. e 
new firm gradually enlarged 
their business, and Abbott was 
sent abroad as the foreign part- 
ner, while Amos conducted the 
business athome. At that period 
there were no manufactures of 
consequence in this country, and 
our merchants were obliged to 
depend on England for their 

s. The business of the firm 
increasing, they removed about 
the year 1819 to Cornhill, thence 
to Liberty Square, and at last to 
Milk Street, to the quarters at 
ey occupied by the firm. 

or thirty-nine years was Mr. 
Lawrence a leading, valued and 
respected member of the mercan- 
tile community. For twenty 
years, however, he gave little per- 
sonal attention to details of 
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basinems, on infirm health. His life, 
uring this lon iod, was spent in “ goin 
of private charity, he gave liberally for the cause 
of education and religion. Williams College 
was a large recipient of his bounty. Atone time 
he gave $11,000 towards rebuilding the college ; 
at another, $7500 toward increasing the library ; 
and other sums at different times, making an ag- 
gregate of some $25,000. At the time of his 
death, he was engaged in devising a plan for the 
further aid of this institution. The Academy at 
Groton was also liberally aided by him. To the 
Fund for the erection of Bunker Hill Monument 
he contributed, at one time, $10,000, and at other 
times nearly, or quite, an equal amount. He 
took the deepest interest in this noble structure, 
and by his personal exertions did much towards 
awakening the spirit which secured its comple- 
tion. His tather was a participator in the strug- 
gle which that towering shaft commemorates, 
and had his hat-band shot from his hat in the 
battle. Mr. Lawrence never, but in one instance, 
held a public office. For one year he was a 
member of the lower branch of the State Legis- 
lature. A custom, showing the character of the 
man more than the public bestowment of large 
charities, and which he practised, was to devote 
all money he received from jury duty, and simi- 
lar service, to benevolent purposes. His private 
charities, in large and small sums, have undoubt- 
edly amounted to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. He was the real creator of the wealth and 
influence of the Lawrence family, and was in 
most respects much superior to his better known 
brother, Mr. Abbott Lawrence. His early op- 
erations, forty years ago, were as much charac- 
terized by daring as his latter ones were 
sagacity and caution. 
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TEA CULTURE AND THE CHINESE. 


PICKING TEA. 


The inn series of outline drawings 
which embellish this article, were made for us by 
Mr. Hill, and are fac-similes of original sketches 


by Chinese artists kindly placed at our disposal 
by Lieutenant G. H. Preble, U. 8. N., of Port- 


land, Me. We have therefore before us the 
“ Chinese painted by themselves,” and they will 
be doubly acceptable at the present time wlien 
the eyes of the whole civilized world 
are bent on China, and when there 
can be little doubt that in future the 
relations, commercial and political, 
between China and the West will 
be far more intimate than they have 
ever been before, rendering an ac- 

uaintance with China, its institu- 
tions and people, almost obligatory 
on all well-informed persons. In 
selecting our subjects from the mass 
of material furnished us by Lieut. 
Preble, we have given prominence 
to those relating to the culture and 
trade in tea, the great staple of the 
- empire, and the production by 
which it is best known to the whole 
world. One of our sketches repre- 
sents the irrigation of the tea-plant, 
a process that the Chinese agricul- 
turists industriously pursue. The 
Chinese are model farmers and 
Their economy is wor- 

y of all praise, and might be im- 
itated by farmers everywhere. 
Every waste substance, animal and 
vegetable, is carefully collected and 
employed as manure. Thus the 
clippings of the human hair and 
nails are saved—twigs and 


collected into compost heaps, ete., 
not a particle of convertible mat- 
ter is wasted. Our first and 
fourth sketches represent tea-pickers 
engaged in their occupation. The 
sixth engraving represents the pack- 
ing of tea, which is done by tread- 
ing it down, labor being so cheap in 
China. Then comes the marking 
of tea, an elaborate process requir- 
ing great skill. Again, we have a 
tea-carrier, bending under the 
weight of two huge chests suspend- 
ed from a yoke. The retail vender 
of tea is also sketched. Then we 
have a dealer in flowers and a ped- 
ler of pictures with their respective 
wares. Chinese conjuror is also 
depicted with a sword which enters 
into many of his exhibitions. The 
Chinese ferryman with his light 
raft is the subject of another 
sketch ; and to the series is added 
a sketch of a Chinese procession 
preceded by music. Some authen- 
tic particulars relating to the tea 
plant, its culture and trade, may: | 
not prove uninteresting to our hen 
ers in this connection. The tea 
plant from three 
to six feet, and has a general re- 
semblance to the myrtle, as the latter is seen in 
its habitat in the south of Europe. It is a poly- 
androus plant of the natural order Columnifere, 
and has a white blossom, with yellow style and 
anthers, not unlike those of a small dog-rose. 
The stem is bushy, with numerous branches, and 
very leafy. The leaves are alternate, on short, 
thick, channelled foot-stalks, evergreen, of a 
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TEA CARRIER. 


longish elliptic form, with a blunt, notched — 
and serrated, except at the base. These leaves 
are the valuable portion of the plant. The 
Camellias, particularly the Camellia Sasanqua, of 
the same natural family as the tea-tree, and very 
closely resembling it, are the only plants liable 
to be confounded with it by a careful observer. 
The leaves of the particular camellia just named, 
are, indeed, often used in some parts of China, 
as a substitute for those of the tea-tree. The ef- 
fects of tea on the human frame are 
those of a very mild narcotic; and, 
like those of many other narcotics, 
taken in small quantities, they are 
exhilarating. The green varieties 
of the plant possess these qualities 
in a much higher degree than the 
black ; and a strong infusion of the 
former will, on most constitutions, 
produce considerable excitement 
and wakefulness. Of all narcotics, 
tea is the least pernicious ; if, in- 
deed, it be so at all, which many 
well-informed persons doubt. The 
be described as a 
very evergreen, win 

readily in the open air, from the 
equator to the 45th degree of lati- 
tude. For the last sixty years, it 
has been reared, in England, with- 
out any difficulty in greenhouses, 
and thriving plants of it are to be 
seen in the gardens of Java, Sing- 
apore, Malacca and Penang, all 
within six degrees of the equator. 
The climate most genial to it, how- 
ever, seems to be that between the 
25th and 33d degrees of latitude, 
judging from the success of its 
cultivation in China. For the gen- 
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eral of commerce, the 
tea is confined to 
China; and is there restricted to 
five provinces, or rather parts of 
provinces, viz., Fokien and Can- 
ton, but more particularly the first, 
for black tea; and Kiang-nan, 
Kiang-si, and Che-kiang, but chiefly 
the first of these, for green. The 
tea districts all lie between the Jati- 
tudes just mentioned, and the 115th 
and 122d degrees of east longitude. 
However, almost every province of 
China produces more or less, but of 
an inferior quality generally, and 
for local consumption only; or 
when of a. superior quality, like 
some of the fine wines of nce, 
losing its flavor when exported. 
The plant is also extensively culti- 
vated in Japan, Tonquin and Co- 
chin-China, and in some of the 
mountainous of Ava, the 

ple of which country use it 
oly as a sort of pickle preserved 
in oil. otanically considered, the 
tea-tree is a single specie’; the 
green and black, with all the diver- 
sities of each, being mere varieties, 
like the varieties of the grape, pro- 
duced by difference of climate, soil, 
locality, age of the crop when taken, and modes 
of preparation for the market. Considered as an 
object of agricultural produce, the tea-plant bears 
a close resemblance to the vine. In the hns- 
bandry of China, it may be said to take the same 
place which the vine occupies in the southern 
countries of Europe. Like the latter, its growth 
is chiefly confined to hilly tracts, not suited to 
the growth of corn. The soils capable of pro- 
ducing the finest kinds are within given distircts, 
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WATERING TEA. 


limited and partial. Skill and care, both in hus- 
bandry and preparation, are quite as necessary to 
the production of good tea as that of good wine. 
The best wine is produced only in particular 
latitudes, as is the t tea; although, pamene, 
the latter is not restricted to an equal d ‘ 
Only the most civilized nations of Europe have 
as yet succeeded in producing good wines, which 
is also the case in the East with tea; for the ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing skill and industry 
of the Chinese are there unques- 
tionably pre-eminent. These cir- 
cumstances deserve to be attended 
to, in estimating the difficulties 
which must be encountered in any 
attempt to pro te the tea plant 
elsewhere. These —— are 
very great, an s almost in- 
superable. Mon attempts 
hitherto made to raise it in foreign 
countries were not, indeed, of a 
sort from which much was to be ex- 
_ Within the last few years, 
owever, considerable efforts have 
been made by the+Dutch govern- 
ment of Java to produce tea on the 
hills of that island ; and having the 
assistance of Chinese cultivators 
from Fokien, who form a consider- 
able part of the emigrants to Java, 
a degree of success has attended 
them, beyond what might have been 
expected in so warm a climate. 
The Brazilians have made similar 
efforts ; having also, with the assist- 
ance of Chinese laborers, attempted 
to propagate the tea-shrub near Rio 
de Janeiro ; and a small quantity 
of tolerably good tea has been pro- 
But owing to the high 
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price of labor in South America, 
and the quantity required in the 
cultivation and manipulation of tea, 
there is no probability, even were 
the soil suitable to the plant, that 
its culture can be profitably carried 
on in that ey. It might, 
. probably, be successfully attempted 
in Hindostan, where labor is com- 
paratively cheap, and where hills 
and table lands a close resem- 
biance to those of the tea districts 
of China; but few people entertain 
sanguine expectations as to the 
result. The black teas usually ex- 
”' ported by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans from Canton, are as follows, 
beginning with the lowest quali- 
ties: Bohea, Congou, Souchong, 
and Pekoe. The green teas are 
Twankay, Hyson Skin, Young 
Hyson, Imperial and Gunpowder. 
All the black teas exported, with 
the exception of a part of the bohea, 
grown in Woping, a district of 
Canton, are grown in Fokien, a 
hilly, maritime, populous and in- 
dustrious province, bordering to 
the northeast on Canton. Owing 
to the peculiar nature of the Chi- 
nese laws as to inheritance, and 
probably, also, in some degree, to the despotic 
genius of the government, landed property is 
much subdivided throughout the empire, so that 
tea’is generally grown in gardens and plantations 
of small extent. The plant comes to maturity 
and yields a crop in from two to three years. 
The leaves are picked by the cultivator’s family, 
and immediately conveyed to market, where a 
class of persons who make it their particular 
business, purchase and collect them in quantities, 
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some of the congous and soucho 

are occasionally mixed a lit 

sem to enhance their flavor; and 
ence the distinction among the im- 

porters of these sorts of tea into the 

ordinary kinds and those of a 

“pekoe flavor.” Bohea, or the 


MARKING TEA. 


and manufacture them in part; that is, expose 
them to be dried under a shed. A second class 


of persons, generally known in the Chinese mar- 
ket as the “tea merchants,” repair to the dis- 
tricts where the tea is produced, and purchase it 
in its a state from the first class, and 


complete the manufacture by garbling the differ- 
ent qualities, in which operation women and 
children are chiefly employed. A final drying is 
then given, and the tea packed in chests, and di- 
vided, according to quality, into 
parcels of from 100 to 600 chests 
each. These parcels are stamped 
with the name of the district, grower 
or manufacturer, as is practised 
with the wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal, 
and many other commodities ; and 
from this circumstance, obtain the 
name of chops, the Chinese term 
for a seal or signet. Some of the 
leaf-buds of the finest black tea- 
plants, are picked early in the 
spring, before they expand. These 
constitute pekoe, or black tea of the 
highest quality, sometimes called 
“white-blossom ” tea, from there 
being intermixed with it, to give it 
a higher perfume, a few blossoms of 
a species of olive (olea fragrans), a 
native of China. A second crop is 
taken from the same plants in the 
beginning of May, a third about the 
middie of June, and a fourth in 
August; which last, consisting of 
large and old leaves, is of very in- 
ferior flavor and value. 
younger the leaf, the more high- 
vored, and consequently the 
more valuable, is the tea. With 


lowest black tea, is y com- 
posed of the lower es; that is, 
of the fourth crop of teas of Fokien, 


left unsold in the market of Canton, 
after the season of exportation has 
passed, and partly of the teas of the 
district of Woping in Canton. 
The green teas are grown and se- 
lected in the same manner as the 
black, to which the description now 
given more particularly refers ; and 
the different qualities arise from 
the same causes. The gunpowder 
here stands in the place of the 
pekoe, beifg composed of the un- 
opened buds of the spring crops. 
Imperial hyson and young hyson 
consist of the second and third 
crops. The light and inferior 
leaves, separated from the hyson by 
a winnowing machine, constitute 
hyson skin—an article in consider- 
able demand in the United States. 
The process of drying the green 
teas differs from that of the black ; the first being 
dried in iron pots over a fire, the operator con- 
tinually stirring the leaves with his naked hand. 
The operation is one of considerable — par- 
ticularly with the finer teas; and is performed 
by persons who make it their exclusive business. 
The tea merchants commonly receive advances 
from the Hong merchants and other capitalists 
of Canton, but with this exception are otherwise 
independent of them; nor have the latter any 
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exclusive privilege or claim of pre-emption. 
They are very numerous; those connected with 
the green tea district alone being about four hun- 
dred in number. The black tea merchants are 
less numerous, but more wealthy. The greater 

of the tea is brought to Canton by land car- 
riage or inland navigation, but chiefly by the 
first; it is conveyed by porters, one of whom is 
creme in our third engraving. The roads 

China, in the southern provinces, do not gen- 
erally admit of wheeled carriages, and beasts of 
burden are very rare. A small quantity of black 
tea is brought by sea, but probably smuggled ; 
for this cheaper mode of transportation is dis- 
couraged by government, which it deprives of the 
transit duties levied on inland carriage. The 
length of land carriage from the principal dis- 
tricts where the tea is grown, to Canton, is prob- 
ably not less than seven hundred miles ; nor that 
of the black tea, over a more mountainous coun- 
try, less than two handred miles, 

The tea merchants begih to arrive 
in Canton about the middle of Oc- 
tober, and the busy season contin» 
nes until the beginning of March; 
being busiest in November, Decem- 
ber and January. Tea, for the 
most part, can only be bought 
from Hong or licensed merchants ; 
but some of these, the least pros- 
perous in their circumstances, are 
supported by wealthy outside mer- 
chants, as they are called; and 
thus the trade is considerably ex- 
tended. The prices in Canton 
market vary from to year with 
the crop, the stock on hand, and 
the external demand, as in any’ 
other article and in any other mar- 
ket. After the season is over, or 
when the westerly monsoon sets in, 
in the month of March, and im- 
— the regular intercourse of 

reajgners with China, there is a 
fall in the price of tea, not only 
arising from this circumstance, but 
from a certain depreciation of qual- 
ity from the age of the tea, which, 
like most other table produc- 
tions, is injured in keeping, partic- 
ularly ina hot and damp climate. 

There is little mystery in the selection and pur- 
chase of teas, for the business is both safely and 
effectively accomplished, not only by the super- 
cargoes of American ships, but frequently by the 
masters. It is the regular practice of the Hon 
merchants to exchange teas in which any frau 
has been detected, giving aS @0 equivalent good 
teas therefor. The Chinese, whatever may be 
their deficiency in other arts, certainly deserve 
the palm for their laborious, intelligent and suc- 
cessful agriculture. The Abbé Huc, in his in- 
valuable work on China, shows in what hi 
honor agricultural pursuits are held in the Ce- 
lestial empire. 

“ Although the eighteen provinces of the Chi- 
nese Empire cannot all be placed on the same 
rank for fertility and the value of their produc- 
tions, it may nevertheless be said that on the 
whole China is an admirably fertile country, and 
cultivated with remarkable intelligence. no 
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other country in the world has agriculture been 
so highly honored ; from the remotest antiquity, 
it has been placed in the first rank among various 
kinds of industry. It has been celebrated by the 

reatest moralists, such as Confucius and 

eng-tee ; the magistrates have constantly, in 
their proclamations, recommended the people to 
to be assiduous in the culture of the fields; and 
the head of the State—the emperor—never fails 
to render homage to agricultural labor, at the 
opening of each year, by a public ceremonial 
which dates as far back as the 12th century be- 
fore our era. On the twenty-third day of the 
Chinese moonthat is to say toward the end of 
the month of March—=the monarch goes to the 
sacred field, accompanied by three princes of the 
blood, the nine Presidents of Courts, a great 
number of other functionaries of secondary rank, 
and several laborers. After having offered sac- 
rifice upon an earthen altar, he himself lays hie 
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hand upon the plow, and traces a certain portion 
of a furrow ; following his example the princes 
and ministers, each in their turn, guide the plow 
and trace some furrows, and then the laborers 
complete the tillage of the field. 

In order to enable the reader better to judge of 
the importance attached to this ceremony, we 
will translate the programme of the féte present- 
ed in the form of a memorial to the Emperor 
Kien Long, and inserted in 1767 in the gazettes 
of Pekin and the provinces. 

‘ The Tribunal of Rites, and the other tribu- 
nals, respectfully announce the ceremony of the 
23d day of the 8d moon, of the thirty-second year 
of the reign of Kien Long (April 22, 1767). The 
emperor will perform in person the labor of 
tilling the ground. On the evening before, the 
Mandarins of the second ace of the em- 

ror will respectfully bear the tablet of the tri- 

of ministers to the temple dedicated t the 
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inventors and protectors of culture. The 
Mandarins of the office of Public Revenue will 
ogee the instruments of tillage and the boxes 
lied with seed corn, and transmit them to the 
vernor of the capital. The latter, after hav- 
ng covered them with silk envelopes, and.in- 
closed them in boxes, will have them carried, and 
will himself accompany them to the Sacred Field. 
Red tablets will be planted on the ground to 
mark and distinguish the different portions of 
land which the princes and great persons have to 
till, and all the instruments of tillage will be 
placed in order near the imperial pavilion. On 
the day of the ceremony, the Mandarins of the 
emperor’s household, the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies, and the other officers of the court will repair 
at the fifth watch (day-break) to the outside of 
the imperial palace, there to wait the conclusion 
of the sacrifices. These being finished, the ten 
great officers of the first guard will surround the 
Son of Heaven and conduct him to 
his palace to repose himself and 
quit his habits of ceremony. The 
— and great personages who 
ave to perform the labor will also 
quit theirs. In the meantime the 
plow and the whip and the boxes 
of seed corn to be used by the em- 
peror, will be taken out of their en- 
velopes and placed on one side of 
the Sacred Field. The Master of 
Ceremonies, the Mandarins of the 
Imperial Household, and the oth- 
er officers on duty, will assem- 
ble at noon in the Sacred Field. 
The four titled old men, the four- 
teen chanters, the thirty-six players 
of instruments, and twenty 
ants wearing straw hats and hold- 
ing spades, rakes, pitchforks, and 
brooms in their hands, will place 
themselves in two lines, to the right 
and left of the Sacred Field, along 
with the fifty standard bearers, the 
thirty-four old men of Pekin, and 
the thirty laborers of the three or- 
ders. All being ranged in order 
shall stand and waitin silence. The 
hour of tillage having come, the 
first Mandarin of Agriculture shall 
enter the palace to invite the Son 
of Heaven. Then the Master of Ceremonies 
shall take a flag and shall wave it three times. 
The three princes, and the nine great personages 
who are to till the ground, will then go to the 
spots marked out, and all who have any office 
will repair to their posts, the rest ranging them- 
selves on two sides of the Sacred Field. The 
ten great officers of the first guard having sur- 
rounded the emperor, will conduct him to the 
Sacred Field, and his majesty will advance, with 
his face turned towards the south. As soon as 
he has reached the spot, the President of the 
Tribunal of Rites will say in a loud voice, 
Ke Present the plow,” and immediately the Min- 
ister of Public Revenue, with his face turned 
toward the north, will knee] down on both knees 
and will present the handle of the plow to the 
Son of Heaven, who will take hold of it with his 
right hand. The President of the Tribunal of 
Rites will then say in a loud voice, “ Present the 
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whip,” and immediately the Governor of Pekin 
with his face turned towards the north, will kneel 
down with both knees on the ground and will 
present the whip, which the Son of Heaven will 
take in his left hand. Two old men will then 
lead forth the oxen, and two laborers of the first 
order will support the plow. The President of 
the Tribunal of Rites, and the first Mandarin of 
Agriculture, will walk before them. At the first 
movement of his majesty all those who have 
flags will wave them, and the singers will in 
their songs to the accompaniment of all the in- 
struments, the Governor of Pekin will bear the 
box of grain, and the Minister of Public Reve- 
nue will follow him. The emperor will till three 
furrows. When the Son of Heaven shall have 
finished his tillage, the President of the Tribunal 
of Rites will say in a loud voice, ‘“ Receive the 
plow.” The Minister of Public Revenue will 
then kneel down to receive it. The President of 
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the Tribunal of Rites will then - 4- a lond 


voice, “ Receive the whip.” The Governor of 
Pekin will immediately kneel down to receive it. 
They will cover the plow and the whip, as well 
as the boxes of seed corn, with the silk envel- 
opes. Then the music will stop, and the Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal of Rites will invite the Son 
of Heaven to ascend the imperial pavilion. The 
same president, and the first Mandarin of Agri- 
culture, will conduct his Majesty up the central 
staircase, and his majesty will seat himself with 
his face turned to the south. All the princes, 
mandarins, and great personages who have no 
part in the remainder of the ceremony, will range 
themselves on either side of the emperor, and re 
main standing. Then the three princes will be- 
gin to till the pout, and till five furrows, each 
having an old man to guide their oxen, two 
laborers to hold up the plow, and two inferior 
mandarins of Pekin to walk after them and sow 
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the seed. When they have finished, they will 
come and take their places. The nine first dig- 
nitaries of the empire will then begin to till and 
will make nine furrows, each having an old man 
to guide the oxen, and two laborers to support 
the plow, and two inferior mandarins to walk 
after them and sow. When they have finished, 
they will come and take their laces in proper 
order, and remain standing; and the inferior 
mandarins of Pekin will cover the implements of 
husbandry and the boxes of grain 
with silk envelopes, and will carry 
them away. The President of the 
Tribunal of Rites will then lead to 
the foot of the imperial pavilion, on 
the western side, all the mandarins 
of Pekin, the old men and the 
laborers, dressed according to their 
condition, and each bearing an im- 
plement of husbandry. Then all 
together, with their faces turned 
toward the north, will kneel three 
times, and three times strike the 
earth with their foreheads, to thank 
the Son of Heaven. After this 
ceremony, the old men and laborers 
will go and finish the tillage of the 
Sacred Field; and then the Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal of Rites will 
come and inform his majesty that 
the ceremonies of the tillage are 
finished. The emperor will then 
descend from the pavilion by the 
eastern staircase, and will enter a 
car of state, and will go out by the 
gate of Siennang, escorted by choirs 


scale. There are, indeed, in the 
north, farms of considerable extent, 
but whether the cultivation be on a 
large or small scale, the Chinese 
use only the most simple instru- 
ments. Their plows are frequently 
without any forewheel, and only 
turn up the earth a very little way. 
In the south, the rice-fields are 
usually tilled with buffaloes, called 
‘aquatic oxen.’ In the north, do- 
mestic oxen are made use of, as 
well as horses, mules, and asses, 
and sometimes a plow is drawn by 
a woman, while her husband walks 
behind and guides it. Small cul- 
tivators in China often employ 
spade husbandry, and it is impossi- 
ble not to admire the neat condition 
of their fields, from which they re- 
move every weed with the most in- 
vincible patience. The ground 
must be bad and sterile indeed, if 
they cannot succeed in making it 
— something. In places too 
ry for the culture of rice, they sow 
the sweet potato, hemp and cotton ; 
and if there is a corner quite un- 
productive, they plant in it some 
useful trees, the mulberry, the tal- 
low tree, or at least some pines for 
turpentine. The Chinese farmer is incredibly 
anxious about his harvest; if he dreads that a 
violent wind may shake out the grains of rice b 
os the ears one against another, he bin 
several stalks together into a kind of sheaf, so as 
to make them afford each other mutual support, 
and check the ravages of the wind. In irrigation 
also they display great industry, often carryin, 
the water through bamboo tubes up the sides o 
mountains; which are cultivated to the very top. 


of singers and bands of musicians.’ . 


Chinese agriculture is, from the 
great division of territorial prop- 
erty, seldom conducted on a 
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at.) 
LILLA.—A BALLAD, 


“BY M. T. CALDOR, 


Slowly andsadly the hour is wearing, 
Lilla, I dream of thee; 

Messages tender the breeze is bearing, 
Never « word for me! 

Long is the year just departed ; 
Weary, and long, and drear, , 

Since I was so joyous-hearted : 
Thou wast beside me here! 


Light was thy fair head recitning, 
Gentlest, against my breast ; 

Love in thy blue eye refining, 
Transport to blissful rest ; 

Bich was the rcse that was shading 
Over thy cheek of snow; 

How should I ktrow it was feeding, 
* Kissing that brilliant glow? 


Gaily we talked of the bright days, 
Lilla, that never eame ; 

Gladsome and tender the light lays. 
Sang we of hope and fame. 

Only a year has fled over me, 

. Changed not are sea or sky ; 

Yet sombre and dark before me, 
Life, and all earth doth lie. 


Now, where the sea~flower twineth, 
Lilla is laid at rest ; 

Pearl-wreaths and red coral shineth 
Over her pulseless breast. 

Sadly are water-nymphs chanting, 
Lost one, thy dirge to-night; 

Spectres these old scenes are haunting: 
Where is thy shape of light! 


Slowly and sadly the hour is wearing, 
O, how I yearn for thee! 

Messages tender the breeze is bearing 
Never one word for me! 


(ORIGINAL. 


AULD LINDSAY'S LASS, 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTTMAN. 


\ an abode consisting of three towers,and a 
udceep,-on the borders of the Highlands, lived the 
Laird. Rockhart, of Lindsay, and his daughter 
Margery. There were few within a. radius of a 
hundred miles who had not cause to remember 
either the laird or his. heiress; for the one, trucu- 
dent and, valiant,maintained all.due subsidy from 
his neighborhood at the peint of the swond, and 
the other—little flirt !—had jilted half the swains 
of the country round. 

Qne there was, however, who was not to be 
jilted ; in the words of a dame of the Lindsay 
household, “he wad na.tak just ‘ne’ for a 
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tocher,” and was, perhaps, assisted in his per- 
tinacity by seeing that the no came somewhat 
faintly from the scarlet lips and belied itself in 
the bright, laughing eyes. In very truth, it was 
not so much Margery as Margery’s father, who 
refused the advances of this lover; for the Lind- 
says and the Langleys had been bitter foes some 
hundred . and fifty years, and the present laird 
could never find it in his heart to, abate one inch 
of his. hatred, or to do else than threaten the 
younger laird with instant death, should he place | 
himself within a league of any Lindsay in his 
suit for Margery. 

Still, now and then they were constrained to 
meet peaceably at some merry-making, house- 
warming, or wedding among the clans, and there 
to withhold their mutual animosities, though the 
Langleys numbered but half the Lindsays, and 
should they reach open warfare again, folk said 
the rare old blood of the fewer would flow .no 
more. Maybe the young suitor, Langley of 
Langley, knew the possibility of this, or maybe 
he preferred not to change blows with the father 
of one whom he had resolved to win for his 
bride, for all the assaults and taunts and insults 
of the Lindsays were met on his part by clear 
wit and. gaiety, and the sweetest good nature, 
till the others were wearied of their unreasonable 
hostility, and would have rejoiced to see their 
obstinate old Rockhart of Lindsay relinquish Bis. 
The affair was, notwithstanding, a little compli- 
cated; for a twelvemonth before Langley had 
ever signified his intentions, a previous lover had 
occupied the field, another laird and of far more 
consequence than either, counting his acres and 
gold pieces two to one for Lindsay and ten .te 
nothing, as he said, for Langley. This hero, 
Grambledie by name, had also formally re- 
quested the honor of “ Leddy Margery’s hand,” 


-and been as formally accepted—by her father, for 


that damsel shook her little wilful head and 
roundly refused to accede to the conditions. 
“Grambledie indeed!’ quoth she. “ He’s 


auld as.auld Ailsa erag.” 


“ He’s ua aulder than I be,”’ said her father. 

“ An’ that’s auld enoo,” returned Margery. 

“ Just auld enoo! an’ tell ye what! gin ye 
dinna marry him, Ill tak’ a lass younger than 
yesel to wife to laird it owre ye.” 

“Do just, Lindsay! I'll nae be fashed wi’ yer - 
spinning and weaving and thrums, any mair. 
I'll nae be speering aboon yer siller dishes and 
spoons, nor scrieving after yer runaway herd- . 
boys, nor yet banning yer lazy maids. The new 
Leddy 0’ Lindsay will do a’ that. Ye’ll hae 
small time for kissing. And I’ll be free to run 
or stay by for mesel. Come, Lindsay!” she 


commenced, gaily singing. “Come, haste to 
the wedding !” 

“ Haud yer tongue, sancebox! I will noo— 
gin ye dinna marry !” 

“Ye hae set yer heart on a match, mon? 
Weel, I will marry ; but it’ll na be Grumbledie 
who’s groom !” 

“ List, lass! Tak’ reason. What's the matter 
wi’ Grumbledie ?” 

“ Be’s sae avld, father,” said Margery, coax- 
ingly. 

“ Auld, is it? 
sooner a widow.” 

“T hae nae desire to be a widow,” was the 
jemure response. 

“.A young, rich, handsome widow.” 

“ An’ it’s as weel to be a young, rich, hand- 
some maid, as I am, ye ken, father.” 

“Sure I ken it, ye jaud,” he said, with a 
twinkling eye. “And what is mair the matter 
wi’ my gude, puir auld Grambledie ?” 

“ He’s sae hamely, father.” 

“Hamely ?” cried Lindsay, raising his voice. 
“To be sure, his face is nae sae smooth as a 
lutestring ribbon, but—”’ 

** But it’s a’ scratched an’ tumbled an’—” 

“Honorable scars, girl! Won in his coun- 
try’s cause.” 

“Tush, Lindsay, ye ken better! Grambledie 
ne’er fought when those lang legs o’ his could 
run awa’. ” 

“Noo ye’re hard on him, Margery. He has 
as braw a castle as any i’ the Highlands; a’ 
kinds o’ tapestrie, an’ carpets—mair or.less ; an’ 
gowd an’ siller plate ; an’ ye’d sleep in down an’ 
satins, an’ walk in velvets wi’ white feathers an’ 
herons’ nod-nodding in yer hair, an’ diamonds 
an’ rubies—rubies wad become ye, brawly child! 
He’s a chain o’ pearls, his mither’s ance, ells 
lang, ilka ither ane big as poolets’ eggs for ye! 
Ye’d nae hae’ to earn the sawt to yer porridge, 
ye’d be lilting an’ junketing for aye, a’ the led- 
dies o' Scotland wad be envying ye’ an’ wishing 
ye dead, an’ ye’d always tak’ precedence o’ these 
Langleys—how ye could look doon on them! 
He’s unco’ rich lass, is Grumbledie. Powerfu’ 
braid acres !” 

“An’ a powerfa’ braid back, too,” said the in- 
corrigible Margery. 

“ Noo, lass, we’ll hae nae mair o’ this. “ Ye 

- sall wed Grumbledie, or I’ll ken the reason why !”” 

“Chaunging yer tune, Lindsay? Bringing 
in the dram and whistling for the pibroch? 
What sali 1 ca’ on? Earl Bothwell’s wife? or 
Money Musk ? or Charlie over the water ?” 


Hoot toot, lass! ye’ll be a’ the 


“Ye sall nae ca’ on the Young Chevalier, 


depend.” 
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“Mahappen nay, mahappen aye. Coom, 
Lindsay—we’ll nae quarrel for a’ the Grumble- 
dies in Christendom.” 

“ Ye’re a gude lass, Meg,” he said, taking her 
on his knee. ‘“ Ye hearten me to luik on. I’m 
vera fand o’ ye—but ye maun marry Grum- 
bledie.”” 

“T’ll live an’ die single wi’ you, father, gin ye 
suld ask it, but I’ll nae do that.” 

“ Noo Meg, ye maun.” 

“But I wont! I dinna like Grumbledie! I 
hate him.” 

“ Thou suldst na hate a fellow-being,” was 
the pious reply. 

“ Did ye ken, father,” said the cunning Mar- 
gery, suddenly, and nowise taken aback at the 
new turn, “did ye ken that young Langley has 
come hame? He’s been across the sea—I saw 
him mesel ance in Paris ridin’ atween twa 
dukes—across the sea, an’ grown a braw youth, 
and the king has knighted him—he’s Sir Langley 
o’ Langley noo. Ye suld hae seen him ride by 
yestreen !”” 

“What are ye talking for me aboon the 
Langleys ?” thundered the laird. 

“ Ye dinna care to hear the news? Why then 
ye maun be ill, Lindsay!” she cried, with af- 
fected concern. “He won a braw mantle, did 
Langley, velvet the same color wi’ Grumbledie’s 
nose, fine claret, an’ a’ broidered wi’ gowd, an’ 
edged wi’ Norway fur, fit for princes !” 

“Nae fit for him, then! the tyke! Ridin’ by 
my gate, yesaid? Fornenst my ain een? I'll 
tide the day! Gin I’d seen him, I’d a shot 
him!” 

“ Why 

“Why? thon dolt! hast nane o’ thy father’s 
bluid? Art thou nae Lindsay? Why? Be- 
cause his father an’ my father, an’ their fathers 
an’ gran’fathers, fought wi’ and kilt ane anither! 
Why ? Because I hate him—that’s why!” 

“ Thou suldst na hate a fellow-being,”’ quoted 
Margery. 

“Ah, hizzy, art ye there? Weel, noo, we’ll 
say nae mair concernin’ Sir Langley o’ Langley 
—may the day be droomlie when he dies. But 
sin ye wunnot be rempurss Tl try force. 
Marry Grumbledie ye shall on’ maun, or I’ll hae 
the breath fra yer wee body.” 

“Ye speered just noo to see had I Lindsay 
bluid in me. Weel, I hae just sae much, that 
havin’ ance said I winna marry Grumbledie, ye 
may make mince meat o’ me, an’ I—never—will 
—marry—Grumbledie !” 

So saying, the maiden gathered up her work, 
and before the angry laird could lift his hand, 
had fled from the room. 
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Reflection taught Rockhart of Lindsay that 
force was of little use, and so a year passed, 
during which the Laird of Grumbledie was a 
very constant visitor within the Towers, and 
Langley an untiring suitor outside the Towers. 
Yet bold and skilful as was the latter, he had not 
yet dared to ask old Lindsay for his lass. 

“Pack up yer duds, lass,” said Margery’s” 
father one day. “ The grand wedding owre the 
fells comes off to-morrow nicht, the Graemes an’ 
Scotts, an’ we maun be there, or a’ the fat’s i’ the 
fire. Weel, gin they be third cousins o’ Lang- 
ley, they’re first c o’ Lindsay, an’ we maun 
gang. But sin he suld be there, let me see ye 
speakin’ to that lover, and I’ll—” 

“Weel, what'll ye do, Lindsay? I'll nae be 
rude to a gentleman. An’ ye suld nae ca’ hima 
lover.” 

“Weel, weel, Margery—I’ll quit. I'll ca’ 
him a clown. Put on thy bravest gown, an’ 
we'll een signify that there’s to be anither wed- 
ding sune, at hame.” 

And thus that night found the Laird of Lind- 
say and his daughter, and the inevitable Grum- 
bledie, warmly welcomed at the stronghold of 
the Graemes, while Margery’s cheek blushed be- 
neath the cordial lips of a score of masculine 
cousins. 

“ When is it my turn, Lady Margery?” said a 
different voice from them all, deeper, sweeter, 
and with a ringing tone. She looked up and 
curtsied to the Laird of Langley. 

“Ye suld nae hae asked, sir,”’ she returned. 
“Asking ne’cr got a thing yet. Noo ye maun 
wait for yer chance.” All this she uttered with 
her hands folded before her, and only a little bit 
of the laughter she held trickling out at the cor- 
ners of her lips. 

“TI did nae ask. I said when was it my 
turn?”’ replied the gallant. 

“When ye can, sir!” was the quick retort. 

At this he seized her hand, but before he could 
fulfil his intention, she, fearful lest the by-play 
was observed, slipped through his grasp and left 
him holding nothing but her wedding favor. 

One after another of the guests arrived, arid at 
last supper was served up; and then, Rockhart 
of Lindsay, being never averse to the good 
things of this life, did not glance up from his 
dishes for a time, and thus could not of course 
perceive that all Margery’s brilliance and laugh- 
ter was merely acting at her next neighbor but 
one, who was still Sir Langley. 

“Hand yer peace, Margery,” muttered the 
laird, when he observed it. 

“It’s thou suldst haud the peace,” she replied, 
in the same tone. ‘“ Mind thy supper, Lindsay, 
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or see Grumbledie! Ane wad think he had 
naught but leeks and pottage at hame.” 

“ Hush, lass! the deil’s in thee, I ken. Hush !” 

“My Laird o’ Grumbledie,” continued the 
unsilenceable Margery aloud, “ will ye pass my 
faither the fowl? the sawt as weel; the bread’s 
at yer right hand, he'd like a bit, and the pickles 
too. 1’d fancy the pudding mesel, can ye spare 
it; the cream, too; ye hae forgot the sauce ; 
and Lizzie here wad thank ye for the venison 
pasty. Thank ye kindly, ye’ll hae mair room 
for yer operations noo in the dishes I hae left re- 
maining around ye. Only remember, Grumble- 
die,”’ she added, in a whisper so shrill as to be 
audible, “only remember that there’s twa mair 
days to eat in, and dinna kill yesel the first.” 

“Gin ye speak agen, Margery,” said her 
father, “ I'll send ye to bed.” 

But in a moment more, Margery was as_hila- 
rious as ever. The supper being at length con- 
cluded, the great hall was cleared for games. 
There was the mistletoe swinging from the cen- 
tre of the ceiling, the nuts to be roasted two and 
two with certain incantations, spells with the 
looking-glass, trials of swiftness, all including a 
forfeiture of kisses, from which games no young 
person could be exempted, and from which Mar- 
gery alone contrived to escape without penalty. 
At last nothing would do for him but Grumble- 
die must join the rout. In vain any urged to the 
old gentleman the foolishness—he was deter- 

ined to display his agility to an admiring Mar- 
gery, and in his rashness chose Langley for 
competitor. Lindsay himself had been pleased 
enough to see his would-be son-in-law go in 
among the young folks, but when he chose this 
rival, the laird muttered a blast of bad words 
under his breath, for he knew Margery’s con- - 
tempt for failures. 

What games would the Laird of Grumbledie 
choose? Why, he’d run forthe mistletoe. Now 
starting from one end of a long hall whose floor 
was of oak, polished and waxed to so slippery 
an extreme that one could better run on ice— 
starting at one end of this room and racing at” 
full speed till, reaching the centre, one suddenly 
brought up by leaping and grasping the swinging. 
slender vine, this was a feat not so easily done, 
and the prize was to be taken from the cheek of: 
the prettiest girl in the room. Thus when. 
Grumbledie chose his adversary, the place rung. 
with such boisterous laughter, that Langley did: 
not hear his own name, and stood watching. the 
corpuylent laird bound forth and pant along with 
increasing rapidity toward the goal. But imag- 
ination is easier than accomplishment... Impos- 
sible did the runner find it to slacken. speed at. 
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the right momént, and spinning in despair upon 
his heel, he fell, and great was the fall thereof. 

Scrambling up and rubbing his shins, Grum- 
bledie turned about and°again made for the mis- 
tletoe. This time seizing it, he tore off a bunch. 
It was incontestible that he had the* goal; and 
equally incontestible, the laird said, that he had 
a right to the prize. > 

“There she is,” he cried, looking at Margery, 
‘who stood near ‘her father. “There’s the bon- 
‘niest cheek, the sweetest mou’ in Scotland! 
Come, kiss me, lassie !” 

Lindsay put his hands on Margery’s shoulders 
and pushed her forward. But when the impetus 
ceased, she paused also. 

“ See whtat it is to hae an honest mon’s praise. 
Dinna be shamefaced,” said Lindsay. “Gie him 
his due.” 

But Grumbledie, seeing that there was no pos- 
sibility of that procedure, advanced himself to 
claim it. 

“ Haud yer cheek, Meggy! and yer lip, my 
lass,” whispered the laird, puffing and panting 
and wiping his face; whispered, we say, but the 
laird being a little deaf withal, it was a very 
loud whisper. 

“ Nor cheek nor lip, laird, are for you,” she 
returned, in a similar whisper. “I’m too auld 
an’ gray a gammer for sae young an’ blithe a 
body as yesel. Rin an’ choose a leddy nearer 
yer ain age, Gaffer!” And therewith Marge 
turned and left the discomfited Grumbledie, an 
was about to cross the ‘hall to join her young 
cousins, the Graemes. 

“Hoot!” said her father in her ears. ‘“ Waur 
it for this I sent ye twa year to school in France, 
like a blockhet? Are tliese yer French manners 
to my frens? By my father’s bonnet, missie ! 
gin ye donnot mend them, ye sall gang hame 

“Blane to-night!” 

“Noo, Langley, mon!” she heard the Graeme 
“Master of Revels exclaim, “ it’s thy run, noo.” 

At the word, Langley took a half-dozen quick 
. steps, and then with the long, graceful sweep of 
a skater gliding onward, paused slowly, and 
‘caught an airy spray of the sacred mistletoe. 

“A game! A hit! A fair ane!” shouted 
one and another. “ Ye’ve yer choice, Sir Lang- 
ley—choose weel!” 

Margery, crossing the hall, was, at the instant, 
not far distant from him. He advanced, and 
standing beside her, bowed low while he 
murmured : 

“ Quand on voit la plus belle fille les rougetirs aux 
joues, pourra-t-on la baiser ?”” 

“ Je vous baise les mains,” was the saucy reply, 
- equivalent to an excuse. : 
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“ Nous tious flattons l'un et U'autre,” he retorted. 
“Mais “Madémoiselle, c'est le droit du jeu, ce 
biliser, et jé Manquerai pas! Est ce que c'est 

“Ah ciel! "Miisieur, Francais je hais. La 
douce langue Ecosse parlons.”’ 

“Yow hate it?” he replied. ‘That tongue ? 
And I hate dialects. But sin it’s sae, Leddy 
Margery, Must I gang wi’ nae guerdon ?” 

“Ltowd ye before, ye suld nae hae ‘asked. 
Ye’re unco glib, Sir Langley! Now a bold 
knight wad Tiae taen the kiss and then askit for- 
giveness ; but here it is “Will ye?’ an’ "Maan 
I? till—Scotfree! Scotfree, Sir Langley!’ she 
cried, having been edging away from him, ‘and 
now springing to safety among the others, leav- 
ing Langley as discomfited as Grumbledie. 

“T had thonght it wad be strange,” said the 
latter to himself, “gina Lindsay kissed a Lange 
ley ; they’ve nae been on kissing terms, have they 
‘twa. But wha kens?” sighed the unfortunate 
lover. ‘‘She’ll hae me yet, mahappen.” 

The next day there was a hunt among the 
hills, and Margery, in her riding-suit of scarlet 
cloth, with black plumes waving in her fair’hair, 
mounted a jennet and led the hunt with the 
Scots. For a time, the vigilant Rockhart of 
Lindsey kept his lass in sight, but as the heat of 
the hunt grew, and the riders scattered, he became 
too absorbed to remember her; and whtre 
Dame Margery bestowed herself all the day, and 
in whose company she was, heaven—and per- 
haps Sir Langley of Langley—alone knows. 

Just before sunset, the last of the hunt, ‘two 
riders came straggling home ; as they drew Yiear 
the ascent on which stood Graeme castle, the 
bridle reins were gathered up, and both together 
they took the hill at a daring gallop. The hoofs 
Clattered over the drawbridge, and Margery 
Lindsay paused, while Sir Langley of Langley 
throwing his steed upon his haunches, dis- 
mounted and lifted her from the saddle. 

“Whether the deep flush on the cheeks of éither 
were oWing to their late exercise, or to some 
blissful iter consciousness, and whether “Sir 
Langley had at last obtained the coveted boon, 
deponent sayeth not. ‘But as he handed her” in 
at the great yawning’ door, he certainly bent 
above her as though he had a right, nor did 
Margery resent this singular devotion from her 
father’s foe. “At last was finished the great éére- 
mony of the ovcasion, the pretty Lizzie Graham 
was made the blushing wife of stout Robin 
Scott, and “health upon health was drank, and 
then dance followed dance in quick succession, 
Sir Langley leading out the bride in the first 


| while Robiti"was‘Margery’s partner. 
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Half the evening was not spent, when the old 
Laird of Lindsay coming from another room, 
paused here at the sight of the, scene around 
him. The intricate figure of some contra-dance 
was unravelling itself before.him, gay costumes, 
rosy cheeks, and dropping hair he saw, ravishing 
Scotch tunes he heard, but of it all he was un- 
conscious, for there before his eyes—could it be 
possible? Hada Lindsay forgotten the ances- 
tral hatred? Was it his own daughter dancing 
hand in hand with a Langley? Nothing but an 
embrace could the infuriated father see in this 
innocent dance. Yet it was a pretty sight enough 
to have silenced an angrier tongue than Lind- 
say’s. The little Margery, airy and sparkling 
in her pearl brocade and Flanders lace, all her 
fine yellow hair escaping from beneath the little 
close-fitting cap of purple silk whose point lay 
on the white forehead, her checks flushed, full 
lips parted, her eyes glowing and “ darker than 
darkest pansies,” this little flame of beauty flit- 
ting across his eyes, side by side with the tall, 
slender figure, whose mantle of Genoa velvet, 
with its costly gold and fur, floated out behind 
them as they danced, whose long dark curls fell 
down and mingled with her own, whose. white 
teeth just glittered beneath the dark moustache, 
as he spoke low, and whose blue eyes shone like 
fire over the sun-brown cheek as they were bent 
upon her, holding in the hand that rested on his 
jewelled sword-hilt his cap whence waved long, 
snowy plumes—these two, I say, were not a bad 
picture. And natural as was the laird’s anger, 
and increased as it was by observation of the 
evident pleasure taken by either at the other’s 
side, he had sufficient mercy to say nothing until 
the great banquet should give him an opportu- 
nity. So with equanimity he waited till the 
long table was laden and glittering, the guests 


seated, viands discussed, and the bride’s health | 


drank again. Then brimming a goblet, Lindsay 
rose to his full height, and glancing round, said : 

“ Cousins an’ neighbors, we hae pledged ane 
bride bonnie enoo to-nicht, noo will ye fill yer 
glasses and drink to anither, nae less bonnie, that 
sall be this day sennight And I bid ye a’ to 
the wedding. I drink, an’ do ye drink, to the 
health o’ the Laird o’ Grumbledie and his bride, 
Leddy Margery Lindsay !” 

Sir Langley started. 

“ Nvallez pas croire cela !”” whispered Margery 
from her seat beside him. 

“Nae sae fast, Lindsay !’” she exclaimed aloud. 
“T hae tauld ye owre mony times, I wad nae sell 
mesel. I’m nae bride for the auld gaberlunzie ; 
ye may tak him yesel sin ye love him sae well.” 
"Lindsay laughed triumphantly. 
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-“Dinna be sae exulting, Meg,” he said. 
“Ye maun. An’ who says sha’n’t, when I say 
shall!” And here bringing his hand down like 
a trip-hammer on the table, he re-seated himself, 
not perceiving that no one drank the toast. 

After a rhinute’s pause, Sir Langley rose. 
“ Cousins an’ neighbors all,” he said, “since 
there’s doubt if the bans are ever bid for the 


wedding at the Towers, and it would be shame * 


for us to lose our merry-meeting, let me bid you, | 
if one fails to another. I will welcome you all 
this day sennight at my marriage feast in Lang- 
ley Keep, across the hills. An’ here I beg ye 
pledge with me, my love; an’ there I'll pledge 
with you, my wife!” 

Lindsay scarcely knew how to take this, 
whether as banter or defiance. 

“Coom, Grumbledie !” he said, starting to his 
feet; ‘“coom, lass! We'll scrieve awa’ hame, 
We'll nae stay for insults ; we’ll measure swords, 
wi’ the cockerel ; we’ll—we’ll—” 

But words began to fail Lindsay’s wrath. He 
was obliged to content himself with measures, 
and in half an hour was trotting homeward, fol- 
lowed by the mortified and weeping Margery, 
and the one who now began to believe himself a 
successful lover. 

Three days had now elapsed, and never once , 
had Lindsay suffered Margery to pass the gates 
of the Towers. He had sent post riders to. 
Edinburgh for the purchase of all manner of 
finery and sweetmeats, and the kitchens were 
redolent with the steam and fumes of perpetual 
savory concoctions. 

“We'll hae sic a feast,” said Rockhart of 
Lindsay, “as’ll make the Heelands’ mouth water!” 

Scots and Graemes and Grumbledies came 
and went as they listed. The seven days were 
drawing on toward the fatal moment, and on the 
afternoon of the fourth one, Margery sat silent e 
and spinning, her father cleaning a rusty firelock, 
and Grumbledie himself napping at the other 
side of the immense chimney-place. 

“There, Grumbledie lad,” said the Laird 
Rockhart of Lindsay, “there, my boy’s a wee- 
pon will bring down a midge on the wing.” 

Therewith he levelled the shining barrel.at the 
one denominated boy. But that person shrank 
back aghast, holding both hands before his face. 

“ For the love o’ the Lard, Lindsay !” he cried. 
“ Dinna be playing all yer tricks on me. Ye’ll 
shute me, an’ then how can I marry the lass, 
mon?” But here, as if to calm his fears, some 
one opened the door and announced the presence 
below of an old woman who peddled light wares, 
needles and pins. 

“ Let her nae come here! Drive her awa’! I 
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want nane o’ her gimcracks!” said Lindsay, 
quickly. “ Deilbelicket! but I think he owns 
the hale boodle o’ them.” 

“Deed an’ ye do, Lindsay!” returned Mar- 
gery. “I want silk to mend yer brown doublet. 
I want needles for yer hose. I want tape and 
thread. Send her up, Sawnie! I want ribbons 

,2n’ laces.” 
“Ye want a sight, Meg. But sin ye’re to be 
‘married sae sune, I’ll een gie ye a braw tocher.” 

Here the old pedler came up. A tall woman 
naturally she would have been, but stooping as 
she did, and walking bent forward with a cane, 
her pack on her back, and made corpulent by 
quantities of clothing, it was impossible to guess 
at her original figure. She wore a camlet cloak 
and a black hood, under which last long, rugged 
gray hair might have been seen. Her eyes were 
shielded with great brass-bridged spectacles. 
Kneeling before Margery, she opened her pack, 
and from it the damsel selected such articles as 
she had mentioned. The twilight had begun to 

* steal in; the firelight, falling on Margery, lit up 
her golden hair, but left her face in shadow. 
Not so with the old tradeswoman ; her back was 
turned to Lindsay, and the blaze kindled full in 
her face. So when she raised a youthful white 
hand, and for an instant displaced the hood and 
glasses, Margery caught a glimpse of a face 
handsome indeed, and beloved, and _ well-known, 
and it is not singular that a great pallor and 
trembling overcame her, and was unnoticed by 
her father. 

“ Now or never, lass,” crooned the old dame ; 
“three pence ha’penny cheap. Now or never ; 
will ye come, sweet ?” 

“Where are yer pennies, father?” she asked. 

“Tn my red drawer, lass,” he replied. “Tak 
the auld soul wi’ you and pay her as shegaes. I 

@hae some business wi’ Grumbledie. Yes, Grum- 
bledie,” he continued, not waiting for their de- 
parture, “‘I hae been thinking aboon the affair, 
an’ ye maun settle all the land between here and 
there on my lass, for—” Here Margery closed 
the door behind her, and went down with the old 
woman. 

Night came and Lindsay’s supper, but no Mar- 
gery with it; and with a sudden suspicion, the 
laird rose and strode down to the great hall. He 
had no need to go any further. ‘There on the 
floor lay a scarlet shield, and beside it a glove of 
Margery’s. He took up the scarlet shield, 
quartered in gold, and blazoned with arms 
against which his ancestors had fought more 
than a century. He had cause to know it; it 
wis Langley’s of Langley. 

+ Out into the night rode the raging laird and 


his retainers; but the fugitives were not to be 
overtaken, and before the savage band could 
reach Langley Keep, sunrise dawned over them, 
and a priest laid hold of Lindsay’s bridle. 

“I wish ye joy, Lindsay!” said the reverend 
man. “The auld feud’s healed. Auld Lind- 
say’s lass isa rare piece. I hae just made yer 
daughter an’ the Knight o’ Langley ane. Ye 
maun be at the merry-make sune.” 

Lindsay answered not a word, but turned his 
horse’s head, and solemnly and silently they all 
rode back to the Towers. 

It was blithe tide at Langley Keep, some few 
days afterward. All the gay guests of the coun- 
try side were joined in the games around blazing 
Yule logs and Christmas cheer. Laugltter ‘and 
songs went up likea universal incense. But one 
who saw her would have said there was still 
something wanting to complete the young Lady 
Langley’s happiness. Suddenly, in midst of all 
the mirth, great confusion without was to be 
heard, and loud voices at the gates. A pause— 
and the mighty form of Rockhart of Lindsay 
himself, entered. the place. Advancing word- 
lessly, he stood gazing at the bride and groom, 
till suddenly little Margery rose and threw her- 
self upon her father’s breast. Receiving the 
shock as Ben Nevis might a snow-flake, the old 
laird caught her, held her closely a moment, and 
then handed her over to her husband. 

“Aw weel, Langley !”’ he said, “ ye hae been 
owre a match for me. Gin ye had ever asked 
me—ever hinted at asking auld Lindsay for his 
lass—ye might hae gotten her without siccan a 
rout. Maybesae, maybe nae. But sin ye hae 
her, ye maun keep her, and God’s blessing wi’ 
her, my darling. Ye’re astout heart, boy, and a 
brave knight, an’ I’m just proud to ain ye for a 
son-in-law, Sir Langley o’ Langley!” he cried, 
with increasing admiration. But while he spoke, 
another unexpected guest arrived, . 

“ We was a’ bidden, sac we maun a’ coom. 
Weel, weel, Leddy Margery,” said this last, who 
was no less than Grumbledie. “That ye suld 
serve me sae. I’m sair hurt. But it canna be 
helpit noo. I’m the mair easily consoled, sin if 
I had mafried, I maun gie Lindsay a heavy sum 
o’ gowd or a braid spread o’ land. He needs it, 
maybe. I dinna want to part wi’ it, surely. 
But sin I maun noo and then coom an’ see yer 
bright eyne, an’ list yer saucy tongue, ye sull e’en 
haud me by this chain!” And he threw a glit- 
tering string of linked diamonds, magnificent 
and priceless, around Margery’s neck. “ It waur 
a king’s, ance,” said the old Laird of Grumble- 
die, “ an’ noo an’ then I’ll coom an’ see how it 


becomes ye, Lady Langley o’ Langley!” . 
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THE OLD SEXTON. 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


"T'was nigh the hour of evening prayer, 
The sexton climbed the turret stair 
Wearily, being very old; 

The wind of spring blew fresh and cold, 
Wakening there wolian thrills, 

And carrying fragrance from the hills. 


From a carven cleft he leaned, 
Eyeing the landscape newly greened ; 
The large sun, slowly moving down, 
Flushed the chimneys of the town: 
The same where he was first alive, 


Eighty years ago and five. 


Babe he sees himself, and boy ; 
Youth, astir with hope and joy; 
Wife and wedded love he sees ; 
Children’s children round his knees; 
Friends departing one by one; 

The graveyard in the setting sun. 


He seats him in a stony niche ; 

The bell-rope sways within his reach; 
High in the rafters of the roof 

The metal warder hangs aloof; 

All the townsfolk wait to hear 

That voice they know this many a year. 


It is past the ringing hour; 
There is silence in the tower, 

Save that on a pinnacle 

A robin sits, and sings full well. 
Bush! at length for prayer they toll: 
God receive the parted soul! 


THE PRISONER OF STATE. 


BY COURTLAND LIVINGSTONE. 


Every one remembers the incarceration of the 
noble and unfortunate Silvio Pellico, who so 
long inhabited the gloomy prison at Milan. The 
story of his wrongs has drawn tears from fair 
eyes and swelling sighs from manly breasts, and 
yet who that never experienced imprisonment 
can truly understand the terrible loneliness and 
weariness of such a life? A life in which a frag- 
ment scratched upon the wall—a rude etching 
with a rusty nail—a name, is an event, a sensa- 
tion when the longing to see a human face, or 
hear a human voice is uncontrollable, and when 
the desire to know who last occupied the dreary 
cell is equally strong. Then the climbing up to 
the little grated window—the sound of a bird 
flitting by, the clatter of a horse’s foot as he 
gallops riderless past, the distant moaning of 
the sea, or the winds in the tall pines—not one of 
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It was in the month of February, 1820. The 
slant sun shed a single beam into the cell of 
Pellico. It was the first day the sun had shone 

there, and its shining now was but for a moment, 

and then it disappeared. But its brief stay had 

wakened a new thought in the captive. On the 

wall, brightened by that glance, he had seen in- 
seribed “ Ze duc de Normandie.” The name was 

suggestive of many fancies. Who could it 
be? 

“Who occupied this room before I did, 
Jaques ?” asked Pellico, of the turnkey, who was 
a Frenchman, the next morning, as he came in 
to replenish the water pitcher for the prisoner. 

The fellow, who had been especially charged 
not to answer questions, merely pointed to the 
next cell. : 

“ Was it he who is now at number eighteen ?” 
persisted the captive. 

The man bowed his head in assent. 

Before noon, Pellico had opened a conversa- 
tion with his neighbor, which now consisted only 
of a few commonplace words. But when the 
afternoon sun shot down a more lingering ray 
than before, he discovered that besides the name 
there were some very beautiful verses in the 
same writing, and remembered the strong French 
accent of his fellow-prisoner, the finely modulated 
voice, and the well chosen words that had con- 
veyed his answers to the few questions he had 
addressed him, he grew more and more anxious 
to know something of the man'who had claimed 
80 distinguished a name. , 

Day after day the conversation was renewed 
and prolonged. The polished tone, the cul- 
tivated and noble sentiment, all pleased and 
charmed Pellico. Even his prison seemed less 
dark than before. One morning, after an ear- 
nest colloquy between the two, Pellico approached 
a question which had long trembled on his lips : 

“ May I ask the name of my new friend ?”’ 

And the answer came—“The Duke of 
Normandy.” 

“ The Duke of Normandy !” 


“Even so. I hear your surprised tone; and _ 


faney you are even now looking at the lines 
which I wrote on your wall.” 

“TI am indeed, lighted as they are by my 
one stray sunbeam.” 

“ Ay, by that stray sunbeam one year ago I 
wrote them there.” 

And Pellico read them aloud. 

“Tt makes one think better of one’s own verses 
when they are read like that,” said his friend. 

Mutual histories were afterwards exchanged. 

“I am the brother of Louis XVII. —the 


these things escape the eye or ear fe expire 


danphin who was said to have died in the tem- 
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ple. My uncle, called Louis XVIIL, is the 
usurper of my throne.” 

“ But why, my friend, did you not assert your 
rights on the restoration of the Bourbons ?” 

“TI was illin France at the time. No one 
sympathized with mé except the good Prince of 
Conde, and my sister, the Duchess of Angon- 
leme—and they had no power to help to restore 
my rights.” 

So rational and connected were the assertions 
ofthe prisoner, and his account of being arrested 
and thrown into prison, that Pellico was im- 
pressed with the truth of his statements, and 
settled firmly to the belief ‘that he was the much- 
injured dauphin. ~ 

Some time previous to this, a gentleman at- 
tended one evening at the theatre at Modena. 
While he was there, it commenced raining 
violently. A Frenchman near him politely 
offered him his umbrella, while entering the car- 
riage of the governor, Count di ——, telling him 
where he might return it to. This led to an ac- 
quaintance which resulted in mutual satisfaction 
to each. Both were men of cultivation, learning, 
and intelligence—both were of refined taste, and 
loved the fine arts with enthusiastic appreciation, 
and in all these they harmonized perfectly, or if 
a shade of difference arose, it did but give zest 
to their intercourse. The stranger was called 
De Bourlon, and was said to have come from 
Corsica. The two gentlemen often walked out 
together, and it was* particularly noticed that 
whenever the Corsican met the Grand Duke of 
Modena, the latter saluted him with such recog- 
nition as he would show only to those of high 
rank. 

All at once the Corsican was missing, and the 
stranger was informed that he had been arrested, 
which news surprised and distressed him much, 
as he had taken a tender interest in him on ac- 
count of his superior manners and highly culti- 
vated mind. As a state prisoner, arrested in pri- 
vate, and tried with the deepest secrecy, he had 
been carried to Milan, and the good Silvio 
Pellico had become not only interested in, but 
tenderly attached to, one whose fine qualities and 
noble bearing would seem to demand a better 
fate. 

“T am going away, Signor Pellico,” said the 
soft yet clear voice of his fellow-prisoner, after 
months of intercourse that seemed binding them 
together, as with a flexible chain of pure gold— 
months that had made them necessary to each 
other, and in which they had enjoyed a compan- 
ionship so full of sympathy and tenderness, that 
it seemed absolutely cruel to break it—for one 
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and not for the other-to: arrive at-the freedom so 
desired by both. 

And the next morning Silvio Pellico heard 
only the echoes of his own voice as he called 
aloud to his friend. He was gone—liberated, 
the turnkey said, and escorted by gens d’ armes 
out of Lombardy and the. Austrian. dominions. 

It was June—soft, warm and delightful. How 
much so to him who has breathed no air save 
that of a prison for years, none but.he could tell. 
Every bird that waved its wing above his head— 
every flower that sprang up in his path, must 
have been a source of happiness to the liberated. 


© 

A little Alpine cottage, high up in the moun- 
tains, and looking almost as inacessible as an 
eagle’s nest, was inhabited by an honest and in- 
telligent peasant and his family. Phillipo San- 
gradi was a nobleman: in peasant’s garb. His 
wife was a good, kind, motherly woman, worthy 
to be the wife of such a man; and the daughter, 
Bianca, was.the loveliest flower that bloomed in 
that Alpine solitude. Of-any other home than 
this she had never dreamed, or wished for. 
Hardship and privation she had never known, 
for her parents’ hearts were bound up in her, 
and they sought to keep.the sordid cares of life 
from their darling as far as possible. But she 
had learned from the nuns, at a convent where 
Philippo’s industry had enabled him to place 
her for a year, to embroider beautifully—and a 
part of every day was set aside for this purpose. 
Her father carried the work to the ladies of a 
villa below the cottage, and readily disposed of 
that which was so superior to the-embroidery of 
the shops in the neighboring cities. This em- 
ployment did not prevent Bianca from. sharing 
with her father the stirring exercise which he 
deemed so needful for her health. Every day 
she attended. him to the mountain path that 
wound downward to the scene of his labor—and. 
evening saw her watching. half way down the. 
steep cliff for his. return. 

On one of these occasions, she. was startled at. 
hearing a groan issuing from behind the. rock- 
against which she was leaning. It was repeated, 
and Bianca’s benevolence getting the better of 
her fears, she crept around the rock, and saw. in. 
the dim twilight a sight that stirred up every 
tender and pitying emotion. Beside the rock 
lay a man, in the garb of a noble, pale, and 
bleeding profusely from a wound in the side, 
which he had in vain endeavored, as it seemed 
to staunch with the long grass that grew within 
his reach in the fissures of therock. To tear off 
the white linen apron that protected the blue 
dress from injury, to ecrape a portion of it into 
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lint for the wound, and to hasten-to a spring net 


far off for water, which she brought in a gourd: 


left always beside it, for strangers to drink-from, 
occupied but a few moments, and by the time 
she had done, Philippo himself came-up the 
mountain. 

Fortunately they were near the cottage, and, 
by summoning a young man who had just turned 
into another path, and a boy who was taking 
care of some goats, Philippo was able, after con- 
structing a litter of some dry branches and cover- 
ing it thickly with the soft, long grass, to convey 
the wounded man home. No surgical aid was 
within reach, but Philippo had some skill and he 
bound up the wound with both judgment and 
tenderness; and as no conventional scruples 
prevented his daughter from assisting her mother 
to nurse the stranger, he was soon well enough 
to tell the story of his misfortune. Without re- 
vealing who he was, he satisfied them that he 
was of noble blood, but that reasons of state 
policy prevented him from declaring himself. 
He related how the very escort which had been 
provided for his safety, and had accompanied 
him with the greatest care and respect during the 
route across Lake Como and the Alps, had 
committed the outrage. upon him, and left-him 


for dead. That the design was private treachery 
and not for mercenary ends, the fact that his 
money and jewels were untouched, sufficiently 


proved. He called himself the Count de Bour- 
lon, and not until the truth burst upon him that 
the little Alpine maiden, Bianca, was loving 
him with all the ardent susceptibilities of a heart 
which had hitherto resisted all suitors for her 
love, did he unfold to her the strange secret of 
his birth, and the stranger destiny which had 
made him a wanderer. Alas, what were these 
distinctions to a loving soul that had poured out 
its richest treasures upon one whom Bianca 
would have loved as well had he been the poor- 
est goat-trader of the Alps! The poor girl 
pined and withered in her grief, until Philippo 
begged him to depart, that absence might do the 
work of healing. 

Again the noble stranger seems to have ex- 
posed himself to the reckless fury that had al- 
ways hovered near him. In all probability he 
was recognized by some one whose interest it 
was to despatch him, for not long after he left 
Philippo’s cottage, he was found dead in one of 
the Swiss valleys. 

Bianca mourned long and bitterly the fate of 
one who had made such deep impression on her 
heart; but time brought a serene twilight to her 
Ssorrowing day. “ At eventide there was light.” 
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The faithful daughter found solace for her grief 
in tending the declining years of her parents, 
and when they had departed, God raised up an- 
other friend, in the curate of the little Alpine 
church, who had watched her unceasing atten- 
tions to them, and had_ rightly judged that so 
good a daughter could not be otherwise than a 
good wife. He became “lover, brother,husband,”” 
all in one, nor did he chide her when she some- 
times wept over the sad fate of the stranger. 


THE UNITED STATES COAL-FIELDS. 


The London Atheneum predicts a wonderful , 
future for the United States from the inex- ‘* 
haustible wealth of its coal-fields. It says: “Av- 
eraging the total thickness of the. workable coal 
in Great Britain at. thirty-five feet, we have a 
total of workable coal equal to 190,000,000,000 
tons. In the same way, estimating the total 
area of productive coal-fields of North America 
as 200,000 square miles (that is, inclusive of the 
British provinces, and averaging the thickness of 
good workable coal at 20 feet), we gain a result 
of 4,000,000,000,000 tons. Or, to make these 
results more applicable: if we take the amount 
of workable coal in Belgium as 1, then that in 
the British Islands is rather more than 5, that in 
all Europe 8 3-4, and that in all the coal-fields 
of North America is 111. This method of ratio. 
is more intelligible than that of relative super~ 
ficial magnitudes—and we at once perceive 
the United States possess more than twenty-two 
times our amount of: coal.” 


FILIAL LOVE: 


A plain, old gentleman went with his team to. 
bring home his sons, two young sprigs who were 
soon expecting to graduate. hile returning 
they stopped ata hotel in one of our coun 
towns, for dinner. The landlord, struck with. 
the dashing appearance of the two gentlemen, 
made himself very officious, while he took the. 
old man, from his homespun ap nce to be, 
nothing but a driver, and asked them if they, 
ae the driver to sit at the same table wi 

m. 

“ Well, Dick,” said the younger, aside to his. 
brother, “‘ as he is our father, and it is his team, 
and he will bear the expense, I think we had 
better let him eat with us.” ‘ 

“Yes, I think so too, under the circum- 
stances,” he replied. ‘“ Landlord, give him a. 
place at.the.table.””—Olive Branch. 


The term i ity can only be applied to those. 
who, accus to practise every part of social 
justice, are conscientiously accurate in all their 
dealings, faithful to every trust, tenacious of 
every promise, disdaining to dissemble or pre- 
yaricate; and who would regard every act of. 
injustice as a meanness to which they would not, 
stoop. 


+ a 


REASON. 
the root, fair faith is but the flower; 
The fading flower shall die, but reason lives 
Immortal, as her Father in the skies.—Youne. 
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A BONG. 


BY MARK LEMON. 

I would not have thee young again, 
Since I myself am old; 

Not that thy youth was ever vain, 
Or that my age is cold; 

But when upon thy gentle face 
I see the shades of time, 

A thousand memories replace 
The beauties of thy prime. 


Though from thine eyes of softest blue 

Some light hath passed away, 
’ ‘Love looketh forth as warm and true 

As on our bridal day 

I hear thy song, and though in part 
°Tis fainter in its tone, 

I heed it not, for still thy heart 
Seems singing to my own. 


(oRIGINAL.] 
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BY MARGARET WOOD. 


I map just returned to San Francisco after an 
absence of four years in the mines of Australia. 
I had been successful there, and made’many true 
and warm friends amid the rough-and-tumble of 
my camp life, but the noblest and truest of all 
was Charlie Vaughn, who now stood beside me. 
He was but a few months my senior, and yet ap- 
parently had the advantage of several years—his 
temperament was so grave, his judgment so cool 
and deliberate, while I was the creature of im- 
pulse and often led away by the wildest caprices. 
It was to him that I owed all my success, for I 
was ever impatient to throw wp my ventures 

without waiting the result, and seek out some- 
thing new; but his earnest persuasions always 
influenced me, less however for their intrinsic 
excellence than from a desire to gratify him. I 
often wondered at the attraction which drew to- 
gether two natures so thoroughly dissimilar. 

San Francisco, though it sounds so new to 
eastern ears, was my old home, for my father 
had emigrated there some ten years previously, 
and those years had been so crowded with events 
that they really seemed twice that number. My 
parents had died before my departure for Aus- 
tralia. My only other relatives were the family 
of my Uncle Townsend, ‘consisting of himself, 
my aunt, and two cousins, Herbert and Julia. 
Herbert was quite a character, though it took me 
some time to discover it—polished and insinua- 
ting in his manners, but— the rest will be seen 
by-and-by. Julia was a dashing and handsome 
girl, and her kindness and attention to me were 


quite delightful after being so long deprived of 
the society. of ladies. ‘Though she had any num- 
ber of admirers she gave me the preference, and 
consequently I found myself constantly engaged 
in amusements of some kind — parties, balls, 
rides or drives, the theatre or opera. It was a 
sort of intoxication which left me no time for 
thought. Isaw Charlie but occasionally, as he 
avoided that kind of life, and I was aware that 
he did not share my admiration of my cousin 
Julia. 

“Don’t go too fast, Bob,” said he. “ You 
are in a false position now. Your horses, and 
fine presents, and flowing purse are what the 
Townsends admire, and what else do they know 
about you? Does Miss Julia ever say a word 
which awakens an effort of intellect, or one gen- 
uine heart-throb? She gives you bits of gossip, 
she falls into raptures over new fooleries, or with 
little airs, little pettishnesses, ‘or little remarks, 
extracts admiration for her own dress or her 
person.” 

I felt the blood rush to my temples, for I real- 
ized the truth of what Charlie said—but I had 
already gone too far. Iam sure I cannot tell 
how it happened. I had drank several glasses 
of champagne that evening, and I said what in 
the eyes of Julia and the world made me her 
affianced lover. 

“Rash boy!” said Charlie, who understood 
the whole from my looks. “It is hardly a month 
yet, andI thought I could trust you that long. 
And it is for this, is it, that I kept you out of all 
scrapes in Australia, to let you fall into one of 
the deucedest kind ?”’ 

“Don’t swear, Charlie. An oath from you 
would have something awful about it. It was 
not your fault, for it was really very sudden, and 
—I don’t think it was mine—for, as I remember, 
I couldn’t help it. I think somehow Julia éx- 
pected it, and I—I had to—” 

“Had to !—you—you—no I wont swear. But 
tell me, where are all your plans for self-improve- 
ment? Where is the course of study which we 
were to take up together, and the journeys on 
foot and in the saddle, to make ourselves acquaint- 
ed with this splendid country of which every true 
son should know something? Where is the po- 
litical economy we were to become masters of ?”’ 

“But I’m not the first fellow, Charlie, who 
has been caught with a pretty face. It’s common, 
certainly. I didn’t know that you had such ob- 
jection to marriage.” 

“It is not the thing, but its quality, that I ob- 
ject to—but give it up, Bob, let’s start off to- 
morrow.” 


“Impossible, Charlie. I bought that splendid 
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house in Chestnut Avenue yesterday, and the | 


marriage cannot be fur off, I suppose.” 

Charlie drew up as if shot—then, turning: upon 
his heel left the room, and I was alone with 
common sense, which I believe had not been my 
companion for some weeks. I saw that I had 
disappointed my friend, and destroyed my own 
plans for progress and usefulness. Dreams of 
love I had had too, which were so different from 
the reality—but then Julia was such a splendid 
creature, and so fond of me.’ My only course 
now, thought I, is to drown all other thoughts in 
her presence; and in pursuance of this idea, 
though the hour was so untimely, I caught my 
hat and dashed off in the direction of my aunt’s. 
A person was just leaving the door and I passed 
in without ringing, and going through the par- 
lor, which was unoccupied, entered the library. 
There, seated in the recess of the windSw, was 
a little figure clothed in black. It was Lucy 
Townsend, the orphan niece of my uncle, and 
who, as she did not go into society, I had seldom 
met. Indeed, I had scarcely looked at her be- 
fore—for to my cousin Julia, she was but a little 
forest flower beside the brilliant dahlia. Nowa 
sunbeam fell upon her brown hair, and there was 
a radiance in her expression which made her 
beautiful. 

“Dol intrude, Miss Lucy?” said 1, as she 
perceived me and arose. 

“@ no indeed, Mr. Clark! On the contrary, 
Iam glad to see any one to whom I can impart 
something of my happiness. I have just finished 
reading Aurora Leigh, and it has helped me so 
much. It has proved to = what a beautiful 
thing it is to be a woman.’ 

“And could a beautiful woman ever doube 
that ?” said I. 

The glory was gone from her face in a flash, 
and the old look of blank indifference now 
returned. 

“Excuse me—do forgive me, Miss Lucy,” 
said I, “ for my stupid commonplace. Will you 
not tell me somewhat of that book? I am sure 
it would interest me.” 

And she did tell me, and her enthfsiasm, her 
fresh, glowing thoughts, her sentiments so noble 
and pure, stirred a new fountain in my heart. 
I wondered that I, had ever thought her ugly 
with those soulfull eyes— with that beaming 
smile. I know not how much time had passed 
when Julia entered. She was attired in a wrap- 
per, and her hair in curl papers, and her face 
wore a cold and hard expression, which : had 
never there before. 

“ Where’s ma?” she asked of Lucy, in siaiies 
tone, but before she could receive a reply, she 
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perceived me. She was evidently not greatly 
pleased, and it was some moments before she 
could smooth her ruffled brow. She said some- 
thing about dishabille and stupidity and excuses, 
and disappeared. Her presence had fallen like 
discord upon a strain of sweet harmony, and I 
took a hasty leave. 

That evening I was to accompany Julia to a 
large party. Though early it was quite dark, as 
the sky was overcast, and as I approached the 
square where my uncle’s house stood, I was 
startled by a woman’s scream. With a few 
bounds I reached the spot in season to give one 
blow to the cowardly ruffian, who hastened to 
make his escape he perceived me. To my 
astonishment I recognized in the lady Lucy 
Townsend. She was greatly excited, though 
she said she had received no offence from the 
stranger beyond the offer of his company for a 
walk. Then she told me that she was a teacher 
of music, and had two pupils who employed her 
between the hours of seven and eight. That 
hitherto she had returned without annoyance, 
but now she must give them up. 

“Not so, Miss Lucy,” said I. 
had the pleasure of being of use to you once, 
permit me to attend you every time that you 
have occasion to go out of an evening.” 

She refused, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that I could overcome her objections, which 
were only the fear of troubling me, and when 
she left me as I entered the parlor, her voice 
trembled and there were tears in her eyes. Poor 
child! had she then received so little kindness 
that this should call up so much emotion ¢ 

My dahlia was more brilliant than ever that 
evening, and I wis congratulated by many on 
my conquest. She talked incessantly, but some- 
how she never awakened an idea which I could 


seize hold of. She rallied me upon my serious- 
ness—wondered to what sobering process I had’ 


submitted—thought my long-faced friend, Charlie 
Vaughn, had imparted to me something of his 
lugubriousness. I did not tell her of Lucy’s 
adventure. 

Two nights after, I walked past the Pacific 
Hotel at eight o’clock. I soon saw Lucy leave 
the door, and attended her home. How different 
was her sphere from that of Julia’s. These 
walks became very dear to me—how dear I dared 
not tell Lucy, for she regarded me as the affi- 
anced husband of her cousin, and received my 
attentions as those of pure friendship. The 
time appointed for the marriage was every day 
approaching, and to drown my tormenting 
thoughts I plunged into the most reckless d 
pation.. Even Julia rallied me on my devotion 


As I have*- 


’ 
‘ 
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Watched the process silently. 
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to,.the wine-cup, and neagly every night,I spent 


atthe gambling-table. In this I had, always. 


been.encouraged by my cousin Herbert—indeed, 
I had made the discovery that,nights like these 
were for him business hours. 


One night I felt myself watched by a,pair of 
large, dark eyes, the owner of which was,a 
Spanish-looking person, with beard and mus- 
taghe. which nearly covered his face. I had 
played with Herbert with my ‘usual success, and 
ngw,the stranger challenged me.toagame. I 
aggepted, but Herbert upon some pretence 
claimed me again. I refused him, at, which he, 
was greatly enraged, and as I laid my stakes, he 
hissed between his closed teeth, “ cursed fool !” 

My blood was heated with wine, and I turned 
fiercely upon him with the question, ‘‘ Did you 
mean. that for me, sir?” 

“Yes, for you, if you will stake money in that 
way when your head is thick with wine, Come, 
Bob, take a word of advice from your brother, 
agd leave the table to-night.” 


“Then why did you bring me here—to fleece 
me yourself, ha? Your attachment. is really 
touching, but, my most loving cousin, you must 
wait another night for your turn.” And I 
plunged earnestly into the game. 

“Won, by Jove!” said Herbert, who had 
“ That’s what I 
call devil’s luck. A thousand dollars is enough 
in, one night! Now, cousin Bob, I’m sure you'll 
go home with me.” 

“No, indeed,” said I. “I find winning 
tremely amusing by way of variety. It is really 
more exciting than losing, and as excitement is 
what I seek why should I give itup? I stake 
five thousand,” said ], to my. antagonist, He 
accepted—a few moments of suspense, and my 
money was gone. 

“Now,” said Herbert, with a. sardonic grin, 
“I hope you are satisfied, and are sufficiently 
cgnvinced of the thickness of your, skyll.” 

“ By no means,” said I—“ I double the stake.” 

“Mad! mad!” he screamed. “TI’ll callin the 


' police—I’ll swear you’re mad—I’ll tell my sister 


—T’ll break up the engagement!” 

A wild, glorious hope dawned in my heart, and 
I almost shouted for joy as the stranger accepted 
my stake. Again I lost. Herbert evidently 
mistook my mood for defiance, and thought his 
best.move would be silence. My eyes were fixed 
upon his with a longing to read his whole soul. 
Had he yet given me up? I determined_not to 
leaye a doubt. 


“I stake,” said I, “my houge in Chestnut 
Ayehue, valued at thirty thousand dollars.” 
Tt-was accepted, and I again lost. Herbert 
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turned upon his heel and left the room, and I 
knew that my secret game was won. I shook 
hands with my antagonist, and blessed him in 
my soul. I went out into the solitude of the 
crowded streets, and almost shouted in my ex- 
cess of joy. The image of Lucy was in my 
heart, and sweet dreams were floating wildly in 
my brain. The stars looked down with their 
pure sympathy, and the winds whispered, “ you 
are free as we.” But suddenly I felt a sharp 
pain—then a choking sensation, and instantly all 
was dark. 

My next consciousness was that of a large 
apartment in dim half light. A low groan fell 
upon my ear, and the tread of a muffled footfall. 
I was lying upon a pallet with my head ina 
napkin, and my wrist in a bandage. I soon 
learned *that I was in a hospital—that I had 
been found by the police insensible upon the 
pavement, and covered with blood. I had been 
robbed of everything of value about my person, 
and there was nothing left by which I could be 
identified. Here truly was an opportunity for 
reflection—sick and among strangers—the in- 
mate of a hospital—the recipient of public 
charity. What a change! Had I really reduced 
myself to beggary? Was I utterly abandoned 
of my friends? O, what a-flood of bitter thought 
rolled over me! With a strange inconsistency 
all the exultation of my first consciousness of 
freedom had passed away, and I only compared 
my situation with what it might have been—with 
what it promised to be when but six short weeks 
before I had stood beside Charlie with health, 
hope, fortune and happiness all within my grasp. 
I knew then what the tortures of the lost are. 
This excitement increased my unfavorable symp- 


toms, and the result was._a fever on the brain 
which confined me for several weeks. In my 


delirium 1 lived over again all the mad follies of | 


my late past life. O, how they tormented me! 
How I longed for the rest I had ever felt with 
Charlie, and in the sweet presence of Lucy. gAt 


length the hot fever pissed away and leffme 
weak as a child in both mind and body. I had 
become resigned to my desolation, I knew I de- 
served it. Sometime I should probably be well 
and go out into the world again broken in health 
and fortune, Would Charlieforgive me? Yes, 
I was sure. Would Lucy despise me? Perhaps 
#o. A hand was upon my shoulder—I opened 
my eyes from my day-dream. 

“ Poor Bob !’’ said a familiar voice. 

“O Charlie, God bless you! Then — 
not deserted me.” 

“ Deserted you!” said Charlie, as he dashed 
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the tears from his “eyes. “I have visited you 
every day for a fortnight, but now for the first 
time you are well enough to recognize me.”’ 

“QO, Charlie, my boy, this is happiness.” And 

in my weakness I wept like a'child. 

I was soon after able to take the air, and Char- 
‘ie removed me to his lodgings. But first I took 
affectionate leave my physicians and at- 
~tendants, to whom I had become greatly attached. 

How suffering softens*the héart! Thank God 
‘for it! For the first-time I felt the humiliations 
of my poverty. I‘had not the mteans of bestow- 
“ing a parting gift upon’my*attendants. @harlie 
“saw my embarrassment and placed his purse in 
‘my hand. 0, affection is ‘so ‘sweet! It is'so 
blessed to feel yourself ‘folded in the rich, warm 
vheart of a friend, that even poverty, sorrow and 
* self-abasement itself; are a cheap price to procure 
it. Charlie would not allow me‘ to’speak of my 
career of folly until I was fully restored, “and 
then when I undertook to tell him I found that 
in my delirious ravings he had learned all. As 
soon as I was able I called at my uncle’s. My 
aunt only made ‘her appearance, and my first 
glance at her face told me that all my affairs in 
that quarter were settled. Suffice it to say that 


I received from her such a description of my 


ch and career as was by no means flatter- 
ing. She “held the glass up to nature.” She 
said that Julia"had been so shocked by the ac- 
count which Herbert had given of my reckless- 
ness and folly, that she considered herself entire- 
ly absolved from her engagement, and ended by 
hinting that any further visits to her house would 
be superfluous. 


“Madam,” I replied, “I acquiesce in all that 
you say, and yet there is a lady here whom I 


trust would not regard me with utter contempt, 
~and whom I would be glad to'see once more. I 
mean Miss Lucy Townsend.” 
No sooner had I spoken than I felt myself a 
fool for having done so. My aunt’s face ern 


positively cat-like. 

“You would like to'take evening walks with 
her again, would you?” said she, “to the dis- 
grace of my family. You perceive, sir, that 
your conduct is thoroughly unmasked. It was 
my son who discovered the conduct of that base 
creature and yourself, and I assure you we are 
‘as free from her presence,” as we will be from 
yours.” 

“Horrible woman!” I exclaimed, ‘ what 
would you insinuate* She is pure as an angel. 
You shall surely retract this injustice.” 

A scornful laugh was the only reply, and she 
left the room. A new misery had now burst 

*apon me. She who had become the loadstar of 
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my imagination, whose smile lived in my heart * 
‘tike a dream of heaven, had through me séffered 
this humiliation. Almost frenzied with the 
thonght, I sought the counsel of my friend. “He 
undertook to discover her residence by making 


inquiries of her pupils at the Pacific Hotel. He 
found her at the house of a friend whither'she 
had gone when’'she left’ my uncle’s. « He said, no 
doubt, the best things he could of me, and made 
an appointment for me to visit her. I didso, 
and what we had mutually suffered, was a bond 
of sympathy to draw ~us more closely together. 
Disgusted as Ihad become with the glitter of 
external charms, I was prepared to appreciate 
her undtrusivegrace. Ennuied as I had been 


“with Julia’s empty twaddle, the thought and -feel- 


‘ing which flowed forth in Lucy’s every word, 
was as refreshing as the water-springs and pahm- 
trees of the oasis to the weary traveller of the 
desert. My visits became very frequent,-and 
Charles often accompanied me. Now I had 
found a woman to whom I was proud to intro- 
duce him. Months folled away, and though 
heavy debts still hung over me, I had by patient 
perseverance in a situation which. Charlie Had 
procured for me, again won a prospect for inde- 
pendence, and not till then did I breathe to Lucy 
the love I had ‘so long cherished for her. But 
she had known it long before, for such emotions 
do not wait to be expressed ,in words, and’she 
had loved me ‘with the more tenderness that I 
had refrained so long. She knew me to be poor, 
and had every reason to doubt my capacity*for 
usefulness—but the depth and devotion of my 
love she did not doubt. Again I was betrothed, 


and the difference between this and my first, was 


like that of the wild revels of the Pandemonium 
compared to the divine joys of heaven. Charlie 
had been also for some time ‘engaged to a sweet 
and gentle woman, and the time of his marriage 
was approaching. He said to me, one morning: 


“ Bob, why will not Lucy and you stand up 
with us? I’m in earnest, boy—let’s be married 
the same day and take those two pretty cottages 


down on the bay, which I pointed out to you 
yesterday.” 

A choking sensation came to my throat. “I 
must wait, Charlie, until I have done something 


more towards redeeming my past folly.” 
“Ts that your only objection ?” 
“ Ts it not sufficient ?” 
“Perhaps so. By the way, I saw a gentle- 


man to-day who wishes you to meet him at that 
unlucky house in Chestnut Avenue.” 


“ How strange! I have had the weakness to 
avoid it ever since—butat what hour?” ~ 
“Atfour, P) 
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“TI will be there.” 

I kept my appointment, and what was my as- 
tonishment to meet again those mysterious eyes 
which had been my fate on the last night of my 
mad career. I greeted him cordially. 

“ Most happily met, sir—it is along time since 
I have had this pleasure.” 

His greeting was equally cordial, and he then 
added: ‘“Itis not every one, Mr. Clark, that 
loses money with so good a grace as yourself. I 
am most happy to see you again, though this is 
the last interview we must ever have.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that, let me hope differ- 
ently,” gaid I. 

“ But the stranger exclaiming, “‘O, Bob, don’t 
you know me?” gave a violent clutch to his 
massive beard, and off it came, leaving the famil- 
iar face of Charlie Vaughn. 

What followed may, as the writers say, be 
better imagined than described. He, then, was 
my-opponent of that eventful night, and the win- 
ner of my fortune. | 

It’s all yours again, Bob,” said he, “ but the 
lesson I gave you is worth a dozen fortunes. 
Well, I suppose you'll set up here now as a man 
of fashion, and scorn the humble cottage which 
I proposed to you this morning.” 

“Never! never!” exclaimed I. “ ride 
over and see what Lucy says to this aspect of 


We didso. 1 related the denouement, and 
Charlie recapitulated the events of that mad 


night. 

“ But, Mr. Vanghn,” said Lucy, “how could 
you risk losing your own property to such a reck- 
less madcap ?” 

“No risk at all,” said he, in “ playing with a 
man who sces every card double. The truth is, 
Miss Lucy, that Bob is never safe out of leading- 
strings, and now, as Iam about to marry, and 
shall have less time to look after him than for- 
merly, I must resign him to your charge.” 

With this Charlie bowed himself out. I took 
up the argument where he left it, and result was 
that I am the happiest fellow in San Francisco. 
The twin cottages are occupied—our piazzas 
join—Charlie’s and mine, and we were sitting 
out there two evenings ago, Charlie and his wife, 
and Lucy and I, when several carriages drove 
by. It was a bridal party, and occupying the 
front carrigge was my cousin Julia and her new- 
made husband. 

“ He’s worth half a million, Bob, and is the 
fastest man in San Francisco.” 

“ He is fust-er than I 7, Charlie.” 


To check passion by passion, and anger by 
anger, is to lay one demon and raise another. 
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THE SILK WEAVER OF LYO\S. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tne sweet atmosphere of the South, soft and 
bland as airs from paradise, was filled with the 
fragrance of roses. Many of these delicious 
children of the sun were blooming in the garden 
of Angelo Beichon, the gunsmith of Lyons, who 
added to his skill in fashioning warlike weapons, 
the most exquisite floral taste. All Lyons ad- 
mired the profusion and elegance of his roses, of 
which he contrived to have an ever-blooming 
succession. Old Antoine, whom Boichon em- 
ployed as a gardener, declared that it was impossi- 
ble to say which monsieur valued most, his daugh- 
ter or his flowers; and in truth, he seemed as 
much attached to them as to her. 

Rose Claudine Boichon was a being “made up 
of fire and sun and déw,” passionate and gentle, 
deeply-loving and modest—a creature as innocent 
as a child, yet with a subtle wit and a deeply re- 
ligious nature combined—a figure all grace, a 
face full of tenderness, and eyes that might be 
almost deemed holy in their pure and sweet ex- 
pression. Attached to he: father by the fondest 
affection, she entered into all his enjoyments, and 
no less into his cares. He confided to her the 
details of his business, and asked her aid in reg- 
istering his plants—their names, ages and quali- 
ties—and in fact, the father and daughter were 
completely identified with each other, so that one 
could not be sorry and the other not weep, and 
one could not smile without calling up a corres- 
ponding smile in the other’s face. 

A morning of exquisite summer beauty called 
forth the gunsmith and his daughter earlier than 
their wont. A thousand birds made the air vocal 
with their strains, and thousands of flowers sent 
up from the earth a blended fragrance, in which 
that of the roses predominated. The clear, ine 
vigorating breezes of morning swept over their 
beds, and bronght from thence a subtle aroma 
that filled the senses with rapture. Boichon was 
enthusiastic in his praises, while Claudine re- 
mained quietly drinking in the fragrance. After 
a walk around the garden, they saw a stranger 
leaning on the wall, as if admiring the beauty of 
the flowers. Bdichon was in his most benevolent 
mood, when he might have- been coaxed into a 
gift of his favorite blossom ; and the evident ad- 
miration of the young man warmed his heart 
towards him. He invited him to enter the gar- 
den. Claudine blushed, and removed to a dis- 
tant spot, while her father and the young man 
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conversed together. Finding that he was a silk 
weaver, and consequently confined most of the 
day to a close room, Boichon invited him, to re- 
peat his walk in this “ wilderness of sweets” 
whenever his inclination prompted him. 

Again and again the young silk weaver went 
to look at the roses, unconscious that he was run- 
ning a great risk of losing his heart by the means 
he employed to gain exercise. Already Rose 
Claudine had become a star to his path. He 
dreaded even to mention her name to her father, 
lest he should suspect it, and give him leave to 
absent himself forever. So he watched and 
waited, and came even on dark and foggy morn- 
ings, when Claudine wore a shawl over her head 
that obscured her beauty, although nothing could 
take away the effect of the finest pair of eyes in 
the world. So thought the young silk weaver, 
at least, in whom Claudine had already felt some 
interest—increased perhaps by the homage which 
he.seemed to pay her. 


she suggested that her father could 


*,dlono less than invite his new friend to breakfast 
hose mornings which were not so agreeable: 


ut of doors; and the next rainy morning be- 
held the young man seated at Boichon’s hospi- 
table table, partaking of cheer which Claudine’s 
own hands had prépared. Its excellence sug- 
gested the contrast between it and the scanty fare 
which the poorer class of silk weavers were ac- 
customed to; and then the guest, roused to his 
favorite subject, poured forth such a volley of 
enthusiasm as to astonish and delight his hearers. 

It was his: ardent desire to devote his life to 
the amelioration of the condition in which these 
people were placed. His childhood had been 
passed in the country, with all the sweet influence 
of nature around him, His father, M. Jacquard, 
was in easy circumstances—a landed proprietor 
in the suburbs of Lyons, but unfortunately ex- 
changed this comfortable independence for the 
business of a silk weaver. He lost his fortune 
and his life by the operation; and the legacy he 
left his son was the inheritance of two looms. 
As he grew up, the terrible burden of a labor that 
admits of no cesgation, that can afford no inter- 
val of rest or réereation, pressed heavily upon 
his mind. He saw the miserable Lyonese work- 
men, joyless, gloomy, stunted and deformed, from 
incessant working at the loom, in rooms where 
no ray of sunlight ever came, and where thé 
thick, horrible atmosphere oppresses, while it does 
not kill. Living in dwellings where the sun is 
excluded because it would fade the silks, and 
around which no tree or shrub, or any sign of 
vegetation is ever seen—imprisoned within the 
loom, like birds in a cage, without even the bird's 
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privilege of moving as it lists—knowing the time 
of day only by the light or darkness which be- 
gins or ends their labor—fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, all bowed down alike to the torture of 
working in the same immovable posture—is it 
not terrible to look upon or to think of ? 

Think of it? Do the silken-elad ladies who 
trail a superfluous half-yard over the dusty bricks 
or the muddy crossings, ever think of this? O, 
gentle women, could ye but see all this—the 
pallid faces, bent forms and swollegi joints—could 
ye but know the ignorance and degradation, the 
joyless, unmeaning life—the life which God 
meant to be as bright and full of happiness and 
cheerful looks and thoughts as yours, your hearts 
would ache. 

As Jacquard recounted these things, Claudine 
caught his enthusiasm. She tore her silken 
apron from her waist and threw it away, declar- 
ing that she would in future, dress only in the 
plainest and cheapest materials. Boichon, too, 
promised that he would do something to interest 
the people around him to make life more toler- 
able. But faster than Jacquard’s schemes for the 
poor workmen, grew his love for the gunsmith’s 
peerless Rose—and satisfied that the two loved 
each other with a worthy and enduring love, 
Boichon consented to their marriage. He liked 
Jacquard, saw his genius and worth, and his own 
circumstances were such as to allow him to give 
his daughter to a poor man if he chose. 

In the household of Boichon the young man 
dreamed wonderful dreams, in which mechanical - 
forms superseded the love of flowers. Before 
they had attained to any distinctness, however, 
his father-in-law had lost the fortune he had ac- 
cumulated in his occupation of gun-making. 
Jacquard’s meditated improvements involved ex- 
penses, even before the idea was perfected suffi- 
ciently to work a single loom, and poverty like 
an armed man came upon him. Now, he realized 
the worth. of a good wife. Rose Claudine sold 
everything—her ornaments, the two looms, the 
bed—all but the cradle of their little babe. * 

“ What shall we do now, darling ?”’ asked Jac- 
quard, as he came home to the stripped and 
naked apartments from which so many comforts 
had been wrested to pay the debts. 

She looked up with a smile that went to his 
heart, though he could not return it—‘ I shall 
make straw bonnets for M. Kspan’s manufac- 
tory,” she answered, cheerily. 

She had eaten nothing that day, and. her child 
was asking the nourishment she had not to give. 
Jacquard went out from her presence with tears 
that would not be restrained. 

“ And I have brought her, angel as she is, t> 
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this strait!” he exclaimed. “ How cruel I have 
been to her whom I would have died for!” 

He-was passing by a lime-kiln at that moment, 
andthe laborers were just returning from their 

daily work. “Why could not I become one of 
these t” he asked himself. Approaching one who 
seemed to be the master, he asked if heneeded 
help. The man looked round -epon his work- 
‘men,-as if counting their number. 

Yes—one more is necessary, ‘but youxionot 
‘look much like a time-burner.” 

“TI can look like one to-morrow,” was vhis 
>reply. 

* Come, then, to-morrow “morning :at“seven, 
and ‘try your hand.” 

And he who had genius and talent which»might 
~have placed him on the topmost round of fortune, 
“was condemned to the meanest employment with 

only the alternative of starving. 

Seventeen years afterwards, the little child in 

‘the cradle had grown» a fine, handsome youth, 

‘with the talents of his father and the beauty of 
“Rose Claudine, Father and son were together 
»in the Republican regiments, marching toward 
“the Rhine against the enemy who had besieged 
vand conquered Lyons. On the banks of that 
vbeautiful river, the boy was struck by a cannon- 
ball by the father’s side, and Jacquard, weary, 
~exhausted and wounded, lay for months in the 
hospital, waiting for death to relieve him. Death 
came not. Time and a‘good constitution over- 
ame all, and Jacquard returned to the home 
*which he found desolated. No one knew of 
Claudine. For a time he feared that doubt and 
anxiety had put an end to the life which was so 
precious to him. He wandered through and 
around Lyons, to find the faded flower that had 
‘once brought fragrance and beauty to his home. 
One morning he strolled out to the suburbs. 
Passing a bleaching-ground covered with wet 
linen, his attention was'attracted to the thin fig- 
ure of a woman who was coming through the 
gateway with her basket. Their eyes met. Sick- 
ness and sorrow had altered Jacquard even more 
-than it had changed his wife—yet the woman’s 
heatt recognized him first. 0, the joy of the 
meeting! The two poverty-stricken, half-starved 
soulstheirs was indeed a happiness. 

She led him to her homesuch a home! A 
hay-loft which a charitable farmer had given her 
teave to take shelter in’from the storms, while the 
assistance she gave to theneighboring laundress~ 
es in hanging and spreading out their linen, pro- 
cured her a morsel of bread. 

“And wher will Claude come home?” she 
asked. 
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“ My-wife, my darling, ask me not for Claude,” 
he answered, ‘solemnly. ‘‘ He is where poverty 
nor sorrow-will ever reach him more.” 

The mother’s nature had not drooped entirely 
even under the heavy loads it had borne. Now, 
it sunk, never to be renewed. A few days in 
which they wept together over lost hopes—and 
-theemother lay down to die. He laid her in her 
‘ast resting-place, and then returned: sad and 
palone to his old experiments. Working all day 
in a manufacturer's loft, he carved all night, with 
the exception of a very short sleep, the bobbins 
and pulleys of his contemplated model. Atdast 

it was finished—the model placed in the Indus- 
trial Exhibition, the bronze medal bestowed, and 


josuccess, fame and fortune awaited the silk weay- 


erof Lyons. The emperor saw his genius*and 
rewarded it. A pension of a thousand crowns 
was granted him, and Josephine herself wore a 
splendid brocade, which his own hands wove and 
presented to her. Amidst all the honors and re- 
wards that met him on every hand, his «sole, 
- seeret thought was this—“ My poor Claudine !”’ 
He lived until his eighty-second year, and 
when he died, they raised a statue in one of the 
public squares of the city to the memory of Tar 
Six Weaver or Lyons. 


MADAME DE MOUCHY. 

The Mareschal de Mouchy, having been con- 
ducted apa to the Luxembourg, had scarce- 
ly arrived there when his wife entered the prison, 
The goaler observed to her, that the order for 
the Mareschal’s arrest made no mention of her, 
She answered with a gayety and sweet- 
ness, “ Since my husband isa prisoner, I am one 
also.” When he was carried before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal, he was still attended by his 
lady. The public accuser having informed Made 
ame de Mouchy that she was not called upon to 
appear, she replied, ‘“‘ When my husband is called 
for, Lam also called.” In a word, when the 
fatal sentence of death was pronounced upon 
the Mareschal, his faithful wife ascended the 
cart with him; and when the executioner ob- 
are ie yor she was not condemned to die, ‘she 
answ. Since sentence is upon 
husband, it is passed upon me bm oe 


ry, 
EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 
Girls are early taught deceit, and they never 
fo the lesson. Boys are more outspoken. 
This is because boys are instructed that to. be 
frank and open is to be manly and generous, 
while their sisters are perpetually admonished 
that “ this is not pretty,” or “that is not becom- 
ing,” until they have earned to control their 
natural impulses, and to regulate their conduct 
by precepts and example. The result of all this 
is, that while men retain much of their natural 
dispositions, women have made-up characters. 


‘Burten on Edycation. 
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THE CHAFF AND THE WHEAT. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


Both were lying at my feet— 
Plenteous chaff and scattered wheat ; 
I could choose which I thought meet. 


Though the grain like jewels lay 
At my feet, I, day by day, 
Only bore the chaff away ; 


And all my regrets are vain, 
That I often let remain 
On the ground the shining grain! 


If the treasure I would find, 
I must bend—and I, so blind, 
Therefore left the wheat behind! 


But the chaff was light to bear, 
Gathered without toil or care: 
So I called it good and fair! 


Some, more patient to descry, 
And more prudent far than I, 
Gathered grain and passed me by. 


And their strength seemed never spent ; 
While I, growing penitent, 
Watched them as they onward went. 


Never can my heart forget 
All its earnest, deep regret 
For the losses I have met; 


How my judgment went astray, 
That I gathered not each day 
Some good fruit upon the way! 


To bewail the past is vain— 
Let me look for shining grain, 
And, by striving, ease my pain; 


While I earnestly repeat 
To each pilgrim that I meet, 
“Leave the chaff and take the wheat.” 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHOICE: 
— oR,— 


GOOD FOR NOTHING SUSIE. 


BY COUSIN EMMA. 


“Susie, Susie Grey, come in the house this 
minute!” cried worthy Mrs. Grey, from the 
porch-door that led out into the garden. “ Dear 
me, what a trial that child is,’”’ she went on to 
say, by way of relieving her over-charged mind. 
“ She never will be a lady, never! If she only 
had a little of Sarah’s stability I should be glad. 
And here it is five o’clock and the table not set-— 
the biscuit not made—and the professor coming 
home with Charley at six !” 

Indeed, it was a trying time to this notable 
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housewife, whose round, rosy face grew redder 
and redder every moment. If she only hada 
good, smart Bridget to help her one half-hour ! 
She forgot in her hurry and flutter that an Irish 
girl was her utter aversion—that it was her 
pride to say that she would work in the kitchen 
all day before she’d have one of the slack, un- 
tidy creatures in her house! Very much like a 
culprit looked the young girl who ran up the 
steps and into the kitchen, just as Mrs. Grey con- 
cluded her remarks with a deep-drawn sigh. 

“Did you call me, mother?” she asked, com- 
ing up to the table where flour, butter and eggs 
were jumbled together in some confusion. 

“Yes, I did, you naughty—” So far Mrs. 
Gray went in her attempt to scold—when a 
glance at Susie brought a smile to her lips, in 
spite of her vexation. 

There she stood, looking so charmingly pi- 
quant—her white apron filled with blue violets, 
a wreath of dandelions around her head—her 
sunny hair falling over her white neck in long, 
disordered ringlets—her cheeks blooming like 
twin peaches, and a smile on her bright lips that 
was beautiful enough to disarm a much more 
severe mother than Susie had. ; 

“ You good for nothing little witch !” that was 
all the reproof that came. 

But just at that moment, the sedate and intel- 
lectual sister Sarah, who had been through a 
regular course of study at a first-class academy, 
who could read French, Latin and German, 
whose head was full of knowledge, both ancient 
and modern—the tall, angular, proper-looking 
Sarah walked majestically into the kitchen, and 
cast a severe glance upon Susie, who was throw- 
ing her violets in a great bunch into an earthen 
dish of cool water. 

“ Where have you been, sister Susan ?” she 
asked, with an ominous arch of her eyebrows. 
“ You look like a wild girl, with those leontodon 
tarawacums on your head.” 

“ Those what?” cried Susie, opening wide her 
brown eyes, and putting up one little white hand 
to grasp her wreath. “ Why, they are dande- 
lions, Sarah !”’ 

“T called them by their botanical name, Susan, 
—and these,” touching the violets, “ these are 
the viola cucullata—the variety is, I believe, how- 
ever, tetragona—lI will consult my text-book, and 
inform you, Susan.” 

“I don’t want any information,” cried Susie, 
impatiently. ‘“ I know what they are—my sweet 
little blue violets.” 

“You prefer to remain in ignorance,” said 
Sarah, severely. 

“ Dostop, girls,” interrupted Mrs. Grey, flour- 
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ishing her rolling-pin in the direction of the 
clock, which showed the half-hour past five. 
“Susie, run and set the table as quick as ever 
youcan. Puton the snow-drop damask cloth, 
and the best china, for you know Charley is go- 
ing to bring home the professor.” 

Away went good for nothing Susie, singing as 
she went— 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” 


while Sarah stood at the table watching her 
mother cut out the biscuits for supper. 

“Now you are at home, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Grey, depositing the last one in the dripping-pan, 
and opening the oven-door, “I hope you will 
take a little more interest in housework. You 
never will make a good wife unless you do.” 

“T have no taste for domestic affairs,” replied 
Sarah, glancing disdainfully at the dishes on the 
table, ‘‘ my tastes are more elevated. I intend to 
pursue my studies with undivided attention, and 
I am extremely glad that Professor Eastbrook is 
coming to pass a week with brother Charles. I 
think he will prove to be a congenial spirit, and 
I shall request him to mark out a course of 

‘solid reading for me.” 

“Sarah,” called Susie, from the dining-room, 
“T wish you would descend from your stilts long 
enough to cut the cake for supper.” 

Sarah sighed, and passing through the entry 
on her way to the parlor, cast a withering glance 
upon her sister, whose saucy face was covered 
with smiles and dimples. 

“T shall do nothing to assist you when you 
address me in that manner,” she said, severely. 

“T didn’t mean to vex you, Sarah.” And 
Susie’s face grew painfully crimson, while ready 
tears came to her eyes, chasing away both dim- 
ples and smiles. “I am sorry I hurt your 
feelings.” 

Sarah vouchsafed no reply, but passed on, 
while Susie bustled about with so many things 
to attend to, that she soon forgot her unfortunate 
remark, and was humming away as merrily as 
before. 

Six o'clock, and punctual as time itself came 
Charley driving up the lane, with the professor 
by his side. Mrs. Grey was ready to receive the 
stranger in the parlor. She was in a little flut- 
ter of anxiety, for Professor Eastbrook was a 
very learned man, with a large fortune, and she 
was fearful they would not be able to make his 
visit agreeable, they lived in such a quiet, simple 
way. Sarah, too, was in the parlor, erect, dig- 
nified and self-possessed—but good for nothing 
Susie, sure of not being missed unless by Char- 
ley, sat down on the doorstep, with her violets 


in her lap, arranging them in a China vase for 
the supper-table. 

It was just like Charley—the thoughtless fel- 
low! to spring out of the chaise, throw the reins 
to the boy, and seeing his little sister half hid by 
the honeysuckles that clambered over the porch, 
come bounding up the steps, followed by the 
professor, instead of taking him in the orthodox 
manner to the front door. Just like him, to give 
her a hearty kiss and pinch of the cheek at one 
and the same moment—and just like him to say 
with mock gravity : 

“ Allow me, most worshipful Professor East- 
brook, to present to you my youngest sister, com- 
monly called good for nothing Susie !” 

It was too bad—but there was no escape for 
Susie! She blushed, and pouted, and shook her 
head at Charley so hard that two or three of the 
dandelions fell from her wreath, which bringing 
to her mind the ridiculous figure she must make, 
only added to her beautiful confusion. Charley 
laughed, and catching her round the waist lifted 
her from her seat as if she had been a baby, 
making way for himself and the professor to 
pass by. 

“IT suppose he is too learned to deign to speak 
to anybody so little as I am,” thought Susie, as 
they disappeared through the kitchen, “ and I 
do think Charley was too bad. I might have 
looked a little more dignified. But I guess Sa- 
rah will be prim enough for him.” 

The supper was all ready and waiting—enough 
to tempt the appetite of a dyspeptic. Just such 
a bountiful tea-table as city people like to see. 
Professor Eastbrook was no exception to the 
rule, and his ride of a hundred miles had given 
him a keen appetite. Susie laughed slily at 
Sarah’s expression of blank dismay, as he de- 
voured biscuits, muffins and cake, and drank 
one, two, three, four cups of tea; for Sarah 
looked disdainfully upon creature comforts, and 
prided herself on being “a very small eater.” 
Mrs. Grey and Charley had the conversation all 
to themselves at the table. Charley was study- 
ing law in the village with Judge Moreland, and 
Professor Eastbrook, although five or six years 
his senior, was his very intimate friend. Fora 
long time his mother and sisters, particularly 
Susie, had been wishing to see him. He had 
once saved Charley from drowning, and that of 
itself was enough to bind their warm hearts to 
him forever. After supper, at Charley’s sugges- 
tion, the young people took their chairs out upon 
the piazza to watch the sunset, while Mrs. Grey 
busied herself with the tea-cups. The professor 
seemed thoroughly contented with himself and 
the world generally. Susie liked his face ex- 
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ceedingly, it was so frank and open, his eyes 
were such a deep, dark blue, his voice was so 
clear and cheerful, and his smile so sweet and 
winning. She watched htm slily as he listened 
to Sarah, who was introducing a conversation on 
her favorite topic—geology—and she fancied—it 
surely was nothing more than fancy, for Sarah 
was very wise !—a half smile on his lips, as she 
talked about geologic eras, the icthyosaurus, the 
plesiosaurus, and the pterodactyle. Charley in- 
terrupted her meditation by whispering in her 
ear : 
“Get yotr grace-hoops, Susie, and let us have 
a game while they are enjoying their scientific 
discourse—it is too much for weak brains like 
yours and mine.” 

Away went Susie, soon returning with her 
hoops, little fairy things adorned with long 
streamers of gay-colored ribbons, and in a 
moment more she and Charley were on the 
smooth lawn, laughing and shouting in a most 
undignified manner, quite unmindful of the grave 
professor. 

“ She is a wild little creature,” remarked Sarah, 
as the game progressed, and Professor East- 
brook’s eyes wandered to the lithe, graceful figure 
“TI fear she will 


and flying curls of Susie. 
never be a lady, and Charley always leads her 


on when he is at home. Do they disturb you?’ 

“O no, indeed!” the professor hastened to 
reply. “Iwas that moment thinking I should 
like to join them. It is fine exercise. Do you 
ever—” 

“Ono!” cried Sarah, without waiting for the 
full question. “I have no taste for anything of 
that kind. I think the spiritual should have do- 
minion over the physical, and—” 

“Pray excuse me,” interrupted the professor. 
“We will resume our conversation at some fu- 
ture time. I wish I could induce you to join 
your brother and sister.” He did not pause to 
be annihilated by Sarah’s look of displeasure, 
but ran down the steps. 

“| will give the game up to you,” said Char- 
ley, tossing his two sticks to the professor. “I 
see my mother has appeared on the piazza, and 
am sure she will want to converse with her duti- 
ful son.” 

Away he went, notwithstanding Susie’s frantic 
attempts to keep him. But the professor was 
not so very terrible after all her fears. In fact, 
he was much more sure in his aim than Charley ; 
she never missed catching the grace-hoop but 
once, and that time it lit upon her curls first— 
then fell upon her neck. Charley saw it, and 
shouted from the piazza. 

“Hurrah for the professor! You know the 


forfeit—claim your rights, Eastbrook.” Susie . 
looked very red, almost angry. 

“T am not going to play any more,” she said, 
pouting. “It is too warm, and I am tired.” 
And without waiting fora reply, she ran back to 
thte piazza and sat down at a great distance from 
Charley, who only laughed the more. 

It was very amusing to watch the manceuvres 
of good for nothing Susie for the next few days, 
to avoid a tete-a-tete with the professor. Useless 
enough they were, for he seemed quite engrossed 
with the intellectual Sarah. He accompanied 
her on botanical excursions, armed with a tin 
box and a microscope. He used up a paper of 
pins in procuring curious specimens of insects— 
much to Susie’s indignation, declared, 
while tears stood in her eyes, that he and Sarah 
were only fit for cannibals. And when Sarah 
with a wise shake of the head, said it was for the 
sake of science, Susie made answer : 

“Don’t make science bear your horrid sins— 
to put skewers through poor little live bugs and 
beetles, just for the pleasure of seeing them 
wriggle—it is a shame !” 

A glance up at the professor, who was vainly 
endeavoring to refrain from a smile, only added 
to Susie’s indignation, but she wisely retreated 
to her seat in the apple-tree, where she shed a 
few tears, and then forgot beetles, bugs, Sarah 
and the professor, in the fascinating pages of a 
new novel. For, as a true historian, I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that my heroine at this 
tender age delighted in works of fiction, and 
had even gone so far as to begin a novel on her 
own account—carefully concealing its pages in 
a famous little natural cave found in a hollow of 
the apple-tree, very similar to that more famous 
one in which the Connecticut charter was hid. 

. The professor, at Charley’s urgent request, and 
not unwillingly it seemed, consented to prolong 
his visit, and the one week was lengthened to 
three. Sarah condescended to tell Susie that she 
really thought it would be delightful to reside in 
New Haven, where the society was so refined 
and literary—and if she should by any chance— * 
of course it was not certain that she should—byt, 
if by any chance, she should finally make tha 
city her place of residence, she should have Susie 
make her long visits, in order that she might ac-™) 
quire more ladylike manners. Susie laughed at 
that, but when Sarah added severely : 

“T am sure from several things he has said, 
Professor Eastbrook thinks you very wild and 
childish,” her face grew scarlet, and she retorted 
angrily : 

“Tt is nothing to me what he thinks—I shall 
not walk and talk by rule to please him or you 
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either!” After that she went away by herself 
and had a very satisfactory little fit of weeping, 
for which she could not account, only she wished 
the professor had never come to make Charley a 
visit, for she had never been so unhappy in her 
life as she had the last week. 

It was very strange for the sedate Sarah to 
spend her.‘‘ precious moments ” in dreaming, in- 
stead of poring over her books, but she thought 
she had found @ “congenial spirit,” and it was 
very pleasant to prepare in imagination an 
elegant bridal trosseau, and furnish a house with 
books and statuary, and paintings—such vulgar 
articles as tables, chairs and bedsteads never 
presente:l themselves to her exalted mind. The 
home in New Haven was looked upon as quite 
certain, and her@nly wonder was why it was so 
long delayed. The last evening of the profess- 
or’s visit came at length, and the family were 
gathered on the piazza, all but good for nothing 
Susie, who had not been visible since supper, 
and was nowhere to be found. Charley had in- 
vestigated the garden in search of her. He had 
climbed into her seat in the apple-tree, and 
peered up among the branches, almost expecting 
to see her perched on the topmost one. But no 
Susie. Just as he was coming down, his keen 
eyes discovered the hollow where the pages of 
the novel lay hidden. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to seize and draw them forth, and a single 
glance at the close-pencilled lines revealed Susie’s 
secret. Charley was a terrible tease. He sprang 
to the ground, his treasure carefully concealed in 
his pocket, and made his way back to the piazza, 
where Susie had during his absence appeared. 
She had been walking, she said, away over to 
Hazel Hill—two miles and a half—and was too 
tired to talk. So she sat still, while Mrs. Grey and 
Sarah and the professor had the conversation all 
to themselves. Charley interrupted them just 
as Mrs. Grey was proposing to light the lamps, 
and adjourn to the sitting-room. 

“J have a friend,” he said, “who has been 
writing a book, and I have a few pages of it to 
criticise. Now if you do not object, I will read 
them aloud to you, in order that I may have 
further suggestions from Hastbrook and Sarah. 
I don’t profess to know much about such 
things.” 

Then in a very clear voice he began to read, 
what he called “The New Hampshire Idler, or, 
the Autobiography of Daisy Dimple.” At the 
first paragraph, Susie turned her head, shaking 
back her curls and revealing a face considerably 
tear-stained and sad. At the second, the color 
fidshed over it in a flood. At the third, she 

sprang up and rushed toward Charley, crying: 
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“0, Charley, how can you ?—it is mine !” 

But her brother laughed, and catching her 
hands went on reading. 

“T am surprised at you, Grey—you carry your 
joke too far,” said the professor, in a tone of 
grave displeasure. 

Susie looked thankfully up in his face, for he 
had arisen from his seat, and was standing very 
near her. Mrs. Grey and Sarah had gone in— 
the latter had opened the piano, and was playing 
and singing a sentimental song. Charley sprang 
up, and throwing the leaves in a shower over 
Susie’s head, kissed her flushed chéek, and ran 
down the steps, leaving her alone with the pro- 


fessor. She hurried to gather up her treasure, 
anxious to be away from the earnest gaze that 
she felt was bent upon her, but her fingers trem- 
bled so that she made but little advance in her 
work. 

“ Susie,” said the grave professor, stooping 
down to help’ her, and taking her little hand 


prisoner at the same time— Susie, I wish you 
would tell me why you dislike me so much !” 
But Susie had no answer to give, only such as 
he might gather from a flood of tears. Her 
head drooped low and still lower, and when he 
took it, bright curls and all, and made it rest on 


his arm—that firm, strong arm that had saved 


dear Charley from drowning — she made no 
effort to lift it up. So he grew bolder, and whis- 
pered some other words, too low and tender for 
any ear but hers—and presently a smile chased 
away Susie’s tears, and her bright, blue eyes for 
one moment were lifted shyly to his kind, grave 
face. 

The home in New Haven was a very happy 
one, and there were books, and fine paintings, 
and statuary to adorn it—but its mistress was 
not Sarah Grey—for Professor Eastbrook, grave 
and learned as he was, chose for his dear wife 
Goop ror Notuine Susiz. 


PLEASURING DAYS., 


a a sooner ha’ brewin’ day an’ washin’ 
r,” sa 
“than one of these pleasurin’ days. There’s no 
work so tirin’ as a about an’ starin’ an’ 
not rightly knowin’ what you’re goin’ to do next; 
and keepin’ your face i’ smilin’ order like a gro- 
cer o’ market-day, for fear people shouldna’ think 
fore civil enough. An’ you’ve nothing to show 
r’t it’s if it isn’t a yallow face wi’ 
things as "—Adam Bede. 


> 


day 
- Mrs. Poyser, in “ Adam Bede,’ 


“DELAY. 
Shun delays— breed remorse 
thy time is thee ; 
ing snails have weakest force ; 
fault, lest thou repent thee. 
is best when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to nought. 
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THE SAILOR’S LETTER. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“@nanapa, February ye 25th, 1806. 
“Honorep Farner Morner:—This 
comes to you with my duty to you, and love to 
my brothers and sisters, and love to my brother’s 
children, hoping this will find you all in perfect 


health, as it does me at present. Honored pa- 
rents, I sailed from Liverpool on ye 12th day of 
August, on board the ship Jane, bound to the 


Coast of Africa, where we arrived after a good 


e+ ; but on the unfortunate night ye 18th of 
mber last, the slaves rose on us, and after 
fighting all that night, and part of the next day, 
the slaves took our ship. 

“We got on board the brig Byram, and when 
our SS came on board the brig, we fired 
several big carronades and set our ship on fire, 
and all property, clothes, and everything belong- 
ing tome, was consumed. I went as passenger 
on board the brig from the Coast to the West 
Indies, where I got prest on board the Dart, 
sloop of war, and am now in a most miserable 
and disagreeable condition. By the time this 
letter comes to hand, we shall be in Barbadoes. 
I wish you would give yourselves the trouble to 
write to Mr. Jefferson, praying his interference 
for my liber I hope your endeavors will be 
attended with success, for my present situation 
is disagreeable really beyond description. 

“ Dear parents, if you can surmise any other 
plan to obtain my liberty, I leave it to your bet- 
ter judgment, trusting that you will neglect no 
opportunity to effect the same. 

“No more, at present, from your unfortunate 
son, Rosert Jouns. 

P. §.—Please to direct for me “On board the 
Dart, Sloop-of-War,” and if drafted on board 
any other of his majesty’s =” of Barbadoes, 
it will find me beyond doubt. Please to observe 
also to the President, Mr. Jefferson, that a ship- 
mate on board the same sloop, and an American 
by birth, having a wife and family in Philadel- 
phia, his name Samuel Robinate, was prest the 
same as myself. Several more Americans on 
board, prest from different ships, think it proper 
for the United States to take their cases into 
consideration. R. J. 


“For Mr. Daniel Johns, Exeter, County of Rocking- 
ham, New Hampshire, America.”’ 


Svucu was the letter, creased and much worn, 
written on thick, time-stained, unruled paper, in 
an old-fashioned but neat, round hand, bearing 
the date of over half a century ago, I had found 
in overturning some papers and MSS. in an 
antique chest of drawers, in the garret of 
Grandma John’s old mansion, one September 
afternoon; and, crouching down there by the 
window, where the declining sun shot slant 
beams through the cobweb drapery up the 
sloping ceiling, and the bare side of the great 
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old-fashioned chimney of clay, bricks and mor- 
tar, I read with avidity the handwriting traced 
there fifty years before. 

It was not a new story, but the lapse of years 
had dimmed the recital Grandma Cleveland had 
given a group of boys and girls who hovered 
about the twilight winter’s fire, in the years 
agone ; but now it seemed so different—so much 
more real and lifelike, it framed out a veritable 
picture of the brave young sailor-lad who had 
gone to sea in his early manhood, never to return 
again, or send token of his faring, save this one 
letter, the sad record of his impressment into 
Britain’s service—to sit there in the old musty 
garret, and read the very characters traced in 
the hardly emancipated school-boy’s hand—the 
story of his wrongs, his impressment, and ap- 
peals for aid. 

“On ye unfortunate night ye 18th of Decem- 
ber, when the slaves rose upon us ”’—“ The West In- 


dies, where I got prest on board the Dart, sloop- 


of-war, and am now in a most miserable and 
disagreeable condition” Write to Mr. Jetfer- 
son, praying his interference for my liberty ”— 
“Trusting you will neglect no opportunity” 
Your unfortunate son’”’—these expressions 
brought with startling vividness before my mind 
the sad picture of an ardent, high-spirited Amer- 
ican sailor youth, with his heart fired by free 
American principles and love of country, re- 
duced to the miserable degradation of an im- 
pressed seaman on the enemy’s ships, and service 
before the British mast. 

What old man, reading this; does not recall 
those days of British aggression? What lad has 
not, perchance, heard from some elderly rela- 
tive’s lips a similar tale to the one Grandma 
Cleveland had related to us on that well-remem- 
bered twilight, when a group of noisy children 
hushed and subdued by the quiet of the gloam- 
ing, drew their stools before the cheery wood- 
fire on the hearth of grandma’s room, and 
begged for a story ? 

“ Let it be a sea-story!” said Ned, who had 
lately been dipping into nautical romances, and 
astonished old Betty and John in the kitchen by 
shouting “Heave yo!” “Ship ahoy!” and 
“Ay, ay, boys!” with the most stentorian lungs 
imaginable, whenever he got a chance to practise 
on the somewhat deaf couple’s auricular organs. 

“0, no indeed! Something about the war— 
a Revolutionary tale, grandma!’ exclaimed 
Robert—“ Bob,” we called him, for short—who 
looked forward to a cadetship at West Point, 
with its accompanying uniform suit, as the 
Ultima Thule of earthly happiness. ‘ Something 


about old Put, or some of those brave fellows !” 


| 
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ishing rolling-pin tm the Mirection of the 
clock, which showed the halfhoar past five. 
“ Susie, ran and set the table as quick as ever 
youcan Put on the enow<drop damask 
and the beet china, for you know Charley is go 
tag to bring heme the professor” 

Away went for nothing Suse singing a 
the went 


while Sarah ctor! af the watrhing her 
cut the bite wits for capper 

“Mow you are at home, my dear,” sald Mrs. 
Grey, depositing the last one ie the dripping pan 
and opening the ovendoor, “1 hope you will 
take « little more interest in housework. You 
never will make « good wife unless you do.” 

“LT have no taste for domestic affairs,” replied 
Sarah, glancing disdainfully at the dishes on the 
table, “ my tastes are more elevated. | intend to 

my studies with undivided attention, and 
am extremely glad that Professor Eastbrook is 
coming to pass a week with brother Charles. I 
think he will prove to be a congenial spirit, and 
I shall request him to mark out a course of 
solid reading for me.” 

“Sarah,” called Susie, from the dining-room, 
“I wish you would descend from your stilts long 
enough to cut the cake for supper.” 

Sarah sighed, and passing through the entry 
on her way to the parlor, cast a withering glance 
upon her sister, whose saucy face was covered 
with smiles and dimples. 

“T shall do nothing to assist you when you 
address me in that manner,” she said, severely. 

“IT didn’t mean to vex you, Sarah.” And 
Susie’s face grew painfully crimson, while ready 
tears came to her eyes, chasing away both dim- 
ples and smiles. “I am sorry I hurt your 
feelings.” 

Sarah vouchsafed no reply, but passed on, 
while Susie bustled about with so many things 
to attend to, that she soon forgot her unfortunate 
remark, and was humming away as merrily as 
before. 

Six o'clock, and punctual as time itself came 
Charley driving up the lane, with the professor 
by his side. Mrs. Grey was ready to receive the 
stranger in the parlor. She was in a little flut- 
ter of anxiety, for Professor Eastbrook was a 
very learned man, with a large fortune, and she 
was fearful they would not be able to make his 
visit agreeable, they lived in such a quiet, simple 
way. Sarah, too, was in the parlor, erect, dig- 
nified and self-possessed—but good for nothing 
Susie, sure of not being missed unless by Char- 
ley, sat down on the doorstep, with her violets 


in her lap, arranging them in o China vase for 
the supper-table. 

Tt was just like Charley—the thoughtless fel- 
low | to spring out of the chaise, throw the reins 
to the boy, and ereing his little sister half hid by 
the honeyeurkles that clambercd over the porch, 
come bounding up the steps followed by the 
professor, instead of tabing in the 
manner to the front door Just like him, to give 
her hearty and pinch of the check at ome 
am! the same moment and jasi like him to aay 
with mock gravity 

Allow me, most worshipfal Professor Rast 
brook, to present te you my youngest sister, com 
monly called good for nothing Suste 

It was too bed—but there was mo escape for 
Susie! She blashed and pouted and shook her 
head at Charley so hard that two or three of the 
dandelions fell from her wreath, which bringing 
to her mind the ridiculous figure she must make, 
only added to ber beautiful confusion. Charley 
laughed, and catching her round the waist lifted 
her from her seat as if she had been a baby, 
making way for himself and the professor to 
pass by. 

“1 suppose he is too learned to deign to speak 
to anybody so little as I am,” thought Susie, as 
they disappeared through the kitehen, “and I 
do think Charley was too bad. I might have 
looked a little more dignified. But I guess Sa- 
rah will be prim enough for him.” 

The supper was all ready and waiting—enough 
to tempt the appetite of a dyspeptic. Just such 
a bountiful tea-table as city people like to see. 
Professor Eastbrook was no exception to the 
rule, and his ride of a hundred miles had given 
him a keen appetite. Susie laughed slily at 
Sarah’s expression of blank dismay, as he de- 
voured biscuits, muffins and cake, and drank 
one, two, three, four cups of tea; for Sarah 
looked disdainfully upon creature comforts, and 
prided herself on being “a very small eater.” 
Mrs. Grey and Charley had the conversation all 
to themselves at the table. Charley was study- 
ing law in the village with Judge Moreland, and 
Professor Eastbrook, although five or six years 
his senior, was his very intimate friend. Fora 
long time his mother and sisters, particularly 
Susie, had been wishing to see him. He had 
once saved Charley from drowning, and that of 
itself was enough to bind their warm hearts to 
him forever. After supper, at Charley’s sugges- 
tion, the young people took their chairs out upon 
the piazza to watch the sunset, while Mrs. Grey 
busied herself with the tea-cups. The professor 
seemed thoroughly contented with himself and 
the world generally. Susie liked his face ex- 
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ceodingly, it was so frank and open, his eyes , forfeit—claim your rights, Kastbrook.” Susie “ 


were such deep, deck blue, hie was so 
clear and cheerful, and his emile so sweet and 
winning. She watched hem slily as he listened 
to Sarah who was introducing @ conversation on 


“O no!” cried Sarah, without waiting for the 
full question. “I have no taste for anything of 
that kind. I think the spiritual should have do- 
minion over the physical, and—” 

“Pray excuse me,” interrupted the professor. 
“We will resume our conversation at some fu- 
ture time. I wish I could induce you to join 
your brother and sister.” He did not pause to 
be annihilated by Sarah’s: look of displeasure, 
but ran down the steps. 

“| will give the game up to you,” said Char- 
ley, tossing his two sticks to the professor. “I 
see my mother has appeared on the piazza, and 
am sure she will want to converse with her duti- 
ful son.” 

Away he went, notwithstanding Susie’s frantic 
attempts to keep him. But the professor was 
not so very terrible after all her fears. In fact, 
he was much more. sure in his aim than Charley ; 
she never missed catching the grace-hoop but 
once, and that time it lit upon her curls first— 
then fell upon her neck. Charley ave i, ond 
shouted from the piazza. 

“Hurrah for the professor! You know the 


“1am not going to play any mare,” she anid, 
posting, “Tt wo warm, aed | Greed.” 


waiting reply. che ran beck 


they weve, fur be qeite omg 


the Rareh «companied 
ber en armed with « Ge 


bon end microscope. He ap « paper of 
pine procaring Canons of insecte— 
mech to Susie's jared, 
while tears stood in her eyes, | be and Sarah 
were only ft for cannibals. And when Sarah 
with a wise shake of the head, said it was for the 
sake of science, Susie made answer 

“ Don't make science bear your horrid sins— 
to put skewers through poor little live bugs and 
beetles, just for the pleasure of seeing them 
wriggle—it is a shame |” 

A glance up at the professor, who was vainly 
endeavoring to refrain from a smile, only added 
to Susie’s indignation, but she wisely retreated 
to her seat in the apple-tree, where she shed a 
few tears, and then forgot beetles, bugs, Sarah 
and the professor, in the fascinating pages of a 
new novel. For, as a true historian, I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that my heroine at this 
tender age delighted in works of fiction, and 
had even gone so far as to begin a novel on her 
own account—carefully concealing its pages in 
a famous little natural cave found in a hollow of 
the apple-tree, very similar to that more famous 
one in which the Connecticut charter was hid. 

The professor, at Charley’s urgent request, and 

not unwillingly it seemed, consented to prolong 
his visit, and the one week was lengthened to 
three. Sarah condescended to tell Susie that she 
really thought it would be delightful to reside in 
New Haven, where the society was so refined 
and literary—and if she should by any chance— 
of course it was not certain that she shoul 
if by any chance, she should finally make 
city her place of residence, she should have Siiaig 
make her long visits, in order that she might ac* 
quire more ladylike manners. Susie laughed at 
that, but when Sarah added severely : 
» “Tam sure from several things he has said, 
Professor Eastbrook thinks you very wild and 
childish,” her face grew scarlet, and she retorted 
angrily : f 

“Tt is nothing to me what he thinks—I shall 
not walk and talk by rule to please him or you 


her favorite taper —geeleagy—end che fam ted 
carely was nothing more than fancy fer Marek 
wae very wiee bell lips, be 
ami the pteredartyte (harley im 
‘ver rmeditatean by hiepering tn ber 
eat 5 
a game while they are enjoying thetr ectemtific 
too mach for weak brains like 
yours and mine.” 
Away went Susie, soon returning with her 
hoops, fairy things adorned with long 
of gaycolored ribbons, and in 
moment more she and Charley wore on the | 
smooth lawn, laughing and shouting in a most 
undignified manner, quite unmindful of the grave | : 
professor. 
tea wild little creature,” remarked Sarah, | 
as the game progressed, and Professor East- | a 
eyes wandered to the lithe, graceful Agere | 
and flying curls of Susie. “I fear she will | ' 
never be a lady, and Charley always leads her | , 
on when he is at home. Do they disturb you?” | i 
“© no, indeed!” the professor hastened to | if 
, reply. “Iwas that moment thinking I should He 
like to join them. It is fine exercise. Do you . 
ever—” 
a 
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either!” After that she went away by herself 
and had a very satisfactory little fit of weeping, 
for which she could not account, only she wished 
the professor had never come to make Charley a 
visit, for she had never been so unhappy io ber 
life as she had the last week. 

It was very strange for the sedate Sarah to 
spend her.‘‘ precious moments ” in dreaming, in- 
stead of poring over her books, but she thought 
she had found a “congenial spirit,” and it was 
very pleasant to prepare in imagination an 
elegant bridal trosseau, and furnish a house with 
books and statuary, and paintings—such vulgar 
articles as tables, chairs and bedsteads never 
presented themsélves to her exalted mind. The 
home in New@iiaxen was looked upon as quite 
certain, and her@nly wonder was why it was so 
long delayed. The lastevening of the profess- 
or’s visit came at length, and the family were 
gathered on the piazza, all but good for nothing 
Susie, who had not been visible since supper, 
and was nowhere to be found. Charley had in- 
vestigated the garden in search of her. He had 
climbed into her seat in the apple-tree, and 
peered up among the branches, almost expecting 
to see her perched on the topmost one. But no 
Susie. Just as he was coming down, his keen 
eyes discovered the hollow where the pages of 
the novel lay hidden. It was the work of a mo- 
ment to seize and draw them forth, and a single 
glance at the close-pencilled lines revealed Susie’s 
secret. Charley was a terrible tease. He sprang 
to the ground, his treasure carefully concealed in 
his pocket, and made his way back to the piazza, 
where Susie had during his absence appeared. 
She had been walking, she said, away over to 
Hazel Hill—two miles and a half—and was too 
tired to talk. So she sat still, while Mrs. Grey and 
Sarah and the professor had the conversation all 
to themselves. Charley imterrupted them just 
as Mrs. Grey was proposing to light the lamps, 
and adjourn to the sitting-room. 

“I have a friend,” he said, “who has been 
writing a book, and L have a few pages of it to 
criticise. Now if you do not object, I will read 
them aloud to you, in order that I may have 


 »° “farther suggestions from Bastbrook and Sarah. 


I. don’t profess to know much about such 


things.” 
Then in o very clear voice he began to read, 


tear-stained and sad. At the second, the color 
fidshed over it in a flood. At the third, she 
sprang up and rushed toward Charley, crying: 


“0, Charley, how can you *—it is mine!” | 

But her brother laughed, and catching her 
hands went on reading. 

em yeu, your 
joke too far,” said the professor, in a tone of 
grave displeasure. 

Susie looked thankfully up in his face, for he 
near her. Mrs. Grey and Sarah had gone in— 
the latter had opened the piano, and was playing 
and singing a sentimental song. Charley sprang 
up, and throwing the leaves in a shower over 
Susie’s head, kissed her flushed chéek, and ran 
down the steps, leaving her alone with the pro- 
fessor. She hurried to gather up her treasure, 
anxious to be away from the earnest gaze that 
she felt was bent upon her, but her fingers trem- 
bled so that she made but little advance in her 
work. 

“ Susie,” said the grave professor, stooping 
down to help’ her, and taking her little hand 
prisoner at the same time—‘ Susie, I wish you 
would tell me why you dislike me so much !” 

But Susie had no answer to give, only such as 
he might gather from a flood of tears. Her 
head drooped low and still lower, and when he 
took it, bright curls and all, and made it rest on 
his arm—that firm, strong arm that had saved 
dear Charley from drowning — she made no 
effort to lift it up. So he grew bolder, and whis- 
pered some other words, too low and tender for 


‘any ear but hers—and presently a smile chased 


away Susie’s tears, and her bright, blue eyes for 
one moment were lifted shyly to his kind, grave 


face. 

The home in New Haven was a very happy 
one, and there were books, and fine paintings, 
and statuary to adorn it—but its mistress was 


Goop ror Noruine 
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v not Sarah Grey—for Professor Eastbrook, grave 
‘ and learned as he was, chose for his dear wife 

hin’ day 
says Mrs. Poyser, in “ Adam Bede,” h 
DN “than one of t these pleasurin’ days. There’s no 
aa work so tirin’ as oa about an’ starin’ an’ 
rightly knowin’ what you're goin’ to do next; 
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oy , cer o’ market-day, for fear people shouldna’ th 
4g civil enough. An’ you've nothing to show 
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a the Autobiography of Daisy Dimple.” At the 
4 first paragraph, Susie turned her head, shaking DELAY. 
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THE SAILOR’S LETTER. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“@rawapa, February ye 25th, 1806. 

“Honorep Fatner anp Moruer :—This 
comes to you with my duty to you, and love to 
my brothers and sisters, and love to my brother’s 
dren, hoping this will find you all ‘in perfect 
health, as it does me at present. Honored pa- 
rents, I sailed from Liverpool on ye 12th day of 
August, on board the ship Jane, bound to the 
Coast of Africa, where we arrived after » ors 
Joona od but on the unfortunate night ye 18th of 
fighting all night, and pars of dhe next day, 
ting i t, next > 
“ We got on board the brig Byram, and when 
our captain came on board the brig, we fired 
several big carronades and set our ship on fire, 
and all property, clothes, and everything belong- 


plan to obtain my liberty, lea 
to nm 4 ve it to your bet- 
ter judgment, zal 
opportunity to effect the same. 
‘No more, at present, from your unfortunate 
son, Rosert Jouns. 
P. §.—Please to direct for me “ On board the 


to observe 
also to the President, Mr. Jefferson, that a ship- 
mate on board the same sloop, and an American 
mh birth, having a wife and ily in Philadel- 
his name Samuel Robinate, was the 
same as myself. Several more Americans on 
board, prest from different ships, think it proper 
for the United States to take their cases into 
consideration. R. J. 


Exeter, County of Rocking- 

Svucn was the letter, creased and much worn, 
written on thick, time-stained, unruled paper, in 
an old-fashioned but neat, round hand, bearing 
the date of over half a century ago, I had found 
in overturning some papers and MSS. in an 
antique chest of drawers, in the garret of 
Grandma John’s old mansion, one September 
afternoon; and, crouching down there by the 
window, where the declining sun shot slant 
beams through the cobweb drapery up the 
sloping ceiling, and the bare side of the great 
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old-fashioned chimney of clay, bricks and mor- 
tar, I read with avidity the handwriting traced 
there fifty years before. 

Tt was not a new story, but the lapse of years 
had dimmed the recital Grandma Cleveland had 
given a group of boys and girls who hovered 
about the twilight winter’s fire, in the years 
agone ; but now it seemed so different—so much 
more real and lifelike, it framed out a veritable 
picture of the brave young sailor-lad who had 
gone to sea in his early manhood, never to return 
again, or send token of his faring, save this one 
letter, 'the sad record of his impressment into 
Britain’s service—to sit there in the old musty 
garret, and read the very characters traced in 
the hardly emancipated school-boy’s hand—the 


peals for aid. 

“On ye unfortunate night ye 18th of Decem- 
ber,when the slaves rose upon us ”—“ The West In- 
dies, where I got prest on board the Dart, sloop- 
of-war, and am now in a most miserable and 
disagreeable condition ””—‘“ Write to Mr. Jetfer- 
son, praying his interference for my liberty ”— 
“Trusting you will neglect no opportunity” 


| —“ Your unfortunate son”—these expressions 


brought with startling vividness before my mind 
the sad picture of an ardent, high-spirited Amer- 
ican sailor youth, with his heart fired by free 
American principles and love of country, re- 
duced to the miserable degradation of an im- 
pressed seaman on the enemy’s ships, and service 
before the British mast. ; 

What old man, reading this; does not recall 
those days of British aggression? What lad has 
not, perchance, heard from some elderly rela- 
tive’s lips a similar tale to the one Grandma 
Cleveland had related to us on that well-remem- 
bered twilight, when a group of noisy children 
hushed and subdued by the quiet of the gloam- 
ing, drew their stools before the cheery wood- 
fire on the hearth of grandma’s room, and 
begged for a story ? 

“Tet it be a sea-story!” said Ned, who had 
lately been dipping into nautical romances, and 
astonished old Betty and John in the kitchen by 
shouting “Heave yo!” “Ship ahoy!” and 
“Ay, ay, boys!” with the most stentorian lungs 
imaginable, whenever he got a chance to practise 
on the somewhat deaf couple’s auricular organs. 

“©, no indeed! Something about the war— 
a Revolutionary tale, grandma!” exclaimed 
Robert—“ Bob,” we called him, for short—who 
looked forward to a cadetship at West Point, 
with its accompanying uniform suit, as the 
Ultima Thule of earthly happiness. “ Something 
about old Put, or some of those brave fellows !” 


story of his wrongs, his impréssment, and ap- y 
tome, was consumed. I went as passenger w 
on board the brig from the Coast to the West 
Indies, ed prest on board the Dart, ; 
sloop of war, am now in a most miserable ' 
and disagreeable condition. By the time this ¥ 
letter comes to hand, we shall be in Barbadoes. ‘a 
I wish you would give yourselves the trouble to 
write to Mr. Jefferson, praying his interference 
for m I hope your endeavors will be 
attended wi success, for my present situation 
is disagreeable really beyond description. : 
} 
Dart, Sloop-of-War,” and if drafted on board f 
any other of his majesty’s ships of Barbadoes, } 
‘ 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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And he looked down with supreme contempt on 
the youthful votary of Neptune at his side, whose 
face grew very red in the fire-blaze. 

“No, no! P’ease, drandma, do tell a fairy 
*tory—all about Cinderella, or Jack the Diant- 
Tiller!” put up a sweet little voice from the tiny 
form cuddled up against grandma’s knee, where 
baby Bessie had lain her little curly head. 

And 80, to please all tastes, grandma first told 
fairy stories for the child Bessie, followed by one 
of the many Revolutionary incidents which had 
been handed down, to be stored away in her re- 
tentive memory, by her father—a soldier of that 
war—which did not fail to interest all that at- 
tentive auditory, no less than the sanguinarily- 
inclined Robert ; and then came the “sea-story ” 
for which Ned had pleaded, but which claimed 
the undivided attention of all congregated there 
by that twilight fire, since grandma, with trem- 
bling voice and broken pauses, then related for 
the first time the tale of that brother of her girl- 
hood, who, in his own ho youthtime, 
“went to sea” never to “ come again.” 

It is needless here to repeat the whole story 
grandma related then, since the letter quoted at 
the opening of this sketch shows a bird’s eye 
view of the poor lad’s condition, and also a fore- 
shadowing of his fate. No interference on his 
behalf by Mr. Jefferson, then President of the 
United States, could effect his release—although 
men high in civil office, in his native town, sent 
memorials praying for this interference, to the 
seat of government, and every possible measure 
was resorted to; but the then unsettled state of 
affairs—the difficulties existing between America 
and the mother country, still loth to let go her 
‘hold on this free and independent nation, quite 
set at naught all such endeavors; and poor 
Robert Johns—he who, the day he was twenty- 
one, sailed from Portsmouth harbor, the hand- 
somest, bravest young sailor that ever set foot on 
vessel’s deck—came not again to his country or 
his home. 

“ We never heard from him after the one let- 
ter he wrote us, chillen,” said my grandmother, 
fetching a long sigh, “though there was a man 
come into Portsmouth once, who said a Robert 
Johns was settled in Cuba, and had married a 
rich Spanish widow there, and owned one of the 
biggest plantations in the West Indies, with lots 
of slaves. But sir—that’s your great grand- 
father, chillen—sir never believed a word of it, 
though ma’am always held to the idea that her 
Robert, being a well-favored lad, might have 
jumped into the rich Spanish woman’s good 
graces, and so married her; and yet, if it had 
been so, she knew Robert wasn’t the boy to neg- 
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lect his old parents, and never write or let them 
know of his whereabouts, So finally she came 
to Believe the story less and less, especially after 
a letter my oldest brother Daniel sent on to 
Cuba, got no answer; and then she give him 
up. Most likely poor Robert died in a foreign 
prison, or they crushed the life of him out with 
their slave work on them British ships. Many’s 
the American sailor that got prest, and never set 
foot on his native shores again. Poor Robert! 
I remember as if ’twas but yesterday the day sir 
carried him over to Portsmouth—how they lifted 
the great sea-chest, with all his clothes and 
things, for Robert had a good fitting out, because 
sir, though he never wanted a son of his to go to 
sea, said that if Robert was bent that way, he 
should go with good prospects, and so he got 
him a good berth with a Portsmouth captain. 
And then Robert kissed us all round—I was the 
youngest, and but a girl then—and kissed his 
mother last, and so went away. We never saw 
him again—never! There, go and play now, 
chillen !’’ she added, in a subdued voice, which I 
know now was choked with tears. 

A game at blindman’s buff in the dusky 
room soon put to flight, for the time being, the 
sad thoughts induced in the minds of childhood 
by grandma’s recital ; but afterward, when old 
Betty came in with candles to lead little Bessie 
away to bed, and the child pleaded so hard for 
“all to do, teo,”” Ned and Bob went off at a mad 
gallpp up the wide staircase, and through the 
long gallery—the former vowing that if ever in 
that future when he, too, meant to be a sailor, he 
sailed past the isle of Cuba, he just intended 
“ hunting up his relations ;” while Bob, putting 
himself in the attitude of a practised boxer, 
“ pulled off his coat and rolled up his sleeves,” 
declaring, with most belligerent expression, in- 
tense enmity against the whole race of English- 
men in general, and the British uavy in 
particular. 

I do not doubt but, in that hour, the youthful 
hero felt quite equal to the task of commanding a 
line-of-battle-ship against John Bull; or that 
West Point cadet suits, with bright buttons, fell 
quite below par, while the navy uniform rose to 
a high premium—since he acknowledged to Ned 
his desire to have a ship of his own at that mo- 
ment, and “pack down every British sailor he 
encountered on the high seas like red herrings in 
a box, it made him so confounded mad to think 
how they treated grandmother’s poor brother 
Robert !” 

“But you just leave the salt water to me, 
Bob,” retorted Ned, maliciously, “‘ and confine 
your attention to ‘old Put, and those brave fel- 
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lows!’ Heave yo, there, Betty! Ship ahoy!” 
he screamed loudly in the old servant’s ears—a 
sort of Pegotty, too, by the way, was our Betty 
in proportions—“ just anchor that small craft in 
tow, and then bear a-hand to a ship in distress ! 
Heave yo!” And with a parting shout, and a 
vaulting leap, he cleared the corridor and van- 
ished in his chamber, followed by Bob, who 
doubtless dreamed that night 


of all things fre, 


ough the the storm sen, 

But years had gone by since that night—years 
with their changes. Grandma, to be sure, was 
not altered much—sitting, in winter, in her old 
arm-chair by the cherry-red hearth-fire; and on 
pleasant days, by the south window, where I had 
left her that September afternoon, before going 
up to the garret where I had thought to search 
for old books, to while away the time, and 
found, instead, Robert John’s half-century old 
letter, which quite banished the idea of reading, 
and brought instead a long, long reverie. 

Ned and Bob were both gone—‘ Edward” 
and “ Robert” now; the former, a passed mid- 
shipman in the United States service, and now 
cruising along the Levant—the latter, a hand- 
some young cadet, just ready to graduate with 
West Point laurels and come home to set all the 
pretty girls in town by the ears for his attentions. 
Bessie was a sweet girl of sixteen, just on that 
dividing line where 

“ Childhood and womanhood meet,” 


poising her delicate feet for the journey—Heaven 
shield her, and grant a safe one !—while I—but 
no matter! it were no unpleasant lot to know 
that ‘Dame Durden’s” shoulders were broad 
enough to bear a little burden for which she only 
felt the stronger, and she had a heart to feel very 
gratetul for all life’s mercies. 

And so the golden September sun slanted low- 
er, and the cobwebbed garret-window gleamed 
like a red beacon-light to those looking up with- 
out ; and inside the old garret, the rays lay warm 
and bright on the bare chimney, the slanting 
ceiling, the festoons of herbs and traced corn 
pendent from the great beam above; and I sat 
there, weaving dreams about my ancestral uncle, 
Robert Johns—whether he had lived and died a 
slave in the British prison-ships, working out his 
life before British masts—or if it might not be 
that he had escaped, he and’ the “ Samuel Rob- 
inate” whose uncertain fate excited a strange 
commiseration in my mind, and reared himself a 
beautiful home in that green Cuban isle which 


sleeps like an emerald gem upon the bosom of 
the flashing sea. 

And thus I fell into a quiet reverie—a waking 
dream—where the feathery palm-trees of the 
tropics, the white cabins of the negroes, the 
slaves themselves, in their gay, funtastic cos- 
tumes, the frowning Moro castle guarding the 
blue harbor of Havana, the lazy curl of the white 
waves, and the dolce far niente of a Cuban life, 
all blended vaguely and dreamily ; and I think I 
must have been falling off into a sound slumber, 
seated there in the old garret on a pile of cush- 
ions, my head leaning against the window, and 
Robert John’s letter dropping unheeded from 
my relaxing fingers, for Bessie, after searching 
the house over, came quite up the garret stairs 
and cried out twice, ere she roused me. 

“Rebecca! Rebeeca, what are you doing 
here? Edward has eome! Edward and some 
one else—a relation of ours—and grandma is 
crying and. taking on like a baby. Come down, 
sister, do! Everything is so strange!” 

“ Edward has come!” That was enough! 
Small heed for old letters now, or idle reveries— 
scarce a look for the tall, dark-eyed stranger, 
who with a countenance half-familiar, half 
foreign, stood respectfully beside my grand- 
mother’s chair, holding her wrinkled hand in his, 
as I entered grandmother’s room where the 
manly midshipman, who had not outgrown his 
boyish veneration and love for his aged relative, 
has hastened—scarce a thought, but that my 
brave, handsome brother had returned, and had 
me in his arms. 

“ Ned!” 

“ Becky ad 

They were the names we had called each other 
by in our childhood—half pet, half nick-names 
then—they were the dear old names now, that 
bridged over the fissure of ten long years and 
made us girl and boy again. 

And grandmother sat there, trembling and 
very pale, but with a look of satisfied happiness 
on her face I had never seen there before, as she 
held the young stranger’s hand ; and Bessie, her 
features alight with wonder, leaned against the 
window, where the sunset glories fell on. her 
long, golden hair, till a sort of halo seemed to 
begirt her head; and the dark-eyed _ 
stood with eyes intent on her. ‘ 

“Bat shiver my timbers—beg pardon, Becky, 
T’m so delighted and flustered, you see—l’ve 
forgotten to present you to our cousin, Juvenal 
Johns! Hurra, Becky! Kiss him quick, and 
tell him he’s welcome all the way from old 
Spain, where we ran against each other in the 
strangest manner, which I’ll tell you of by-and- 
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by, after you’ve shaken hands with him and 
wished him joy of the relationship. As for lit- 
tle Bessie here, I believe she’s dumb, for she 
keeps her mouth shut as resolutely as possible. 
Aha, good Betty! glad to see your scapegrace 
child again?” And straightway a hearty sailor’s 
“salute,” in lieu of the old explosion of nautical 
phrases, satisfied the faithful old nurse of the 
veritable presence of her returned “ young Mr. 
Edward.” 

It was like a dream—the strangest dream, or 
the wild, fantastic creation of an opium reverie— 
that story to which we all sat listening that 
pleasant September evening, after Betty had 
carried away the tea-service and Edward sat in 
his old seat at grandma's feet. 

By the merest chance had they met—he and 
Juvenal Johns, the grandson of grandma’s 
brother Robert. In a Spanish coffee-house of the 
port where the government ship on which Ed- 
ward was drafted lay, our young midshipman 
was roused from the columns of the L’Espanola 
by a few words exchanged between the twain 
seated at a table near him. 

“And when do you return to Cuba, Senor 
Johns?” asked the tall Spaniard who sat over 
against Juvenal. 

“ Next week, mia Amigo!” was the reply, in 
pure Spanish. “My business is completed, and 
my father urges my return. Miguel, did you 
post that letter this morning ?” he asked, turn- 
ing to an attendant in whose hand I had pre- 
viously observed him place a letter, hurriedly 
written at the table where he sat a half hour 
before. 

“ The letter, senor ?”’ said the servant, with a 
confused air. “ Pardon, senor—but—” And 
fumbling at the pocket of his loose sacque, he 


_ produced it. “TI really forgot—” 


“No excuses, you villain!” thundered the 
quick-blooded young Cuban. “ You are a lazy 
dog! hand me the letter, Miguel!” grasping it 
from the servant’s hand, who, either from for- 
getfulness or from lack of a large fee, had not 
seen fit to obey the senor’s bidding. “I will go 
myself, and not trust a villanous idler. It is im- 
portant that the letter should go to-day, as it con- 
cerns the business on which my father sent 
me.” 

“Nay, mia*amigo,I will do you the favor to 
post it, as my homeward route lies that way. 
Beg pardon, but yours is hardly a true Castilian 
name, senor. ‘ Robert Johns !’ that is L’ Anglice,” 
said the Spaniard, glancing at the superscription 
of the letter he received from the young Cuban’s 
hand, with a polite bow. 

“Tt is American. My grandfather was an 


American ; we were only Spanish on my grand- 
mother’s side—though my own mother was a 
native Cuban,” was the reply. 

In an instant, I had sprung to my feet and was 
at his side. 

“ Your grandfather was an American—he left 
his home early, a sailor—he was impressed into 
the British service—he married a Cuban widow 
—what else?” I asked, excitedly, grasping his 
arm. 

“And, senor, who are you, who know'so much 
of my ancestors ?” asked the young Cuban, turn- 
ing in surprise. 

“1am Edward Cleveland, passed Midshipman 
in the United States service, at your service, 
grandson of Lydia Johns, your grandfather’s 
youngest sister—and I have heard the story of 
the American sailor’s impressment and the ru- 
mor of his Cuban home from her own lips. 
Why did he not write¢—why not answer the 
letters sent him? It is so strange!” And I 
paused ina queer sort of astonishment, I tell 
you, girls, for it was enough to make a fellow 
doubt his seven senses to be mixed up in such a 
strange happening, ’way off there in the Levant 
—and then, in a moment, I had begun to doubt 
whether or not the coincidence of the name, and 
so forth, might not be purely accidental, after all, 
and the young Cuban might not take me for an 
escaped Bedlamite. But it all turned out right 
enough ; for Juvenal here told me that he was 
as much gratified as myself at the providential 
exposé of our consanguinity, and explained all, 
by briefly stating that he had heard from his 
father, who bore Ais father’s American name, 
that only one year elapsed from the time of the 
escaped sailor’s marriage and his death—that 
that marriage, he believed, had been a very ro- 
mantic one, brought about by gratitude on the 
part of a righ Spanish widow toward the brave, 
handsome young American who saved her life 
during an excursion in Havana harbor. Thus, 
all was explained. 

“ You must visit my father on his Cuban plan- 
tation. He is more than half American in feel- 
ing, and has often talked of visiting the States 
to make inquiries for his paternal kindred—but 
the care of a large estate, and the growing fam- 
ily of the Johns forbade. You will return with 
me?” urged Juvenal. 

“When I am off duty,” I replied. “I shall 
have a furlough of a few months, after my return 
home, and may take it into my head to winter 
in the tropics. But what is to hinder your return 
to Cuba by way of the States—-writing, here and 
now, @ letter to your father to that effect, and 
embarking, on the day after the morrow, on 
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board the good steamer Mississippi? Give us 
your hand on it, Cousin Juvenal !” 

“ Well, girls, that’s the long and short of it!” 
said Edward, with a hearty laugh, by way of 
conclusion. ‘“ Here’s the Cuban, whose hot 
Spanish blood is cooled by the admixture caught 
from our American veins, to tell you all he 
knows further relative to our black-eyed, cousins. 
I hope our most worthy President will consider 
it his bounden duty now to go in for the annex- 
ation of the island—that’ll bring us a shade 
nearer. What do you think of it all, grandma?” 
he added, a tone of affectionate veneration suc- 
ceeding his almost boyish gaiety. 

“T think, my children, that the Lord has been 
very good and gracious,” said grandma, sol- 
emnly an@ thankfully, laying one wrinkled hand 
on the sailor’s curly head, while the other trem- 
bled on Juvenal’s. “ To think that Robert’s son 
should be living—after all these long years—” 

But the husky voice, which could go no further, 
expressed more than words. 


And while they sat there, in the moonlight 
and the silence, “‘Dame Durden” went up to 


the garret, and presently returned with an old, 
time-stained letter. 

“Here, Cousin Juvenal, is the only letter your 
grandfather ever sent—or, at least, the only one 
his family ever received from the day he sailed. 
I will ring for lights, that you may read it,” I 
said, putting it into his hand. 

“Where did you get it, child?” asked my 
grandmother. “I thought it was lost, or some 
of the others had carried it away with ’em, when 
they left the homestead.” 

“I found it in the old chest of drawers in the 
garret, this afternoon, grandma,” I replied. 

“Just like you, Becky—always poking up 
hidden treasures in old, out-of-the-way places! 
Expect you'll fish out a bag of old Spanish 
doubloons, next—wouldn’t care a bit if you did 
—never should disown you on that account, 
certainly! Jove! how musty the old letter 
smells. Juvenal! read it, my boy!” exclaimed 


hand that held the pen is dust now.” 

“Forgive me. I was thoughtless, grand- 
mother!” And Edward spoke in a subdued 
tone, and lifted grandmother’s withered hand to 
his lips as deferentially as though she had been a 
lady of the land. 

And sitting there, around the table, the young 
Cuban, in his musical broken English, read the 
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Reader, every story closes with a wedding, or 
it is not a bona fide romance; why not mine? 
And yet it does not seem like a romance to us— 
only a natural thing—that our dark-eyed, tropic- 
hearted, impulsive young Cuban cousin should 
seek to woo and win for his southern, sea-girt 
island home, the sweetest flower of ours. For 
who could know Bessie Johns, without loving 
her? I know now into what garden she will be 
transplanted. Weshall miss her from ours—her 
bloom, her golden hair, the sunshine of her 
smile, and the ring of her silvery laughter—but 
to know that under other skies and more genial 
suns, and warmed by that vivifying breath which 
men call love, she will expand and grow in 
beauty and happiness—O, will not that take 
away the sadness of the separation ? 

Our home, of erst so quiet, is all excitement 
and bustle now. Robert has come home—in a 
blue military suit, in which I never saw him look 
half so handsome before; there are rides, and 
walks, and merry-makings ; acquaintances come 
in daily, and call the boys Bob and Ned, as of 
old, and half the young ladies in town are fasci- 
nated by our Cuban cousin’s dark eyes ; then we 
have dressmakers to look after, and there are 
hosts of garments to make up, which savor sus- 
piciously of travelling gear, and one fleecy robe 
which might answer for a wedding dress; and 
in the midst of all, grandma sits at her window, 
looking younger and happier than I have seen 
her for many years, and “Dame Durden’s” 
hands are busy, and Bessie comes from her lover 
to my side like one in a happy dream. 

I think Edward wil! go to Cuba for the win- 
ter; and when I pack Bessie’s trunks, I shall lay 
away something for her husband’s father to read 
there in his plantation home—the time-stained 
sheet his father sent home during the time when 
he was .“prest” into British service—‘ Tux 


Sartor’s Lerrer.” 


A STRANGE CONCEIT. 

The insane often entertain the most ludicrous 
ideas of their own condition. There is a man in 
an asylum in one of the neighboring States who 
became insane in consequence of a failure in 
business. He explains the reason of his incar- 
ceration as follows: “I am here because of a 
mere mistake in business. I was engaged d 
expected to sell in the summer. I ten thou- 
sand of them on hand when the season opened, 
but unfortunately, I had tten to make them 
in pairs! They were all left-hand wings, and 
compe to sus payment!” He re 
this story with a gravity and earnestness which 
testifies to the sincerity of his own belief in the 
explanation. 
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“ Softly, softly, my dear son,” said grandma, 
with a low voice. “ Robert wrote that—and the 
characters traced there fifty years before—Tue | 
Sarvor’s Lerrer. 


THE WATER SPOUT. 


MY SHIP. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYS. 


There are sunbeams smiling bright on me, 
And blue skies clear above, 
To guard my ship as it goes to sea, 
With its wealth of hope and love; 
Float on, float on, o’er sparkling wave, 
God guard my ship so stout and brave! 


There are sailors singing at the mast, 
And wanderers on the deck ; 

The last white cliff of land is past— 
Is but a sun-gilt speck ; 

Go boldly on through glancing wave, 

God guard my ship, the strong and brave! 

There are sea-birds soaring proudly high, 
And sometimes tempests lower ; 

The storm-winds sweep relentless by, 
And prove his awful power 

Who stilled to peace the angry wave: 

God guard my ship, the stout and brave! 


My heart but late has breathed this prayer, 
Or feared the crested foam ; 
Good angels, take him ’neath thy care 
Who dared to leave his home ; 
Swift, swift, my ship, dash through the wave, 
God guard his life, my loved one brave! 


» 
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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE GULF-STREAM. 


BY EDWARD GIBSON. 


We were homeward bound from St. Jago de 
Cuba, where I had joined the vessel on the death 
of her former commander, and being favored 
with a fair wind and plenty of it while running 
through the Straits of Florida, made Cape Hat- 
teras broad off our larboard bow, at ten A. M., 
the sixth day out; when the wind veered wester- 
ly, and continued hauling until it settled in north- 
northwest, when it fell calm and began to grow 
hazy in the northeast, a certain indication of foul 
wind and weather from that quarter. As the 
sun went down that evening, the adverse breeze 
sprung up—gently at first, but gradually increas- 
' ing in power till midnight, when we were under 
two close-reefed topsails, foretopmast stay-sail, 
and balanced-reefed trysail—yet were obliged to 
make a still greater teduction in our canvass, in 
order to lessen, if possible, the enormous strain 
to which the short, cobbling gulf-sea subjected 
our vessel, while carrying head-reaching canvass. 
The task was effected, and the watch below dis- 


missed, ere the bell struck four in the mid-watch, 
when the mate joined me as I stood at the binna- 
cle, saying : 

“ We're in for it, captain, don’t you think so? 
And right here off Cape Hatteras, too. I 
wouldn’t mind it half so much, if we were only 
three degrees further north.” 

“ Why further north, Mr. Rice ?”’ demanded I, 
slightly surprised by his pointed allusion and ev- 
ident aversion to Hatteras. 

“ Because I should feel safer, captain. I con- 
sider this the most dangerous on our whole line 
of coast. Say, for instance, this gale should hop 
into the southeast—we would be in a pretty mess, 
wouldn’t we ?” 

“ You think so? Why ?” demanded I, dryly. 

“ Because we would have Diamond Shoals and 
the Cape under our lee, and as they bear just 
now, I think it would pe doubtful if we weathered 
either of them.” 

“It might be touch-and-go under some circum- 
stances, Mr. Rice, but you ignore this two-knot 
current, which even at this moment enables us to 
hold our own in the teeth of this gale, as you 
will find by to-morrow’s observation, should we 
obtain one. With that current in my favor, as 
it now is, I defy any gale less than & hurricane 
to strand me on any other shoal this side of 
Barnegat.” 

“You aint afeared then, captain ?” 

“ Not of Cape Hatteras or the Diamond Shoal, 
sir. But I confess I would rather have any 
other wind just now, than this dry northeaster. 
Let me know how the weather is at eight bells, 
and if you observe the slightest prognostication 
of a change before that time, give me a call.” 
And descending to the cabin I turned in—that is, 
sought the embrace of the drowsy god. 

I was soon in the land of dreams, not even 
the violent reeling of the brig, as she wallowed 
through the cross-running sea, being sufficient to 
drive slumber from my eyelids. Why should it? 
The vessel was hove to under small sail, heading 
to the eastward, or off shore, and being free from 
all apprehension regarding her safety, as well as 
the care incident to a greater degree of speed, I 
sought that repose which I had hitherto denied 
myself. I had been asleep but an hour, when I 
awoke witha start, and opening my eyes, recog- 
nized the mate, who, on perceiving my open 
optics, said, hurriedly : 

“TI guess you’d better come up and take a 
squint at the weather, captain, it looks about as 
ugly as anything ever I see. We've had two or 
three gusts of whirlwind from northwest within 
the last half-hour, and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
we had more before daylight.” 
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“ Ah—enongh to form water-spouts ?” 

“Can’t say as to that, but think it likely they 
did to seaward. The last one passed within 
fifty yards of us, dashing the foam all over us.” 

“The deuce, that’s close shaving, I should 
say!” I exclaimed, leaping from my berth and 
es my boots, demanding—‘ How’s the 

“ A whole gale, sir, and seems inclined to cant 
into the southward.” 

“Just as I expected. Has it hauled any ?” 

“ Yes, sir, about a point, or thereaway.” 

“ Up with all hands then. We must get her 
round before she falls into the trough.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded the mate, disappear- 
ing, while I muttered as I hauled on my last 
boot, “I wonder if Maury and his compeers had 
any idea of such gales as this, when they laid 
down their rules for the management of vessels 
in rough weather.” 

At this instant my ears were saluted by the 
hoarse summons, “All hands ahoy!” to the 
watch below, when I hurried on deck to witness 
the strange change effected in the scene during 
the brief period of my absence. When I retired 
it was blowing heavy; but the gale had evident- 
per cent. in violence, While 
the atmosphere, then comparatively clear, was 
now dense and heavily charged with vapors, or 
minute particles of foam, shorn from the caps of 
the maddened billows by the terrific gale. 

“A screamer, aint it? What do you think 
best to do, sir?’ demanded Mr. Rice, as he 
joined me at the binnacle, adding — “ she begins 
to strain heavily in the waist, particularly since 
she broke off.” 

“T should think she would strain in such a 
seaway and with such a cargo. Muster your 
axes, and sweeten old Neptune’s grog-tub with 
the deck-load”—we had thirty hogsheads and 
sixty barrels of St Jago molasses on deck—“ we 
carry that no further, even if it aint insured.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” And off went the mate, to 
insure and attend to the execution of the order, 
which was speedily evident in the increasing ease 
of the brig’s motions. 

Scarce ten minutes elapsed’ ere Mr. Rice re- 
turned and reported the main-deck clear of all 
incumbrance, when observing the brig’s head to 
have fallen off southeast by south, I resumed : 

“Jump forward and set the foretopmast stay- 
sail, and see all clear to wear ship! There, bear 


‘a hand before this sea swamps us,” I added, as a 


combing wave broke over our weather-rail, del- 
uging the deck fore and aft, and half-filling the 
cabin. 


A few minutes later the rattling of cordage and 


shivering of canvass assured me the order was 
in course of execution, when I hurried forward 
to see that the main-braces were clear and well- 
manned, and having assured myself of the facts, 
returned to the wheel, when I relieved the helms- 
man, sending him to aid his messmates, and 

ing the first lull, hove the wheel hard up, 


head swung slowly off, “ Haul in roundly, men! 
Ease off the larboard head-brace, and let the 


yards swing as she falls off!” 

A violent gust struck us from southeast at this 
instant, and catching the main topsail aback, as- 
sured me of the imminent peril in which we 
were placed ; but the brig being fortunately under 
sufficient headway to neutralize the effect of the 
gust, continued to fall off uatil she headed south- 
west-by-west, when I righted the helm, permitting 
her to run off dead before it until the yards were 
braced to port. The gust from southeast had 
been but momentary, but being instantly succeed- 
ed by a terrific squall from east-northeast, I hes- 
itated to expose the vessel to its full fury, by 
bringing her to; therefore I ¢ontinued to keep 
her away, waiting for a lull in which to effect my 
purpose. The yards being secured in their new 
position, the mate again joined me, saying : 

“ This is a leetle about the wust weather I ever 
see off Hatteras, with the wind easterly. Depend 
on’t captain, they’ve had an ugly wester here 
lately. It’s just so always—Hatteras fust, an’ 
then Bermuda, trying to see which can puff the 
hard 

I could not avoid smiling at the quaint idea 
implied by the mate’s words, and was on the 
point of rallying him on the absurdity of the 
expression, when a deafening sound astern caused 
me to turn hastily, and endeavor to pierce the 
deep gloom with my anxious gaze. Several 
seconds elapsed ere I could discover aught un- 
usual in the air, or on the troubled surface, which, 
lighted by the phosphorescent gleam of the brig’s 
wake, was visible to at least a distance of some 
fifty yards astern. At length the cause of the 
commotion became apparent. A huge water- 
spout glided obliquely across our wake, passing 
seaward within thirty yards of our larboard 
quarter, when taking advantage of the diversion 
it had caused in the run of the sea, I put the 
helm a-port, when the vessel flew up in the 
wind on the larboard tack, and became stationary 
without shipping a drop of water. _ 

“ That’s well done, but I’ve no desire to try it 
a second time,”’ said I, resigning the wheel to a 
seaman who stood by waiting to relieve me. 
“ That was a monster. How long do you think 
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this little boat would live, if that fellow had 
swept across her deck, Mr. Rice ¢” 

Live!” he ejaculated. “Great Jehosaphat, 
did you ever see anything to equal it t” 
-“No—nor don’t wish to. Bat the wind is 
hauling rapidly,” I continued, glancing at the 
compass, by which the brig was heading tiorth- 
east-by-north. “Get that close-reefed fore-topsail 
and the trysail on her. We'll have a fair wind 
of it in a few minutes, and must be prepared to 
make the most of it!” And turning away I en- 
tered the cabin to observe the progress made by 
the steward in letting off the water, and also to 
procure a bottle of good brandy—of which I had 
an ample supply—to re-invigorate the drooping 
spirits of the men, who, even had they had lei- 
sure, had now no place to rest their wearied 
frames, their bedding being actually washed out 
of their berths by the huge wave which had 
flooded the eabin. 

“If dis yer am not the confoundedest place 
der is out, den my name aint Pete Jonsing. So 
help me, massa capt’in, I’se nebber cum pas’ 
Hat’as as yet, ‘at a’ didn’t jis’ sum sich flabustri- 
fication as dis yer‘happen. Nebber seed de like 
in all my borned days!” exclaimed the colored 
individual, in reply to my demand how he liked 
baleing.. 

“ Well, it issomething of a ‘ flubustrification,’ 
as you term it, I must say ; but keep a stiff upper 
lip, Pete, and you'll be likely to live through 
it.” 


“That's what I say, capt’in. Hi, yah, yah, 
yah! Dat’sum. Nebber say die, till it am on- 
possible to libe any longer.” and the gratified 
African showed his ivory by # broad grin, while 
I removed a bottle of the treasured liquor from 
its repository—a locker beneath my berth—re- 


“That's the idea, Pete—stick to that and 
you'll come out bright to-morrow. There's 
some schnapps in that locker; but mind, I don’t 
want you to drink them all. Keep moving, and 
T’ll send a man to help you as soon as one can 
be spared.” 

“Thank ye, capt’in. He, he, he! Say ’e 
don’t want ‘e rum all drinked up. Yah, yah— 
nebber fear, sah. Pete Jonsing hab better bring 
up I guess dan not leabe none o’ de good tings 
for massa capt’in.” And woolly head made the 
cabin resound with another hearty “yah, yah,” 
duting the utterance of which I made my exit. 
On regaining the quarter-deck I glanced at the 
compass, when I found the vessel heading north- 
east-easterly, and observing that the sea struck 
her heavily on the lee-bow, I became alarmed 
lest she might be forced up in the wind and 


caught aback, before we got head-sail on her, 
when destruction would have been inevitable. 

“ Bear a hand with that topsail, Mr. Rice,” 
I shouted, hurrying forward, adding, as I reached 
the after fore-topmast back-stay, “Be alive with 
it before we catch aback !” 

* Doing my best, sir. Man the weather-sheet ! 
Ease away that weather clu’line handsomely! 
Jerk her home with a will, men! Ha! there 
comes a gray-back, captain!” And as he spoke, 
he indicated # huge sea, which, rolling down 
on our lee-bow, filled me with the direst appre- 
hension for the result of the inevitable collision, 
while rushing aft, I shouted : 

“ Hard up, hard up, for your life, my man!” 
But ere the last word had passed my lips, the 
catastrophe was upon us, and our canvass flat 
aback. Fortunately, the brig settled by the stern 
at the moment, when the wave caught her aft in 
its passage, giving her a rank sheer to port again, 
when the half-set fore-topsail caught her and she 
began to fall off. My emotions at that moment 
must remain unintelligible to the reader, since I 
cannot find language sufficiently expressive to 
convey an adequate idea of their depth and in- 
tensity. Suffice it that I witnessed the gradual 
increase in her speed with an overflowing heart. 
Having seen the balance-reefed trysail, with the 
main-top-mast staysail set, in addition to the 
topsails, I gave the course as north-northeast, and 
mustering the crew, produced the bottle, intimat- 
ing my desire that they would splice the main- 
brace 


“A tough tussle this, I wall it, captain,” re- 
marked the mate. “ And we haint seen the wust 
on’t, or I’m mistaken. Hadn’t the watch better 
stand by for a call, after they go below ?” 

“*T would be as well probably. We've got 
something to handle now, and if we require all 
hands to do it, we shall want them on deck in a 
hurry.” 

“ So I think.—Go below, the larboard watch, 
and stand by for a call.” 

A brief pause followed this order, during which 
the wheel was relieved, and the watch went be- 
low, while I remained stationary near the lee 
main-top-mast back-stay, vainly endeavoring to 
penetrate the deep gloom which enshrouded the 
ocean. While thus engaged, I was again joined 
by the mate, who resumed : 

“T wonder if we are going to have any mote 
o’ them water-spouts? I tell you what, captain, 
that last feller made me feel kinder skeery. Didn’t 
it you?” 

I was about to reply, when the rushing sound 
of one of the dreaded currents, dead to leeward, 
arrested the words on my lips. Shading my ear 
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I listened attentively, when half-assured it was 
bearing down upon us direct, I shouted : 
“Up, helm! Call all hands!” And rushing 
to the wheel, I aided the seaman in the execution 
of the order, which was barely effected when the 
huge tongue of whirling vapor and ascending 
water became visible. Escape was impossible, 
and in a minute later we were in the midst of a 
scene of the wildest commotion I ever witnessed. 

Scarce ten seconds elapsed during its passage 

over us; but that short period sufficed for the 
destruction of the gallant little craft, which was 
rendered a complete wreck. Masts, jib-boom, 
bowsprit, and forward-house with its occupants, 
had shared the same fate—not a single soul of 
the larboard watch being left, while one of the 
starboard watch was missing, leaving only two 
men, the officers and myself, to navigate the 
wreck. 
“Well, now I calculate this ere’s a pretty 
kettle o’ fish, captain,” exclaimed Rice, after a 
brief survey of the heart-rending devastation. 
“ What's to be did now ?—no ¢pars, no sails or 
cordage, and what’s a darned sight wuss, no 
men. Well, thank fortune, we aint so far off 
shore but what we can drift to it in the inside 0’ 
twenty-four hours, if the wind holds where 
it is.” 

The cheering tone in which they were uttered, 
rather than the words, recalled me to a sense of 
my duty, when I rejoined : 

* And we can keep her above water so long, 
Mr. Rice. Try the pumps at once, sir. She 
may be half full for aught we know.” 

One of the survivors of the crew sprang to 
obey my order as soon as it passed my lips; but 
on reaching the main fife-rail, bounded back- 
ward, uttering an exclamation of horror, which 
drew both mates and myself to the spot, where 
we were also horror-struck by the scene which 
met our gaze. The mangled remains of one of 
our shipmates lay wedged between the stump of 
the mainmast and the pumps, literally impaled 
by a splinter of the former, and covered with a 
coating of fluid phosphorus, which rendered him 
at once ghastly and easily distinguished amid the 
surrounding gloom.’ Hastily removing the man- 
gled corse, we unrigged a pump and sounded the 
well, as the speediest method of gaining the in- 
formation we desired, when to our additional 
horror, we found three feet two inches of water 
in the hold. 

* By Jethro, captain, misfortunes don’t come 
single, do they?” was the mate’s exclamatory 
demand, as he measured the line the second time. 
“ How on airth did so much water find its way 
below ?” 
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“The chains are gone, and probably the chain- 
bolts,” exclaimed Mr. Wiggin — the second 
mate—who hhd bounded to the side on learning 
the depth of water inthe hold. The enormous 
strain on the chains must have drawn the bolts 
out, and as they were under water, the leak may 
be accounted for in that manner.” 

“ Yes, that will account for it,” said I, hurried- 
ly adding: ‘Sound again, Mr. Rice, If that 
be the case, thank God, we have an alternative !’” 
And turning away I walked to the taffrail, where 
I cut the gripes and lashings of the stern-boat, 
and proceeded to clear the falls. 

“Ki! What massa capt’in gwine to do?” 
demanded the steward at my elbow. 

“ Ship all hands in the dory, and try to reach 
the land, Pete,” said I, quietly, adding: “ Bear 
a hand, my lad, and pass up what provender you 
have handy ; we may have a use for it before we 
reach terra firma.” 

“Want dat brandy too, don’t ’e, capt’in? Dat 
ar mighty good stuff, for true, an’ ’twould be 
railly a pity to luf him behin’. Shall I fotch 
’im along 

“ Yes, yes—but bear a hand, Pete, I think we 
have little time to lose.” And heaving down the 
last coil of the bow-fall, I turned to the binnacle 
to obtain a compass and the spy-glass—both ar- 
ticles being indispensable, while the steward hur- 
ried off to execute the task assigned him. 

“ The leak gains, captain. Nearly four feet in 
the hold now,” said the mate, approaching with 
his companions. 

“ We must take to the boat then. She’s all 
clear ; but we want a sail and mast for her; we 
may have need of them before we reach the 
shore.” 

“ Will that cockle-shell live on such a sea ?”’ 
demanded the mate. 

“T can’t tell—we must try her. We can but 
drown at the worst, which we most assuredly 
should, did we remain here.” 

“True.—Mr. Wiggin, look out for the oars. 
T’ve an old sail in my bunk, which I made for, 
and used on that boat a number of times.” And 
the mate hurried into the cabin, running fall tilt 
against, and upsetting the steward, who shouted 
amid the racket and crash of glass created by 
the collision : 

“Ki! Who's dat? Dat ar am too bad—it 
am, really. All dat good bran’y gone to de 
debbil. Really Massa Rice, I’se shamed 0’ ye. 
What for you kick me on de shin and make me 
spill de grog ?” 

Trying as was our situation at the moment, I 
could not refrain from laughing heartily at the 
steward’s sincere grief for the result of the col- 
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‘lision, while eager to secure a supply of the high- 
ly-prized stimulant, he returned jo the locker, 
heedless of my repeated order to “hurry along 
the provender.” 

We soon completed the preparation for our 
departure, and at twenty minutes past five, in the 
morning, took our places in the boat, which we 
then lowered quickly, and—fortunately—safely; 
some four feet, when a wave rolling aft and 
rising under the brig’s counter, raised her slight- 
ly, and the tackles being unhooked as soon as 
slack, bore us away into the darkness, amid a 
scene of elementary commotion in which we ex- 
pected to meet that fate we were endeavoring to 


escape. 

When the water-spout struck our ill-fated ves- 
sel, she was happily in a position which released 
her entire stern from its violence, to which fact, 
we, the survivors of her crew, owed not only our 
lives, but the frail means of escaping her ultimate 
fate. Had it passed over her from stem to stern, 
every soul of our number must have shared the 
fate of our unfortunate messmates—since no hu- 
man strength could withstand the resistless power 
which had rendered her a sinking wreck in the 
twinkling of an eye. But I digress—an act for- 
eign to my intention, and for which I crave the 
kind indulgence of my readers. 

In less than ari hour after our embarktion in 
the boat, day dawned, or rather, day had so far 
advanced that we could distinguish each other, 
and also the dismantled hull of our ill-fated ves- 
sel, in the vicinity of which we remained, having 
refrained from any exertion at the oars, save 
sufficient to keep the boat head to sea, and as 
near the wind as possible. Twenty minutes 
later the brig disappeared, when issuing the or- 
ders to ship all oars, I put the boat before the 
wind. But we had not proceeded fifty yards, 
when the cap of a sea hopped aboard, and half- 
filling her, obliged me to bring her head to the 
sea once more. 

The gale had now settled in southeast, and was 
evidently moderating, a fact which rendered me 
doubly anxious to reach the land, as I viewed 
the abatement of the gale without rain, as an un- 
failing prognostic of rougher weather from north- 
west, which would be fatal to our hopes, if not 
to our existence. Fortunately the sea was sub- 
siding, and continued to do so, until we were en- 
abled to keep away sately, when again shipping 
four oars—the steward being stationed in the 
stern-sheets to bail, while I steered—we put her 
before it, steering northwest. 

Having partaken of some slight refreshment, 
in the shape of a biscuit and “pull” at Pete’s 
demijohn, ere we manned the oars the second 


time, we contrived to pull shoreward till two in the 
afternoon, when we again brought the boat by 
the wind, and essayed to recruit our strength and 
spirits by munching a second biscuit, with an ad- 
ditional draught from the demijohn. ‘Having 
rested an hour, we again shipped the oars and 
kept away, pulling for some thirty minutes, when 
the color of the water changed to that light 
green hue indicative of soundings. We were 
out of the gulf and fairly on the coast, while the 
gale which had gradually abated during the day, 
again began to increase, rendering the sail on 
which we had been depending for aid when 
weary, truly serviceable, inasmuch as it increased 
our speed, bearing us within view of the low, 
sandy shore of the cape, ere the dreaded shift of 
wind came. An hour later, our boat was beached 
and our struggle over, while we, by dint of 
great exertion, hauled her above high-water 
mark, and raising on her beam-ends, congregated 


beneath her shelter—a happy group—thankful 
for our preservation. 


> 


DISCOURAGING CHILDREN. 


It is somewhere related that a poor soldier, hay- 
ing had his skull fractured, was told by the doctor 
his brain was visible. ‘‘ Do write to father,” he 
replied, “ and tell him of it, for he always said I 
had no brains.” How many fathers and mothers 
tell their children such ; and how often does a re- 
mark contribute not a little to prevent any devel- 
opment of the brain! A grown-up person tells 
a child he is brainless or foolish, or that he is de- 
ficient in some mental or moral faculty, and nine 
cases out of ten, the statement is believed, or, if 
not fully believed, the thought that it may be 
partially so, acts like an incubus to repress the 
confidence and energies of that child. Let any 

rson look back to childhood’s days, and he can 

oubtless recall many words and expressions 
which exerted such a ee influence over 
him, as to tell upon his whole future course of 
life. We knew an ambitious boy, who at the 
of ten years, had become so depressed with fi 
finding and reproof, not duly mingled with en- 
couraging words, that atan early age he lon 
for death to take him ont ef the world, in which 
he conceived he had no ability to rise. But 
while all thus ap so dark around him, and 
he had been so often told of his faults and de- 
and worst while none is 
qualities or capabilities had been mentioned, and 
he believed he single praise, 
appreciation, careless ro in his heari 
his whole of We havi 
often heard him say that, “that word saved him.” 
The moment he thought he could do «well, he re- 
solved that he would—and he has done well. 
Parents, these are important considerations. 
Sometimes encourage your children without an 
“if.” Do not always tell them they can be good, 
or can do well if they will do thus or so well, 
and that there is nothing to hinder them.—Amer- 
ican Agriculturalist. 
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[onrarwaL.] 
THE LAST OF THE ROSES. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 


Heavily hang the glistening vines, 
. Wet with the storm of yesternight; 
A thousand pearis on every spray 
Are trembling in the agure light, 

But one by one the roses die, 
All day about the path they fall; 
Within the shadow of the wall 
Their lifelees leaves drop silently. 


At midnight, wakening. I heard 

The roaring of the tempest’s might, 

While through the brooding blackness played 
Quick flashes of uncertain light. 

Then once again I slept, and dreamed, 

And when the eastern morning broke, 

It touched my eyes, and I awoke, 
-Forgetting how the storm had seemed. 


Forgetting, till I looked abroad, 

And then, alas! I could but sigh. 
Across the blue arch overhead 

The low gray clouds were rolling by, 
From the bent tree the moisture fell 
To the dark earth. The rain was o'er; 
But ah! the roses bloomed no more— 
The roses I had loved so well. 


A few pale, withering things are left, 
But this sweet air is not for them; 

And though the sunshine and the rain 
For each have wrought a diadem, 

It is bat mockery. Awhile, 

And they will linger here no more; 

The storm, in the soft blush they wore, 
Has veiled the light of June's last smile. 


THE SMUGGLER OF BONSECOURS, 
A TALE OF THE COAST. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir was in the third year of my connection 
with the coast-guard, that I was ordered, with 
the small force under my command, to the 
channel-coast of France. My mission was to 
attempt the capture of one Harley St. Ange, a 
man who had latterly obtained great renown 
among the people of the neighborhood by his bold 
and successful efforts in the contraband trade. 
The vicinity of the little fishing village of Bon- 
secours, where I had now quartered myself, was 
said to be the theatre of his illegal operations ; 
and the place seemed to me, at first glance, to 
be well suited to the business. The Channel at 
this place is much wider than twice the distance 
from Dover to Calais, and the shore in the vicin- 
ity of Bonsecours is bold and craggy, indented 


here and there by secret inlets and caves, known 
only to the contrabandists, and stretches back, 
for an extent of several miles, in —— 
uninhabited waste. 

The natural facilities of the locality were the 
best that could be desired by the smugglers for 
their illegal traffic. With a prosperous wind, 
and a dark night, it was a comparatively easy 
matter to avoid the Argus-eyed revenue cutters, 
which crowded the Channel, and reach the oppo- 
site coast; and, I was informed, it was no un- 
common occurrence for one of these smuggling 
vessels to land a cargo of brandy upon the Eng- 
lish coast, and return to Bonsecours with an 
equivalent in the shape of a consignment of 
manufactured goods, in the compass of less than 
twenty-four hours. 

So systematic had this pursuit become, and so 
alarming were its effects upon the legitimate 
trade of the interior, that some relief was loudly 
demanded from the government; and accord- 
ingly I was, as I have said, sent to the vicinity 
of St. Ange’s operations, with instructions té 
leave no means untried to bring the delinquents 
to justice. The zeal of my first efforts, as I 
have reason to believe, alarmed the smugglers, 
and caused them for a long time either to sus- 
pend their peculiar business, or to conduct it 
with increased secrecy ; for during the first week 
of my stay upon the coast, my efforts to obtain 
some clue to the hiding-place of the free-traders 
were entirely unsuccessful. 

One evening, however, I was visited at my 
hut by a man somewhat advanced in years, 
whom, although he addressed me in French, I 
immediately knew to be an Englishman. 

“ You are Mr. Lamorier ?” he said. 

I bowed affirmatively, and he continued. 

“T have sought you, in order that I might 
impart to you some intelligence which may be 
important. You are searching, I believe, for 
the smuggler St. Ange ?” 

“T am—and anxious to obtain some clue as 

to his whereabouts. Can you tell me anything 
of him ? 

“ IT believe I can; bet I must first commence 
with another matter, which is much nearer my 
heart than this, and which will lead me to the 
subject upon which I was just about to speak to 
you. My name, sir, is Allan Derwent; I am 
the elder son of a wealthy English gentleman, 
several years deceased. My brother William 
was several years younger than myself, and 
always, from his boyhood, possessed of a wild 
and ungovernable spirit. Unlike myself, he 
chafed and fretted under the salutary restrictions 
of home; and, in his twentieth year, he left the 
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paternal roof without leave or license, and 
shipped at Liverpool, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained, in the capacity of a common seaman. 
For several years no intelligence of him was re- 
ceived, nor did he ever re-visit the home which 
he had left; and the first definite nformation in 
regard to him, was the news of his death at 
Calcutta. 

“ The sorrow consequent upon this intelligence 
hastened the end of my father; he died in less 
than a year after, leaving me heir to his wealth. 
In the course of time I married, and became the 
father of children, only one of which, however, 
survived, a beautiful, intelligent boy, whom I 
named after myself. My wife, also, died several 
years after our marriage ; so that my child and 
myself were now left alone. 

“It was shortly after the occurrence of this 
event, that I was astonished by the sudden ap- 
pearance of my brother William at my country 
house. An apparition from the grave could 
hardly have astonished me more—but he inter- 
rupted me sternly in the middle of my warm 
welcome, declaring bitterly that I need play the 
hypocrite no longer. In answer to my indig- 
nant demand of his meaning, he broke forth 
into a strain of the most angry denunciation, 
charging me in the same breath with prejudicing 
our father against him, falsifying his character, 
and spreading false reports of his death, in order 
that I might obtain the whole of the inheritance. 
My denials, protestations, and offers of expla- 
nation, were met by sneers or angry rebuffs ; and 
he left the house, warning me that he should not 
rest until he had inflicted a retributive punish- 
ment upon me. 

“ His words caused me to tremble, for I well 
knew his cruel and revengeful character; nor 
were my fears vain ones. Upon the next night, 
my little Allan mysteriously disappeared ; and 
although speedy and thorough search was made, 
no trace of him could be found. No person but 
myself was able to conjecture the truth; I alone 
could discern the hand that had inflicted the 
blow ! 

« But from that day, I have remained utterly 
ignorant of the fate of my son, until within a 
few weeks past, when I received some vague, 
indefinite intelligence from Paris, which, vague 
and indefinite though it is, leads me to believe 
that my lost child may possibly be discovered in 
the north of France. And in view of the 
assistance which I think I may be able to give 
you in your pursuit of these smugglers, I am 
emboldened to ask your co-operation in my 
behalf.” 

“ Your story, sir,” I replied, “is one which 


enlists all my sympathy; and I should, in any 
event, deem it no more than a duty to afford you 
all the assistance in my power. The name of 
Derwent does not occur to my mind as one 
with which I have been acquainted; but it is 
more than possible that I may have been brought 
into cOntact with your evil-hearted brother, un- 
der a different name. At some other time, you 
may open this matter to me more fully, and I 
will then turn my serious attention to it. Now 
be so good as to relate what you know of the 
smugglers upon this coast; if you have learned 
anything of them, you have been more success- 
ful than myself.” 

My informant complied with my request, in the 
following words : 

“I first came to Bonsecours,”’ he said, “ rather 
more than a week ago. The day after my 
arrival, I spent in rambling over these cliffs, and 
exploring some neighboring inlets; and merely 
by accident I made the important discovery of 
which I am about to tell you. 

“Tt had grown quite dark before I com- 
menced my return to the village, and I was feel- 
ing my way around a huge rock near the edge 
of the cliff, when I was suddenly brought to an 
abrupt halt by hearing a low whistle, seemingly 
proceeding from somewhere beneath my feet. 
It was immediately answered among the rocks 
at the left; and soon I discovered, to my sur- 
prise, the head and shoulders of a man just 
above the top of the cliff. Gaining the firm 
ground, he quickly disappeared in a narrow 
aperture between two perpendicular ledges, and 
was followed by another, and still another, until 
no less than twenty men had appeared and dis- 
appeared in this manner. They all bore heavy 
packs, which were strapped firmly to their 
shoulders. 

“ When the last had gone, and there was no 
longer any danger of discovery, I crept to the 
verge of the precipice and examined the means 
of their ascent. It was, as I had surmised—a 
ladder of ropes, secured to the face of the rock, 
and swinging and vibrating to and fro in the 
night wind. The surf dashed against the rocks 
far below, and I could distinguish two or three 
boats drawn up on the beach.” 

“ Have you informed any person of this dis- 
covery?” was my first eager question, as he 
finished. 

He at once gave me the gratifying assurance 
that he had not. 

“But do you know the spot sufficiently well 
to find it again ?”’ 

“ There will be no difficulty upon this head,” 
he replied. “I have visited it several times by 
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daylight, and am perfectly acquainted with the 
locality.” 

“ Then I will lose no time in availing myself 
of your knowledge. Your revelation is a most 
opportune one for me; and by proceeding 
quickly and cautiously, I hope to be able to 
effect the object this very night for which I came 
to Bonsecours.” 

Mr. Derwent assented to my arrangements, 
which were planned and conducted with the ut- 
most secrecy and despatch; and an hour later, 
myself and my men were repairing to the 
place which he had described, under his guid- 
ance. No person in the village was aware of 
our movements ; and in less than half an hour, 
we were all snugly intrenched behind a friendly 
ledge, awaiting the appearance of the contra- 
bandists. The plece was one which had hitherto 
escaped my attention, by reason of its distance 
from the village, as well as the peculiar character 
of its approaches. 

The night was extremely dark, and for a long 
time we waited, but without receiving any indi- 
cation of the presence of those we sought. At 
length Mr. Derwent touched my arm, and bade 
me look off to the north. I did so, and saw 
three rapidjy revolving ‘lights twinkling upon 
the water, and apparently at no great distance 
from the shore. 

“It is probably the signal of the smuggling 
vessel,” he remarked, “And hark! it is an- 
swered from the recks behind us.” 

The dull report of a musket corroborated his 
words ; and we now waited in almest breathless 
silence, screening ourselves more perfectly be- 
hind the recks. A long interval elapsed, before 
we received any further intimations; but at 
length a dark figure appeared suddenly upon the 
platform of rock before as, seeming to rise from 
the ground, and, staggering under the weight of 
a heavy burden, he hastily entered a neighboring 
pass between the rocks. 

The men had been previously instructed to re- 
main quiet, and out of sight, until the last one 
had come and gone; and as the smugglers con- 
tinued to ascend the cliff and disappear through 
the pass, each of us counted them, one by one. 

“Twentieth and last,” I exclaimed; and I 
emerged from my concealment. “Now, my 
lads, draw your cutlasses and follow me! But 
softly—make no noise,or those cunning coast- 
pirates may take wing before we can—” 

My words were suddenly cut skort by the un- 

expected appearance of another smuggler over 
the edge of the rock. He had gained a footing, 
however, before he saw us; and then turned in 
alarm to the ladder, only to find that his retreat 
10 
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was cut off in that direction. Simultaneously he 
gave a whistle so loud and clear, that the rocks 
around echoed and re-echoed as at the blast of a 


“Yield!” I exclaimed. And springing for- 
ward, [ pressed the point of my cutlass against 
his breast. ‘‘ Resist us, at your peril! We are 
coast-guardsmen, and officers of the law !”’ 

The smuggler, who was a light-built, agile 
youth, whe could hardly be called a man, threw 
off his burden with the quickness of thought, 
and drawing his own weapon, delivered a swing- 
ing blow full at my head, which I parried. 
Anether and another succeeded; but I soon dis- 
covered that he was no match for my experience 
and practice—and before half a dozen thrusts and 
as many cuts were given and met, I had sent his 
cutlass whistling over the cliff. The prisoner 
thus taken was consigned to the care of two of 
my men; and entering the passage, I called upon 
the guardsmen to follow. After threading the 
intricate mazes of this passage for a short time, 
we suddenly emerged into the smugglers’ cave ; 
and at once a scene was presented which might 
well have caused the heart of any other than a 
coast guardsman to quake with terror. The 
way by which we entered, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, was the sole ingress and egress of the 
cave; and warned by the signal of the one we 
had captured, and realizing at once that all way 
of retreat was cut off, the smugglers had drawn 
themselves up in a body, with their arms in rea- 
diness, before the mouth of the cave, and here, 
with the determination of despair, were awaiting 
our advance! 

“ Yield without resistance!” I called out to 
them, stepping to the front. “Your lives will 
be spared.” 

“As yours will not be, if you advance one 
step further!” a gigantic smuggler replied, 
whom I instantly recognized as Harley St. 
Ange. “ Come on, if you will; I’ll open the 
ball!” 

With these words, he discharged his pistol di- 
rectly at my head—the ball narrowly grazing 
my temple, and lodging in the breast of a brave 
fellow behind me. With a shout of rage, the 
guardsmen sprang forward; and instantly the 
cave was filled with the smoke and stunning re- 
port of a score of pistols. To this succeeded 
the groans of the wounded, the angry cries of 
the combatants, and, as the struggle became a 
hand-to-hand one, the rolling clash of cutlasses. 

Such a contest, however, could not remain 
long doubtful. The advantages of number, ex- 
perience and real bravery, lay unquestionably 
with my force; so that after a brief ten minutes’ 
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fight, with the loss of less than six of our num- 
ber, we had utterly routed and beaten the smug- 
glers. A few escaped throngh the passage be- 
fore they could be secured; but by far the 
greater number were captured or slam im the 
cave. 

I had missed Harley St. Ange from the fight 
almost at its commencement; and upon search- 
ing for him, I discovered him lying near the 
entrance to the cave—the life-bleod fast welling 
from a pistol-shot in his side. But he was not 
alone—Allan Derwent was kneeling beside him ; 
and I stood rooted to the spot with anfeigned 
astonishment, as I heard him address the dying 
smuggler in the words—“ William, my brother!’ 

The revelation of that hour was a strange one 
—doubly so to Allan Derwent, because unantic- 
ipated. The smuggler chief, so long known by 
the name of Harley St. Ange, died soon after ; 
but I was gratified to see that the approach of 
death had the effect of softenmg the stubborn 
heart which a lifetime of sin had so effectually 
hardened. Nor was he unable to atone for the 
injuries which he had inflicted upon Allan Der- 
went; the long-lost son of the latter was re- 
vealed im the person of the young smuggler 
whom we had first captured, and, being made to 
understand the true story of his life and parent- 
age, he wept with his father for joy over the 
happy fate which had re-united them. 

The surviving smugglers were sent to the 
galleys, and their goods and vessels confiscated ; 
and since this successful expedition, the neigh- 
borhood of Bonsecours has ceased to be troubled 
by contrabandists. Concerning the Derwents, I 
have only toadd that the death of the elder, 
several years since, left the son heir to the im- 
mense estates of the former in England. I have 
never seen either since my parting with them, 
on the morning succeeding the fight with the 
smugglers, on the beach near Bonsecours. 


SMOKING BY BOYS. 


By the way, there ought to be 
edict against smoking by boys under age. come 
into town frequently on the top of an omnibus 
about the time the clerks come im, gt 

rows 


Or when the cowled and dusky-sandalled 
& mourning weeds, from out the western 
Departs with silent pace !—LonarELiow. 


MORNING PRAYER. 
BY J. 


O, silence deep and strange! 
The earth doth yet in quiet slumber lie, 
No stir of Hife, save on yon woodland range 
The tall trees bow as if their Lord passed by - 


Like to one new-create, 
T have no memory of grief and care; 
Of all the things which vexed my soul of late 
Tam ashamed in this calm morning air. 


The world, with all its band 
Of clamorous joys and griefs, shall be to me 
A bridge whereon, my pilgrim staff in hand, 
'T cross the stream ef time, © Lord, to thee. 


Bat if, with venal chotce, 
My soul should seek earth’s bireling to be, 
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BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


Anna TO CorneLiA.—Well, my dear ’Nelic, 
you must judge for yourself. All vsives, I sup~ 
pose, have their troubles. When you shall have 
learned the facts, you will be able te determine 
how far mine have been calculated to convert the 
silken chain of matrimony into an iron one, 
You shall have the key to my wed-leck. 

But, do you know, my dear, that I am very 
much inclined to think that you have more than 
half a mind to try the weight of the “holy 
bonds,” to undergo the fiery ordeal yourself, and 
that you are making a sort of cat’s paw of me, 
to aid you in discovering whether there may be 
a chance of burning your fingers or not? Be 
that as it may, you are perfectly welcome to all 
the benefit to be derived from my experience, 
and if you will put your head into the noose, and 
your fingers into the fire, after that, I can’t help 
it. My skirts will be clear. 

You are probably aware that Philip Darwynne 
was considered rather a “fast man” when I 
married him. Iknew that such was his reputa- 
tion, but it did not frighten me. Not that I had 
any faith in the trite but dangerous maxim that 


*“ a reformed rake makes the best husband ;” but 


because I thought that Phil’s velocity was nothing, 
more than an overflow of animal spirits, the 
result of youth, health, and a sanguine temper- 
ament. I believed them to be merely a ripple on 
the surface of his character, insufficient to dis- 
turb the pure waters which I fondly imagined 
must flow beneath. 
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d Break thou my harp-strings. be my tumeless voice 
“4 Silent before thee through eternity. 
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! whiskerless, sallow, sulky beys, sucking at clay 
; pipes is nauseous to behold. They smoke away 
their appetites and what little brains they have, | [IIIs 
; and grow up, miserable little snobs, despised by 
= men and contemned by women.—Literary Gazette. 
; MORNING AND EVENING. 
' 4 When the fast ushering of morning comes, 
O’er-riding with golden searf; 
ve. 


What you say is quite true. The customary 
period of courtship was, in our case, greatly ab- 
breviated. We “married in haste,” and if we 
have to “‘ repent at leisure,” it will only be another 
instance of a wise saw verified. There will be 


' go dearth of comrades in folly, and companions 


in affliction. 

You wish to know if it was a case of love at 
first sight. Well, ’Nelie, that is a question I am 
not exactly prepared to answer. You know 
everybody calls me a queer fish (I’m sure I don’t 
know why), and expects me to act differently 
from the prudent and proper rest of mankind ; 
so I suppose you will not think it strange if I 
tell you that this much at least is certain: Phil 
popped the question the first time he ever saw 
me—before the end of our first interview. 

The fact is, ’Nelie, he is a little queer, too; so 
that in one respect, at least, we are well matched. 
So, you see, whether we fell in love, or not, at all 
events, the question was popped, at first sight. 
And in order to tell my story properly, it will, 
perhaps, be best for me to inform you how this 
act of folly was perpetrated. 

A number of us young people had gone to see 
@ curious manufacturing establishment, and be- 
ing a new-comer in the place, everything, of 
course, was strange to me. Phil was of the 
party, and it was the first time I ever saw him, 
though my Cousia Sue—another queer fish—had 
been acquainted with him for some time. 

We had been at the top of the building, and 
were going down again, when something was 
said about a remarkable new machine, which I 
found I had missed seeing, the company having 
examined it while I was absorbed in a curious 
old book I happened to pick up. While I was 
regretting the thing, Phil, who%was the only gen- 
tleman near, stepped forward and offered to go 
back with me, and show me everything. We 
could rejoin the others, he said, in ten minutes. 

Supposing that Cousin Sue, who was with me, 
would of course go along, I agreed to Phil’s pro- 
posal, The moment I did se, Sue, with a bois- 
terous laugh, ran off down stairs. I was a littl 
nettled at this, and I at ence resolved to go 
without her ; so away we went. 

The machine was a curious one, aad though 
not in operation at the time, it interested me very 
much, for Phil Darwynne thoroughly understood 
it, and possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
faculty of imparting his knowledge to others, in 
such a way as to make even intricate subjects 


both clear and attractive. 
Time flew swiftly by, andiftibie’ not a little 
surprised when my companioi drew out his 
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“ Bless me,” said I, “they have all left the 
place by this time. De let us make haste.” 

We did make haste, and made a discovery too. 
We reached the door, and with all possible ex- 
pedition, and found it locked. Mr. Phil Dar- 
wynne has a good pair of lungs of his own, and 
good use he made of them; but all to no pur- 
pose. It was impossible to make anybody hear. 
There was net a living creature on that story— 
barring rats and mice—but ourselves; and there 
was such a clatter of machinery below, that a 
thunder-clap would hardly have been noticed. 

“ A nice mess we have made it, now, haven’t 
we?” said I. “They have thought that every- 
body was gone, and so locked up the place. 
How leng do you suppose we will have to stay 
here 

“Upon my soul I can’t say,” replied Phil, 
smiling. “I should think, however, that some 
of them must have business here before very 
long. But stay--can’t we attract the attention 
of somebody outside ?” 

We both ran to the window, but only to be 
disappointed. On the side where the windows 


| were, there was a pile of buildings, a little lower 


than the one we were in, and the entire prospect 
was comprised in a wide ekpanse of roof, 
bounded by the lefty brick walls of another 
factery. 

“We have but one thing te rely on,” said 
Phil. 

“ And what is that, pray?” 

“ Patience.” 

He smiled, and I pouted. But what he said 
was very true. That homely virtue was our 
only resource, and both of us strove to practise 
it. Well, we began to talk, became interested, 
and—if the truth must be told—four mortal 
hours had passed away before I had any idea 
that we had been there more than one. It was 
this compulsory éete a tte that did the business, 
’Nelie. We might have known each other well 
for a year, and not have made the same progress 
towards intimacy in all that time, which we ac 
tually did make in that one interview. 

But now things really began to loek serious. 
The sun was almost down; yet nobody had 
come, nor did it seem at all prebable that any- 
body would come. We thought of making an 
attempt to break the doer open; but it was a 
very strong lock, and we could find nothing te 
aid either in picking it or breaking it. The case 
seemed hopeless. 

Phil was bumping himself furiously against 
the strong oaken panels, when a creaking noise, 
in the corner, behind the machine, attracted our 
attention, We ran thither, and saw a wooden 
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platform, suspended by ropes and pulleys, slowly 
descending through an aperture in the ceiling, 
and making its way towards a corresponding 
hole in the floor. 

Phil shouted with all hie might, first up and 
then down the hole; but there was no reply— 
nobody, apparently, who could be made to hear. 
In the mean time, the wooden contrivance, moved 
by unseen hands, was slowly but steadily de- 
scending. Phil glanced at it, then at me, and 
then said, speaking with extreme rapidity : 

“ Anna, I will have to go down with it; but 
there is something I must say to you before I 
go—will you marry me?” 

The platform had already disappeared, but he 
caught the ropes, and began to descend by them, 
still keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon mine. 
The suddenness and singularity of the thing, 
and the necessity of giving an immediate an- 
swer, so flustered and be wildered me, that Idon’t 
really think I knew whether I was saying yes or 
no. What I did say, though, was yes. 

“’Nongh said!” cried Phil; and before the 
words were fairly out of his mouth, mouth, head 
and all had disappeared beneath the floor. 

Such was our first interview, and such our 
entire courtship. In afew minutes, I heard foot- 
steps at the outer door, a key was applied to the 
lock, and—enter my betrothed! A man I had 
never seen till that day! The very thought of it 
took my breath away. 

As one of the workmen was with him, little 
or no conversation took place between us, till 
after we reached the street. I half hoped he 
would burst out laughing and say the whole 
thing was ajoke. But, on the contrary, he was 
as serious as a negro-preacher, and never stopped 
till he procured a hackney coach, put me into it, 
and then and there proceeded to clench the bar- 
gain. There is no use for me to tell you how 
the thing was done. You'll find it all out for 
yourself, some day. 

Well, we were married; and all went well 

during the honeymoon, and for some time after- 
wards. At length I began to feel a vague sen- 
sation of uneasiness, I hardly knew why. I be- 
gan to plague myself with the notion that Phil 
was keeping something from me ; actually became 
jealous of—I knew not what. 
_ lLoften taxed myself with folly and unreason- 
ableness, and sometimes succeeded in getting the 
better of my uneasiness ; but the suspicion would 
not be wholly exorcised, and clung to me in 
spite of everything which I could do to get rid 
of it. 

While I was wavering between it is and it isn’t, 
Mrs. Clack paid me a visit. She was one of 


those benevolent ladies whd take into their own 
hands the management of their neighbors’ affairs, 
to a8 great an extent as possible. 

From the first moment, I perceived that she 
had something to tell me, which she believed 
would produce a marked effect, but she was a 
long time coming to the point, because she 
wanted to bring her news before me in an indi- 
rect manner—to smuggle it, as it were, into the 
conversation by stealth. 

After a great many twistings, and doublings, 
and suggestions, and leading questions, she at 
last said : 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Darwynne, we poor wo- 
men have a hard time of it. Not that you have 
had, thus far; but the time will come ; you must 
expect it, my dear. We all have to expect it. 
New brooms sweep clean. New husbands never 
show what they really are. You will make dis- 
eoveries, no doubt, like the rest of us. Your 
honeymoon is hardly over yet, and you can’t, of 
course, have learned much. Your husband is 
not like Clack, out half the night, nobody knows 
where. Clack himself acknowledges that he 
never saw him out at an unreasonable hour but 
once, since his marriage. And that was only 
last night, or rather this morning, about half 
past two o’clock. He met him in the street, not 
far from here. He no doubt had some good 
reason for being where he was; though it was 
strange that he should try to hide himself.” 

“You are under a mistake, Mrs. Clack,” said 
I; “my husband was in bed and asleep, by 
eleven o’clock ; and I am very sure he did not 
rise again till next morning.” 

A gleam of triumph lit up the lead-colored 
eyes of Mrs. Clack, and caused me bitterly to 
repent that I ha@*said anything to her on the 
subject, one way or the other. 

“O, no, my dear,” she persisted, “there can- 
not possibly be any mistake, for Clack followed 
him into a court which had no outlet, and there 
he was obliged to stop and discover himself, 
whether he wanted to or not. Whether he told 
Clack what he had been doing or not, I do not 
know. I couldn’t find it out. Those horrid 
monsters know how to keep each other’s seérets. 
So you see you are altogether mistaken, my 
dear. Wives will fall asleep, and then, you 
know, when the cat’s away the mice will play. 
Men will be naughty, my dear, we can’t help it, 
you know.” 

As she said this, the woman laughed in a man- 
ner that was almost fiendish. I said nothing, 
and, having accomplished her purpose, she soon 
afterwards left me. 

Much as I despised the source from which this 
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shaft was sent, it rankled in bosom 
none the less. Sadly and painfully I began to 
reflect upon what I had heard. My half-formed 
suspicion then was not a baseless one. My fond 
belief that love for me had sobered the wild youth 
whoia I had so rashly made my husband, was 
terribly shaken. The sharp tooth of jealousy 
began to gnaw my heartstrings, and all my light 
was turned to darkness. 

When Phil came in to dinner, I informed him 
of Mrs. Clach’s visit, and very cautiously and 
distantly hinted at what I had heard from her; 
but still in sach a manner that he could not avoid 
knowing what I meant, if he really had seen 
Mr. Clack as she had stated. There was not, 
however, the slightest appearance of confusion, 
or even of consciousness about him. 

Surely, thought I, he cannot be so consummate 
a hypocrite as to be able to conceal his feelings so 
completely. Pooh! there is not one word of 
truth in the story. It is all malice and envy on 
Mrs. Clack’s part—a pure invention of hers. 
And with this reflection, I consoled myself. 

But Mrs. Clack was not the only busy-body 
of my acquaintance. Mrs. Babillard called a 
few days afterwards, and told me almost the same 
story that Mrs. Clack had brought. Her hus- 
band and one of his friends, being out after mid- 
night, had, as Mrs. B. expressed it, seen Phil 
dodging about the streets, and had run him down 
and captured him. The husband and friend, I 
take it, had not troubled themselves to sign the 
temperance pledge. They tried every means 
they could think of to induce Phil to give an 
account of himself—but without effect. At all 
events, that was the story. 

If Mrs. Clack and Mrs. Babillard had not been 
bitter enemies, I might have suspected some- 
thing like collusion between them; but as that 
was impossible, the two separate testimonies were 
frightfully corroborative of each other. I could 
resist no longer, and the foul demon of jealousy 
took full possession of my soul. 

And that was not all. Accidental circum- 
stances soon furnished me with cumulative evi- 
dence, sufficient to confirm the very worst of my 
suspicions, 

My careless husband had left on his dressing- 
table a scrap of paper, which had been used to 
wipe his razor with, aftershaving. I saw it lying 
there, and my eye accidentally caught the words 
“your wife,” written upon it. I took hold of the 
paper, and found it to be a fragment of a letter 
received by my husband, apparently from some 
one of his old cronies of his bachelor days. 
There were three or four entire sentences upon the 
paper, and among them the following : 
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“T told never would give up Pipina, 
and I tell ey one ey now, that if your wife 
ever pote one scent of those delicious interviews, 

al head combed with a ick 
some such utensil.” 


I had hardly finished the lines, when I heard 
my husband’s voice, upon the stairs. Two oth- 
ers of his old cronies were with him. In the 
excitement of the moment, I did what I never 
would have done on cool reflection ; I ran into a 
large closet and shut the door. The young men 
came up. Phil’s object was to make some slight 
change in his dress, and I expected every mo- 
ment that he would open the door of the closet, 
where some of his clothes were kept. My fears 
in this respect, however, were groundless. He 
went on slowly to fix himself, and in the mean- 
time the following conversation took place, every 
word being audible in the closet : 

“$o,” said crony number one, “this is the 
place where you get up your connubial adorn- 
ments, your Benedick beauties; and all for the 
private delectation of a single woman.” 

“No, no, Tom,” interrupted Phil, “don’t 
slander me. I have nothing to do with single 
women. It’s a groundless charge.” 

“Why, you graceless scamp, do you have the 
impudence to tell me that you adorn yourself 
with a view to operate upon the chaste affections 
of married women ?” 

“ Yes; of @ married woman.” 

“‘ Ha, ha, ha, ha!” roared crony number two, 
“that’s a good one. Are you really green 
enough, Tom, to believe that Phil confines his 
attentions to one woman—and that his wife ?” 

“To be sure he believes it,”’ said Phil. “ How 
can you calumniate me so infamously ?” 

“And Pipina? Eh, Phil? Had you there, 
hadn’t I, old fellow? Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“ What, has he really not given up Pipena?” - 

“Given her up? Not he, indeed. He has 
confessed the whole thing to me—told me all 
about it. His wife watches him so closely, and 
his longings for Pipina’s society are so excruci- 
ating, that he actually has to get up in the night, 
while Mrs. Darwynne is asleep, and go to see 
her ; ha, ha, ha!” 

“Pooh, pooh! you are joking.” 

“Not at all. It is all as true as preaching, 
every word of it. Just you ask him if it isn’t. 
He’ll admit the soft impeachment.” 

“Ts it so, Phil?” 

“ Well, Tom, I’ll tell the truth and shame the 
devil. It is even so. Que voules—vous? It is 
my weakness. We are not perfect, you know, 
any of us—not even Benedicks.” 

By this time the toilette was completed, and 
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with a loud éxplosion of laughter, the cronies 
took their departure. 

If you were a married woman, "Nelie, you 
might form some idea of my feelings at that 
juncture ; but as you are still singly blessed, the 
thing is impossible. 

All the rest of that day I spent in a tumult of 
passion, which it would be in vain for me to at- 
tempt to describe. I was obliged to confess that 
something was the matter with me, and I told 
Phil I was unwell—which, indeed, was nothing 
but the truth. 

O, if that Pipina had*been within my reach! 
T have stout finger-nails, "Nelie, and I know how 
to use them, too. I wondered intensely who she 
could be. Some Italian creature, I supposed. 
Some dancer, or singer, or something of that sort, 
probably. 

I was resolved to keep close watch upon Phil, 
and to track him to the hussy’s arms, at all haz- 
ards, if I possibly could. I was frightened at 
myself, at the unrelenting hate and thirst for 
vengeance engendered in my own hard heart, 
and rankling there with unabated virulence. I 
could have murdered her, and felt neither pity 
nor remorse. 

All the next night I lay awake ; but I had my 
watching for my pains. Phil slept as sound as a 
top, all night. The next day I never left him, 
and I lay awake all night again, merely snatch- 
ing an unquiet nap after day-break. 

The following @ay I was absolutely ill, but I 
managed to keep my husband near me, all the 
time. He was very fidgetty, and I felt sure that 
he would take the first opportunity to leave me. 

Towards evening I felt somewhat better, and 
having slept some during the day, I had but little 
difficulty in keeping awake that night. Between 
‘one and two o'clock, I noticed that my husband 
was awake. He lay perfectly still, and I knew 
that he was watching me. I pretended to be 
asleep, and soon perceived that I had deceived 
him 


After listening, for ten minutes perhaps, to 
my deep-drawn, regular respiration, and convinc- 
ing himself that I was in a trustworthy state of 
somnolency, he began, very slowly and cau- 

, tiously, to slip out of bed. This operation re- 
quired at least ten minutes more. The slow, 
silent, stealthy process of dressing required fully 
ten minutes longer; and then he was equipped, 
and ready to sally forth.. 

I was bent upon accompanying, or at least fol- 
lowing him, and I had everything prepared for 
the purpose before lying down ; so that the slip- 
ping on of a cloak, a pair of shoes, and a bon- 
net, was about all Thad todo. The instant he 
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left the room, I sprang from the bed, and was 
ready and on the stairs before he was fairly in 
the street. 

The night was clear but moonless. Phil never 
looked back, and I had no difficulty in following 
him without being seen,: keeping near enough to 
him to see what he did. 

At length he reached a small house, standing 
by itself, in a quiet, lonely spot. Then, for the 
first time, he looked about him for a few min- 
utes ; but I took good care that hg should not 
see me. No one was stirring, and he proceeded 
to pull out a bunch of keys, and having selected 
one, applied it to the door of the house, opened 
it, let himself in, shut the door again, and 


As soon as he entered, I drew near, and scru- 
tinized the place closely. Whilst I was thus 
engaged, a light appeared in the front room, 
above stairs ; but there were thick curtains be- 
hind the windows, and nothing whatever of the 
interior was to be seen. I tried the door, but it 
was locked and immovable. 

Nothing more, evidently, could be discovered 
for the present, and I made the best of my way 
home again, successfully dodging one or two 
stragglers I happened to meet. Before leaving 
the place, and on my road homeward, I took care 
to fix in my memory the situation of the house, 
and the topography of the route, so that I might 
have no difficulty in finding my way back again. ~~ 

In the space of an hour, or thereabouts, my 
husband returned. He ascended the stairs very 
softly, and listened a long time at the chamber 
door, before he ventured to come in. I got up 
for the occasion a very respectable imitation of 
a snore, and succeeded in convincing him that I 
was perfectly saturated with sleep. He there- 
fore entered without apprehension, and stole into 
bed again with the same forms and ceremonies 
which had signalized his rising. 

In three minutes he was fast asleep. I waited 
until I heard his deep-sleep snore, in full perfec- 
tion, and then rose and dressed myself, imitating 
his care and caution as I did so. 

My next exploit was to gain possession of the 
bunch of keys, which I readily did, by extract- 
ing them from the owner’s coat pocket. I then 
withdrew, leaving my lord and master in a state 
of happy unconsciousness, blissfully ignorant of 
all my proceedings. 

Having provided myself with matches and a 
eandle, I left the house, making all the haste I 
could, for daylight was now not very far off. J 
found my way without difficulty to the house to 
which I had traced my husband, seeing no one 
by the way. The front door yielded readily to 
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the application of the largest of the keys, and I 
found myself within the building. 

It was very dark in the interior, and I found 
it absolutely necessary to strike a light. My 
husband had evidently gone above stairs, and 
into the front room; but I was determined to 
see as much of the place as I could, so I tried 
all the doors below, but found them all locked, 
and the locks impervious to my keys. 

Finding this to be the fact, I mounted the 
stairs, and éried the doors above. Upon one of 
these, and only one, did I find it possible to get 
akey to operate; and that admitted me to the 
room where I had seen the light, struck, no 
doubt, by my husband, after entering it. 

Before trying the locks, I had in every in- 
stance, listened attentively at the key-holes, in 
order to detect, if. possible, the presence of any 
one who might be—sleeping or waking—within. 
I had heard no one thus far ; but when I reached 


the door of the room which Phil had entered, I 


confidently expected that I would hear some- 
thing when [I listened. 

I pressed my ear closely upon the key-hole, 
and spent several minutes in silent, breathless 
expectation—but all was still. I varied my po- 


sition, and waited patiently until I was all 


cramped up by the effort—but the room remained 
as silent as the grave. Ah, thought I, the artful 
minx has been trying to make me believe that 
the room is empty. But I am not quite so green 
as to be taken in in that way. I’m determined 
to see her, and feel her too, if I die for it. 

Though I had heard nothing inside, I still felt 
confident of finding the object of my search. I 
tarned the key, and threw open the door. The 
room was empty! There was a sofa—I looked 
ander it. There was a closet—I looked into it. 
Ieven looked up the chimney—but there was 
not a living creature in the room. 

So then, thought I, this is not her dwelling, 
after all. The infamous Pipina has escaped. 
This was only a place of assignation. I clenched 
my hands in impotent fury, and wept bitter tears 
of disappointment. 

When I had grown calmer, I looked around 
the room. It was a very plain and unpretend- 
ing-looking place. Nothing wicked looking 
about it. There was, however, a strong scent of 
tobacco-smoke. Could the vulgar wretch be a 
smoker? It was more than likely, for Phil did 
not smoke. He had given it up for some time. 

At all events, my pernoctation had ended in 
smoke. There was nothing else there, if I ex- 
cept a loose dressing-gown and cap, both of 
which I recognized as my husband’s property. 
But stay ; talking of smoke, isn’t that a pipe, 
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hanging on the wall, between the cap and the 
dressing-gown ¢ 

I held my candie close to it. It was a pipe, 
sure enough, anda curious one. It was made of 
some material with which I was unacquainted, 
and was beautifully carved and ornamented. 
But what have we beret What is that upon the 
bowl of the pipe? A miniature female figure, 
of exquisite proportions, and underneath it, as I 
live, the word “ Pipina!’”’ 

“ Surely, surely,” cried I, in uncontrollable 
excitement, “this statuette, this pipe-divinity, 
cannot be the Pipina those men were talking 
about !” 

“The very same, dearest Anna—the very - 
same !” shouted a voice atmy elbow. I wheeled 
about, with a smothered scream, and there were 
Phil’s handsome eyes, dancing with mirth, and 
his sides shaking with irrepressible laughter. I 
gazed at him in speechless amazement, and the 
more I looked the more he laughed. 

At length, having quieted himself somewhat, 
he said: 

“Upon my word and henor, my dear Anna, 
this is the only Pipina I have ever seen, or even 
heard of. When we were married, you remem- 
ber, I formally promised to give up my pipe. I 
was perfectly sincere, but I promised more than 
I could perform. It was a task beyond my 
strength. Aladdin’s genie was no more a ‘slave 
of the lamp,’ than I am a ‘slave of the pipe.’ 

“I was caught on the horns of a dilemma. I 
could not exist without my pipe, and I was afraid, 
or rather ashamed, to acknowledge the truth to 
my wife. In this quandary, I was silly enough 
to obtain indulgence by stealth. I hired this 
room, installed in it my favorite pipe—well known 
among my friends as Pipina—and visited it, 
chiefly by night. 

“When I first awoke to-night, I so longed for 
Pipina’s society that I could not refrain from 
visiting her. After returning and going to sleep 
again, I awoke a second time, saw that you were 
absent, suspected the trath, followed you—and 
here I am.” 

Do you think I reproached him, ’Nelie? Far 
from it. So great was the revulsion of feeling, 
upon finding that I hud no more dangerous rival 
than a tobacco-pipe, that I not only forgave him 
on the spot, but very foolishly gave him permis- 
sion to smoke when and where he pleased. I 
verily believe that I would have promised to 
smoke with him if he had asked me. And to 
this moment I feel so overjoyed at getting rid of 
those awful feelings which jealousy calls into ex- 
ercise, that I have actually more than half a 
mind to call the baby Pipina! — 
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A PRAYER FOR THE STRAYING. 
BY W. ©. BRYANT. 


Look from the sphere of endless day, 
O God of merey and of might! 

In pity look on those who stray, 
Benighted, im this land of light. 


In peopled vale, in lonely glen, 

In crowded mart, by stream or sea, 
How many of the sons of men 

Hear not the message sent from thee. 


Send forth thy heralds, Lord, to call 
The thoughtless young, the hardened old, 
A scattered, homeless flock, till al} 
Be gathered in thy peaceful fold. 
Then all these wastes—a d@reaty scene, 
That makes us sadden as we gaze— 
Shall grow with living waters green, 
And lift to heaven the voice of praise. 
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THE FATALIST; 
—OR,— 
THE DREAM OF CORINNE. 


BY WILLIAM O. BATON. 


Corinne Vatperg was the only child of 
Johannes Valberg, a German immigrant to the 
United States, and Aline Valberg, an American 
lady with whom the former had formed an ac- 
quaintance soon after his arrival in New York. 
A few years passed, and Valberg declared his 
love to the American, who, though he was some 
fifteen years her senior, and was a tradesman in 
reduced circumstances, was charmed with his 
manners, his accent, and his devoted admiration 
of herself, and gave him her hand in marriage. 

Corinne Valberg was the fruit of this union, 
and a fascinating little German-American she 
was. As a child she was remarkable for her ex- 
pressive beauty, with her light hair falling im 
curls over her plump shoulders, her naive accent 
and manner, her strangely intelligent blue eyes, 
and her bewitchingly confiding, affectionate and 
sensitive nature. Every one loved the lovely and 
loving Corinne. She was the idol of both father 
and mother; though the latter often expressed 
her anxiety for her destiny when she should ar- 
rive at womanly years—so marked was her 
beanty, so winning her manners, and so warmly 
trusting and sympathetic was her nature. 

“She is too good and too handsome to be 
happy,” predicted her fond mother. “I shudder 
at the misery which a disposition like hers is 
liable to bring upon her, coupled with a beauty 
which is always a dangerous gift.” 


“So yon women will talk,” cavilled her hus- 
band at that. “ You are never satisfied with the 
greatest blessings. Would you rather our own 
dear Corinne had been born homely and hard- 
hearted—repulsive instead of attractive ?” 

Corinne at twelve was an excellent reader of 
English and German, and selected authors not 
commonly understood or interesting to one of 
her years. She seemed to comprehend them by 
instinct, and surprised all by her comments upon 
them. The German writers she preferred, much 
to her father’s delight; and especially those of 
a dreamy, metaphysical class, and from these 
she drew her first ideas of fatalism ; and belief 
in it was confirmed by encouragement from her 
father, who was himself a fatalist, and gave her 
the example of his opinions. Corinne, too, had 
a German passion for music; and, aided greatly 
in her study and practice by her father, she be- 
came at sixteen a wonderfully proficient player 
and singer, with a voice, the tones of which 
were in harmonious keeping with the wild and 
passionate beauty of her face. 

One day an accident brought up an argument 
between man and. wife. Corinne had let fall a 
vase of flowers, and the valued article lay strewn 
in glittering fragments at their feet. 

“What must be, must be,” said Corinne, 
composedly gathering up the pieces. 

“ But it wouldn’t have been, if you had been 
careful,” said her mother. 

“Heaven knows, mother,” said Corinne, 
gravely. 

“You cannot control the will of Heaven, 
Aline,” coincided her father. “What is fore- 
seen must be fore-ordered.”” 

“ Who could foresee that?” asked Mrs. Val 


“ He that foresees the result of the seasons and 
the operation of the planets,” said Valberg. 

“Folly, stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed his 
wife. ‘Do you mean to say that my hands are 
tied—that I cannot do as I please ?” 

“ You think you can—in fact you do with me— 
that is, you appear to do; but you are nota 
free agent, though you think so. Whatever you 
do, or have done, was predestined ; you could 
not do otherwise ; else everything is the result of 
chance, and there would be no regularity in the 
universe. Yes, Aline, Corinne is right—what 
must be, must be—we are the creatures of fate, 
not accident.” 

“Do you mean to say that if the pot is boiling 
over, I can’t take it off the fire?” asked Mrs. 
Valberg, scornfully. 

“ Not unless it was pre-ordained, Aline.” 
Corinne smiled at the homely illustration. 
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“ Then if all we do was ordered to be so, we 
cannot do otherwise, eh ?” 

“ No—it is fate,” insisted Valberg. 

“Then we are not to blame for anything we 
do,” said Mrs. Valberg. “ And as I think that 
mirror is not a correct one, I will break it!” 
And she rose and seized a stool as if to throw at it. 

“Stop, Aline, dear Aline!” exclaimed Val- 
berg, hastily rising and seizing her arm—“ that 
was not pre-ordained.” 

“Tcan make it so, if you will let me,” said 
his wife with a laugh. ‘Theory you see is one 
thing, and good practice is another. How nicely 
Icould manufacture a little fate by throwing 
this stool.” 

But neither her husband nor Corinne was con- 
vinced by this demonstration. They clung to 
their impressive doctrine of fatalism; and the 
subsequent dream of Corinne and its results, 
proved how strong a hold the theory maintained 
in her mind. She was in the habit of reading 
late at night in her chamber, feeding her insatiate 
brain with the superstitions, imaginations and 
idiosyncracies of her favorite German metaphy- 
sicians, and that evening she had drank deep at 
the fount of fatalism before she fell asleep. 

She dreamed. Two well-appearing young 
gentlemen passed before her in her vision. Both 
finally sought her love. One, unknown to him- 
self, obtained it. His rival, however, was more 
strenuous in his addresses. Her manifest aver- 
sion for him did not dishearten him, and he 
seemed to throw a spell upon her. Dread, not 
affection, caused her to endure his attentions. 
They vanished. Anon a tall and solemn angel 
attracted her whole soul’s gaze. ‘“ Corinne,” 
said he, “behold your destiny!” A veil, on 
which was inscribed “ Ze Futur!” was lifted up, 
and she saw herself, pale as marble, yet in bridal 
array, leaning on the arm of the man she ab- 
horred, and standing before the holy altar. Till 
then, this lover seemed a fiend; but now, as the 
priest looked on them, a gush of heavenly light 
descended, and his aspect was wholly changed. 
She wondered that she had not worshipped him 
before. They were wed. Angelic songs at- 
tended them from church, and now new scenes 
appeared—the pictures of her after life—in all 
of which her future seemed blissful, and her 
companion more excellent and more beloved. 
The veil fell, and the angel with asmile, pointed 
to the words, “ Ze Futur,” and with the parting 
admonition of “Remember,” he disappeared. 
The mystic music she had heard in the church 
haunted her mind with its wild and solemn sweet- 
ness, and the song of joy burst from her lips, 
which angel voices had sung to her: 


Singing these words, as in her vision she had 
heard them sung, Corinne awoke from her 
slumber, and beheld her father and mother 
standing over her in astonishment. The song 
at that still hour of the night, had awakened 
them, and brought them to her bedside ; and the 
unknown strain was so pleasing that they re- 
frained from disturbing the sleeping singer. 

“Where did you ever learn that air, Corinne ?” 
asked her father—“ and those words? Are you 
so full of song that you must sing when you are 
asleep 

“T heard it while I slept,” said Corinne, seri- 
ously, and she related her dream. 

“ There is a meaning in it,” said her father. 

“tis my destiny,” said Corinne. 

Her mother shook her head. 

Though Johannes Valberg was in compara- 
tively humble circumstances, his society was 
sought by many of the better class of his coun- 
trymen, with whom also came Frenchmen at 
times—their knowledge of each other’s language, 
and mutual familiarity with European customs, 
manners, places and associations, rendering such 
meetings in a strange land the more agreeable. 
Among the visitors to the house were a young 
Frenchman, named Auguste Vaillaird, and | 
young American, of French parentage, E 
Fornet. Both conversed equally well in English, 
French and German; and to Valberg at first 
their society was equally welcome. A 

But to his wife and to Corinne, the man 
and appearance of Eugene were the more attrac- 
tive—indeed to Corinne, Auguste was, she scarce- 
ly knew why, absolutely repulsive. Yet, he was 
quite as gallant as Eugene, even more accom- 
plished, and evinced an extraordinary knowledge 
of the world for a man of but twenty-five. Yet 
she conceived that in his glance there was some- 
thing sinister ; and at times, unseen by him, she 
had observed a dark scowl upon’ his forehead, 
which made her shudder, though the look was 
transient, and his words were always pleasant 
ones. But to Corinne’s conception—she thought 
she might be wrong—his aspect was not of such 
a free, unstudied, candid character as that of 
Eugene, whose whole look and deportment 
seemed effortless and unpretending. Eugene 
seemed to have less force of will—he certainly 
was less aspiring. As the visits of these young 
men grew more and more frequent, they grew 
less friendly toward each other. Both by all be- 
came rightly regarded as rivals for the favor of 
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Corinne; and her final show of preference for 
Eugene, ere either had declared himself, caused 
that house to be “divided against itself.” The 
mother espoused the cause of Eugene—perhaps 
on account of his American birth. The father 
preferred Auguste, perhaps because he was 
wholly foreign, like himself; and when, as love 
and jealousy ripened, both avowed their deep at- 
tachment, and Corinne referred them to her pa- 
rents, to whom her real preference was known— 
the matter became the theme of earnest alterca- 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Valberg, and the 
father reminded Corinne, to her horror, of her 
dream. 

“That dream was not for nothing, child—I 
said so at the time. It was no common vision; 
the melody, the words, which even in your 
sleep you repeated, and have often repeated since, 
—think of them now, Corinne, and now apply 
them. Like me, you are a fatalist—it was the 
warning voice of Fate—and as sure as you are 
Corinne Valberg, you will yet marry Auguste 
Vaillaird ; conquer your prejudice, and find him 
the man depicted in the dream.” 

From that moment—though pale as death while 
her father thus spoke—Corinne never uttered a 
word of opposition to his will. She revolved her 
dream, and her mind, long imbued with the spirit 
of fatalism, subdued her heart to what she really 
believed was the voice of Fate. Thus strong is 
fajth, however erroneous. 

© Auguste, familiar with the story of the dream, 

and the influence of fatalism upon father and 
daughter, assumed to be a fatalist himself; and 
when he marked the colder manner observed by 
Corihne toward Eugene Fornet, whose sensitive 
nature shrank witheringly from that unaccount- 
able change, he could ill conceal the exultation 
he felt. 

“T have won the citadel,” he reflected ; “thanks 
to their German superstitions, no merit of my 
own. A little more perseverance, and I have a 
bride, if not her heart.” 

The same day which informed Auguste he 
was accepted, told Eugene that he was discarded. 

“I know he is reputed wealthy,” said Eugene, 
who had received his doom from quivering and 
colorless lips—those lips whose every tone had 
so long been music to him—“ but—pardon me— 
I cannot speak!” 

“ Adieu, Eugene,” said Corinne, and the words 
came like groans from her heart—“ we can here- 
after meet as friends—though I admit it will be 
painful. Forgive me, if I have wounded you, 
dear Engene, but I am fated to be another’s.” 

“God protect and make you happy!’ were 
the last words of the unhappy lover; and a sad 


salute at parting, left Corinne bewildered and 
alone. She sat like a thing of stone for a long 
while, and when her mother came to look for 
her, she found her moveless and insensible. 

And so Corinne Valberg, following the prophe- 
cy of her dream, was betrothed. Preparations 
were made for the bridal array—the bridal with 
aman against whom she could nothing urge— 
yet whom she did not love—yet who, to her 
brooding mind, each day seemed more clearly 
pointed out as the man who was to make her 
happy. She tried—poor girl—while her heart 
was yet another’s, for whom she felt even more 
keenly than for herself—to school herself into 
the philosophy of at least a stoical content- 
ment. 

“ Why should I be so wilful?” she asked her 
self. ‘Iam too much wrapped up in self and 
prejudice—lI feel that lam. And is it not better 
and wiser to obey with a grace what must be ? 
I can aid my father with his fortune, and—” a 
flush of shame suffused her pallid face, at such a 
thought, and her torn heart conquering her sin- 
gular mind for a while, was relieved by many 
bitter, burning tears. 

It was with such conflicting emotions that 
Corinne prepared her bridal shroud. The wed- 
ding day came. The church was open and the 
priest prepared. 

“ Courage, Corinne!” said her proud father, 
kissing her when her toilet was complete, and 
surveying her transcendent but now mournful 
beauty, with a smile of satisfaction. 

“Tam doing right, father, am I not? for I 
am doing what must be,” she inquired, looking 
coldly into his face. 

“ Certainly, my child. Is she not, Aline?” 

“God prove it so!” exclaimed her mother, 
gfavely, kissing the child whom she hoped she 
was not sacrificing. * 

“Tam ready,” said Corinne, as Auguste, in 
splendid habiliments, entered, and taking her 
arm, led the way to the carriage. 

The church was numerously attended, the 
bridal party appeared, and the solemn services of 
the Catholic church were begun—but what must 
be, must be—and they were doomed to sudden 
interruption. 

The spectators were surprised to witness the 
entrance of half a dozen persons—among whom 
was Eugene Fornet—who all with anxious looks 
hurried down the aisle to the very steps of the 
altar, when one of them presented a paper to the 
priest. A look of horror soon disturbed the ac- 
customed serenity of his face, and with a sorrow- 
ful but determined gesture, he announced : 

“ These services cannot proceed !” 
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THE FATALIST. 


“ And why?” inquired Auguste, assuming a 
calmness he by no means felt. 

“ This is no place for explanation,” replied 
the person who had presented the paper—a 
French officer of justice. . 

“ But I demand it!” said Auguste. 

* You are a galley-slave of Marseilles, and a 
fugitive from justice!” whispered the officer. 
“Jean Arnot, you are my prisoner, and to save 
your feelings, if you have any, retire calmly, 
and spare this house more sacrilege.” 

The criminal shuddered, crossed himself, and 
with a sigh complied—giving a look of hate at 
Eugene—who, during this time was supporting 
Corinne—as he passed out in the charge of the 
police. 

The amazed and disappointed, but not dis- 
pleased congregation, having gathered the main 

»facts of the case, soon dispersed, and the paper 
was now read aloud to the family and their im- 
mediate friends. It set forth what was after- 
wards proved, that Jean Arnot had been con- 
demned to the galleys—an accomplice in a mur- 
der, a noted robber and libertine—whose unfor- 
tunate escape had bid fair to have permitted a 
a renewal of his crimes in America. Auguste 
had accidentally met with the French officer at a 
salon in New York, and had hastened the arrest, 
which saved a greater trouble and mortification. 

“My dream is out now, father,” suddenly ex- 
claimed Corinne. “ The light is already around 
me, and ‘ Le Futur’ is here,” she added, looking 
gladly at Eugene. 

“ Et homme!” replied the convinced father, 
while the mother’s, daughter’s and true lover’s 
faces were radiant with joy. 

“ How true the words of the dream,” mur- 
mured Corinne, as clasping Eugene’s hands, she 
repeated them : 

Child of happy destiny! 

Now no cloud is o’er thy vision, 

And a coming life elysian 
Is the lot for thee.”” 

“ Heaven’s hand is often visible, my friends, 
even in a dream,” said the priest, when the vision 
of Corinne had been explained to him. “ But 
let us be careful that we construe the meaning 
rightly.” 

The parties repaired to their houses that day 
without witnessing a wedding. But the full ver- 
ification of the prophecy not long afterward oc- 
curred, when Eugene and Corinne became 
united in marriage, as in love they long had 
been. 


Be a father to all charity, and a servant to all 
humility ; do much good, and make little noise. 


HOW TO BORROW TWENTY POUNDS. 


Sowerby, the actor, who was one of the most 
careless of mortals, frequently borrowed money, 
and although there was not a particle of mean- 
ness in his composition, he almost frequently 
neglected to return it. On one occasion, being 
— for twenty pounds, he called upon a 


amed borrow the sum, 
but the latter decidedly re him, arguing that 
the other, though sufiicie ntly honest, was a care- 
less fellew who never heeded the consequences 
of breaking his promise to return; and that he, 
Montgomery, had in consequence, on one or two 
occasions, suffered annoyance. 
Sowerby is suit with earnestness, but 
the other was inflexible. At length Sowerby left 
the house in dudgeon, but returned within half 
an hour, apparently indifferent to what had oc- 
curred, said: “ Well, if you'll not advance 
me — money, I presume that you’ll not object 
to with me.” “Certainly not,” was the 
reply. He was muffled up in a great coat that 
did not at all accord with the season, but Mont- 
gomery knew it was idle to thwart him a second 
time, and quietly submitted to his eccentricity. 
They went to the Salt-market at an hour when 
the place was densely crowded with merchants 
and men of business, and when they had arrived 
in the heart of the vast throng, from which 
there was no possibility of retreat, with a daring 
fully equal to any of the exhibitions of Rob Roy 
on the same ground, Sowerby turned quickly 
round upon his victim, and said in a calm tone, 
“T must have that twenty earl Mont- 
— treating it half in jest, half earnest, again 
refused. Sowerby then y grasped his arm, 
at the same time renewing his entreaties ; but 
Montgomery, notwithstanding his extreme amia- 
bility of disposition, at length was roused into a 
strong cme of annoyance, and rebuked him 
rather sharply. 

Perhaps never was a man who was 
more sensitively nervous than Montgomery upon 
any point that could by possibility bring him be- 
fore the public out of his vocation, more especial- 
ly when com of all classes, such as were 
assembled in the Salt-market. Sowerby knew 
this, and played with and tickled his victim like 
a trout, till he arrived at his object. He then, 
with a cool determination, and which the other 
knew it was in vain to trifle with, repeated, “I 
must have the money, or I’ll publicly expose 
you.” “How!” said Montgomery, “ what do 
you mean?” “ Simply this,”—he then partially 
unbuttoned his coat, and displayed beneath a 
harlequin jacket with all its gay parti-colors, and 
richly seca. “ Now you will walk with me 
in this dress, or lend the money.”” What was 
the result? Twenty pounds were immediately 
advanced !—Reynold’s Miscellany. 


+ > 


SEND BACK MY HBART. 
I prithee send me back my heart, 
cannes heave 
For if from yours you will not part, 
, shouldst thou have mine? 


Yet, now I think on ’t, let it lie— 

To find it were s 
For thou ’st a 
Would 
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THE FADED MAY-WREATH. 


BY SPERANZA. 


This withered mass that crumbles as I touch, 


Was once a wreath that crowned a May queen’s head : 


A beauteous wreath, that loving fingers wove 
To deck the beautiful—and now ’tis dead. 


And can it be these brown and faded things * 
Were once sweet roses, pinks and violets blue, 
Fair lilies of the valley, mignonettes, 
And fuschias red, with flowers of other hue? 


‘%¥is even 0'—the May queen, young and gay, 

~ Radiant with joy (I seem to see her now), 

Blushed deep and deeper yet when gentle hands 
Pressed lovingly the crown upon her brow. 


And some with thoughtful voice did murmur then, 
That as the flowers were lovely, so the maid; 
But she and they, too beautiful to live, 
The queen and flowery crown alike must fade. 


She held her sceptre with a regal grace, 
And gave her hand to every subject true, 
Dispensing smiles and kisses here and there, 
Till tired of playing court, she waved adieu. 


_ The wreath she laid in water till the morn, 
But with that morrow’s sun began her grief; 
The petals of the roses curled and fell, 
The lilies drooped, and russet grew each leaf. 


She gathered up the spoil, and gently laid 
Each dying beauty by its sisters’ side 
Within a paper white, whereon she wrote 
“*Im memory of a May-wreath !”,—and she cried. 


Now yehrs have passed—the queen survives her crown 
With heart as true as then, although less gay ; 
For Time has through Life’s garden rudely trod, 
And crushed Hope’s blossoms growing in his way. 
Some buds of promised joy have never bloomed ; 
The rose of youth doth blush itself away ; 
The flower of Faith-in-Human-Love still lives : 
One token that the heart hath yet its May. 
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THE ROCK OF DEATH.. 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


BY JAMES F. FRANKLIN. 


“ A GIRL, did you say, Herman—a girl *” 

“ Yes, my Lord Rudolph, your child is most 
assuredly a girl, and a little angel at that, if I 
may judge from her face.” 

“May Rubezahl* fly away with her, and her 
face!’ And with a frown that seemed to ex- 
tend to the very roots of his hair, the irate baron 
strode off to an embrasure near at hand, and 


looked moodily out upon the view which was 
presented to his eyes. 

The view was indeed a magnificent one ; and 

did it concern our story, we should like to de- 
scribe all its manifold beauties in detail. The 
Castle of Kynart, within which the foregoing. 
words of conversation were spoken, was perched 
upon one of the loftiest mountains which over- 
looked the Rhine; the “castled crag of Dra- 
chenfels” looming up on the opposite side, and 
some distance below, hardly excelled it in height 
and grandeur. 
. The Baron of Kynart was a man of the mid- 
dle age, tall, stalwart and well proportioned. 
Unlike many of his neighbors, he had always 
held in contempt the milder and more intellec- 
tual amusements and pursuits of his country, 
believing them to be beneath the dignity of a 
nobleman. He was of abold, manly disposition, 
rough and unpolished in speech, and often rude 
in action, courageous as a lion, and delighting in 
nothing so much as to pass his time in the keen 
and congenial excitement of the chase, and, as a 
secondary pastime, in the conviviality of the mid- 
night carousal and wassail bowl. 

Although the Lord of Kynart had been wedded 
several years, the fact by no means tended to 
lessen his contempt for evérything female ; his 
own lady he regarded as a troublesome but ne- 
cessary appendage to his household, and the por- 
tion of his time spent in her company was an 
exceedingly small fraction of the whole. 

But aside from his pastimes with his rough 
companions and retainers, the Baron- Rudolph 
had one great desire above all others—and this 
was that he might be blessed with a son, who 
should bear his name, and join him in the diver- 
sions which afforded himself so much gratifica- 
tion. There was, we may believe, a soft spot in 
the rough nobleman’s heart ; often when he found 
himself alone, he was accustomed to soliloquize 
upon this pre-eminent desire, and to picture to 
himself the delights which he would experience 
in nurturing the tender years of a son, in devel- 
oping his strength, and in finally bringing him: 
to a maturity as vigorous, as fearless and as 
flourishing as was his own. 

Such were his hopes; and the introductory 
sentences of our story will show how they were 
disappointed. The baron was absent from the 
castle upon the day in question, but returned 
speedily when the intelligence was brought to 
him that a child was born to his house; and 
meeting the old major-domo upon the upper 
stairway, the words which we have detailed 
passed between them. 

“A girl?” the nobleman repeated, his face 
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elongating most wofully. “Old man, you are 
jesting with me.” 

“No, my Lord Rudolph, I tell you the simple 
truth. It is a girl, and as sweet a little cherub 
as these old eyes of mine ever beheld.” 

“ The plague take her and thee; may you be- 
come blind before you see another !’’ the obstinate 
baron exclaimed, stamping his foot passionately. 
“Now may Heaven preserve my patience; it 
could not have given it a sorer trial. The fates 
are against me; I am thwarted in the great hope 
of my life.” 

“But, my lord, you have not yet seen the 
infant.” 

“Nor do I wish to—and I heartily wish no 
one had. If Iam to be denied a son, does it 
follow that I must needs have a daughter? A 
daughter, forsooth ; a pining, puling, milk-faced 
doll, whose very looks will bring discredit to my 
name, and make me hate myself for being her 

“ Still, my lord, the little girl is not to be de- 
spised. She is already a little marvel of health 
and beauty ; she has large, blue eyes, like your- 
self, and—” 

“Wait, thee,” Baron Rudolph interrupted, 
little mollified by Herman’s words. “Old man, 
you well know that for the last five years I have 
anxiously waited for the birth of a son; and 
now do you think I can be reconciled to be called 
father by a weak, puny girl? What can she do 
to show that she is the child of the Baron of 
Kynart ?”’s 

“Nothing, now, Lord Rudolph; but perhaps 
in a few years—” 

“ Ah—and if those few years were only to be 
passed in waiting for a boy to become a man, in- 
stead of looking at this baby girl, and watching 
her as she grows into a larger doll! What can 
she ever do, old Herman? Can she ever hunt 
the wild boar with me, or sit by my side at the 
feast, and swallow a helmet full of Tokay ata 
draught? Can she help me defend my castle 
when it is attacked, and put my enemies in fear 
by her strength ?” 

The majordomo was silent for a moment, and 
then said : 

“ Nay, my Lord Rudolph, she can do none of 
these, and I hardly know what to say for her; 
but let me bring her to you—I know she can 
plead more powerfully for herself than I can.” 

“Yes, fetch the child to me, and I will look at 
her,” Rudolph replied ; and in a brief time the 
old man had brought him the newly-born infant 
from the arms of the nurse. The child was 
truly a remarkable one in appearance ; and as it 
smiled and stretched out its tiny hands to its 
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father, the grim features of the rough baron re- 
laxed, and he received it in his brawny arms. 

* So, so,” he soliloquized, “ thou art, in truth, 
a passable child, and hast the very face of thy 
father. What a pity that thou hadst not been a 
boy!” 

Still holding the infant in his arms, Rudolph 
walked slowly to the embrasure and looked 
thoughtfully out; and when he turned away, a 
loud and merry laugh came from his lips. 

“ Thank Heaven for the happy thought,” he 
exclaimed, while old Herman listened in open- 
mouthed astonishment. “ My child is not a boy 
—but by all the rocks {i the Rhine, we'll make 
a boy of her! Hark ye, Herman, this is to be no 
mother’s child. I’ll train her myself, and if 
after all she makes nothing more than a lily- 
faced doll, she has more of the woman in her 
blood than I think she has.” 

The strange idea which had occurred to the 
Baron of Kynart was fully revealed in these last 
words. The idea was the offspring of a random 
thought ; but the instant it presented itself, he 
seized upon it tenaciously, and adopted it. © 
Henceforth the destiny of the little daughter of 
Kynart was fixed. If the earnest wish of the 
sturdy baron could not be gratified, he resolved 
that the gift which Providence had bestowed 
upon him should be nurtured in such @ 
that the riper years of the child might afford him 
that gratification which*he could expect from 
those of a son. : 

This determination of Baron Rudolph was car- 
ried vut to the letter. A few days after her 
birth, the infant was christened by the name of 
Kunijunde ; and thenceforth she was placed al 
most entirely under the tutelage of her father. 
Even while an infant, she was made to become 
familiar with the majestic scenery around her; 
the glorious Rhine, with its castled rocks, the 
hills and plains which bordered it upon either 
side, and the skies which overshadowed it in their 
very aspect. And when scarcely beyond the 
years of early childhood, she became accustomed 
to accompany her father upon his perilous and 
exciting hunting excursions ; and many of the 
trophies of the chase which were brought back 
to the Castle of Kynart were the game brought 
down by the experienced hand of Kunijunde. 

The first sixteen years of her life being passed 
in pursuits and amid scenes like these, it may 
easily be believed that the mind of the maiden 
became developed to gn almost masculine vigor ; 
but above all, the charms of her person gradually 
unfolded until she ‘had arrived at a degree of 
beauty truly dazzling. She was tall in figure, 
straight as an arrow, and yet a perfect model of 
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symmetry ; her face had the fresh bloom of health 
and youth, her large blue eyes constantly sparkled 
with mirth and happiness, and her luxuriant hair 
fell in abundant ringlets upon her shoulders. Nor 
§s our picture quite complete—~in attaining her 
Amazonian qualities, Kunijunde by no means 
threw aside the charms and graces of the true 
woman. She was, if possible, more beautiful 
when receiving the homage and bewildered ad- 
miration of the nobles who thronged the Castle 
of Kynart to lay theit hopeless adulation at her 
feet, than when flying through the rocky passes 
of the cliffs overlooking the Rhine, upon the back 
of her spirited hunter; and though we will not 
venture to assert that Kunijunde could, or ever 
attempted to “drink a helmet full of Tokay,” 
"yet she presided at the festive board of her father 
with bewitching grace, and bumpers innumerable 
were swallowed to her bright, laughing eyes. 

As’ a matter of course, the maiden had suitors 
without end ; but to all, rich and poor, handsome 
or ill-featured, she returned the same invariable 
reply : 

“Do not speak of love—I will never marry 
while my father lives, although the emperor him- 
self should kneel at my feet and sue. I love no 
‘une bat my father, and may he live & thousand 


Baron Rudolph almost idolized his lovely 
child ; and upon such occasions he would twist 
her ringlets about his finger, and say with a 
boisterous laugh : 

“ Ha, ha, Kunijunde, thou hast no mercy upon 
these gallants} and as for cartying thee off by 
force, they are wisely loth to attempt it, since 
thou hast the strength to throw any of them 
headlong over these rocks into the Rhine. But 
thon art a blessing to my old age, my sprightly 
daughter; thou’rt better than a dozen of good- 
for-naught sons. Thank Heaven that I have 
thee alone.” 

It was shortly after Kunijunde+had completed 
her seventeenth year, that the tragic event oc- 
curred which gives the title to our story. 

Ata considerable distance above the Castle of 
Kynart, but easily visible from its summit, was 
a large rock of singular formation. It was at 
the top of the river’s bank, and the water of the 
Rhine glided by an hundred feet below it} and 
so high was this rock that it exceeded the height 
‘of a man sitting upona horse. The path wound 
around its inter side; and to the traveller who 
diverged a single step frem the path, a striking 
Beene was presented. Upon two sides of the 
rock, the bank projected several yards beyond it, 
leaving a broad, black chasm between. Close 
by the outer edge of the rock, and mext to this 


chasm, was a little shelf, a projection but just 
sufficient, as it seemed, to allow of one person 
walking over it. 

Near this rock, one day, the Baron Rudolph 
and a party of his huntsmen stopped to rest, 
The baron had drunk deeply, and his spirit was 
excited to a high pitch; and as his eyes rested 
upon the chasm, he exclaimed : 

“Ho, here is rare sport for us! Herman, 
think you that I could leap my horse over to the 
other side of this gap ?” : 

“No, my lord, it is impossible,” the major 
domo replied, with a shake of the head. “ And 
I pray you, do not attempt it; if you do, it 
will be certain death! Remember, the Lady 
Kunijunde !” 

“But I will try; and if I make the leap, my 
daughter shall do the same to-morrow. Clear 
the path, knaves, now for death or glory !” 

The result was as might be anticipated. Spite 
of the remonstrances of his terrified retainers, 
the Baron Rudolph urged his horse to the at- 
tempt; and a moment later, both horse and 
rider were dashed in pieces upon the serrated 
rocks beneath ! 

Sadly and slowly his followers returned to the 
castle ; andl when the news was given to Kuni- 
junde, her grief knew no bounds. For a long 
time she wept incessantly, and refused to take 
any consolation ; and although the lapse of time 
naturally blunted her grief, yet her smile was 
sadder, and her voice far less mirthful than 
before. 

But now, the Baron Rudolph being dead, and 
no longer a bar to the hopes of Kunijunde’s nu- 
merous lovers, scores of young nobles hastened 
to Kynart, each anxious to be the first to urge 
his claims upon the hand of its fair daughter. 
They found her beautiful, calm and scornful as 
ever; and the answer which she made to their 
impassioned words of love was the same in every 
instance 

“T have said, it is true, that until the death of 
my father, I would entertain no proposition of 
marriage; and now, alas, that sad event has 
happened. Now, therefore, it remains for me to 
prescribe the conditions upon which I will yield 
my hand to a suitor.” 

There were many youths in the apartment 
where the maiden uttered these words; and as 
she paused, each and ail listened eagerly to hear 
what was to follow. Stepping to the window, 
Kunijunde drew aside the drapery, and pointed 
with her finger to the distant scene of her father’s 
death, known since that event as the “‘ Rock of 
Death.” 

“ You see,” she continued, “ where the Baron 
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Rudolph came to his end. My father was a 


brave and valiant man, and no man less brave or | 


valiant shall ever call the daughter of Kynart 
his wife. Hear, then, the terms which I pre- 
scribe ; I will measure your courage by a decisive 
test. Whoever shall first, within a year and a 
day, ride round the Rock of Death, may claim 
Kunijunde for his reward.” 

There was a blank silence among her auditors ; 
the very mention of a feat, apparently so rash 
and foolhardy, and by attempting which the Lord 
of Kynart had lost his life, struck them with fear 
and consternation; all shrank from the task, 
while yet unwilling to relinquish Kunijunde. 
The maiden observed their indecision, and with 
a merry laugh, quitted the rogm. 

That laugh, however, so mocking and tantal- 
izing, incited the two boldest of the company to 
make the attempt to perform the hazardous feat. 
But, alas, the attempt was attended with the 
same result as that of Baron Rudolph! From 
her balcony, upon the following day, the cruel 
Kunijunde saw the two knights repair to the fatal 
rock, and witnessed their tragic fate with a smile 
of scorn. The first, like the baron, attempted to 


clear the chasm with a leap; but the forefeet of 
his horse did not even reach the opposite side, 
and he was hurled, a mangled corpse, far down 
the dark abyss. The other endeavored to follow 
the shelving path, and to make the passage by 
means of the sure-footedness of his animal ; but 
he was likewise compelled to suffer death for his 
temerity, and was sacrificed as a second victim 
to a blind and headstrong passion. 

The terrible end of these brave knights struck 
tetror to the hearts of the remainder of Kuni- 
junde’s lovers in the neighborhood ; they were 
constrained to admit that life without her was 
far better than death without her; for who, they 
queried, should be able to pass the terrible 
chasm? The consequence was that Kynart 
Castle was thenceforth free from their presence, 
and Kunijunde was left to rejoice in her freedom. 
Nevertheless, the report of the strange ordeal to 
which she had subjected her suitors was noised 
abroad throughout the country, and there were 
not wanting chivalric knights, who, fired by the 
beauty of the maiden, were willing to stake their 
lives upon the issue of the attempt to win her. 
All, however, without exception, failed, and fail- 
ing, met a terrible death, until at last the bones 
of seven horses, and seven rash riders, with those 
of Baron Rudolph and his steed, bleached in 
the waters of the Rhine, at the foot of the 
precipice ! 

The last unfortunate had perished several 
months before the expiration of the time allotted 


by Kunijunde, and the year and day were rapidly 
drawing to a close. In fact, the day of which 
we speak was the last upon which the hand of 
the daughter of Kynart might be won; and, con- 
scious of this, Kunijunde, as she sat in her bou- 
doir, soliloquized as follows : 

“ To-day is the last, and to-morrow I shall be 
free from the importunities of these stupid lovers. 
They cannot win me without making the circuit 
of the rock, and they might as well attempt to 
leap the Rhine, from Kynart to Drachenfels, as 
to do this. Rejoice, Kunijunde, to-morrow thou 
art free !” 

But hardly had she finished, when her waiting- 
maid entered, and informed her that there was a 
knight below, who craved admittance to her 
presence. 

“ Another brainless suitor? Send him hither, 
he is the last, I think; the Rock of Death will 
have but, one victim more.” 

There was a malicious smile upon her lips as 
she spoke ; but it vanished as quickly as her new 
suitor entered the room. Hitherto the lovers of 
Kunijunde had been such as she was unable to 
favor in the least ; but her first impressions of 
the present one were altogether different. He 
seemed younger, as he was certainly more comely 
than any who had yet sued for her favor; and 
there was about him an air of nobleness, and a 
winning gracefulness of speech and manner 
which won the sympathy and admiration of 
Kunijunde at first sight. 


Nor did he, as others had done, allude to the 
object of his visit with unseemly haste ; but first 
ingratiating himself into her favor by his polished 
gentleness of speech and the truthful earnestness 
of his manner, he afterward confessed, while a 
slight blush mantled his handsome face, that the 
object of his coming was to win the hand of the 
Lady of Kynart, by the ordeal which she had 
prescribed. Simultaneously the face of Kuni- 
junde grew pale, and she faltered with an un- 
steady voice: 

“I pray you, my lord, do not attemptit. You 
would be rash to seek your death for my un- 
worthy self; I would far rather—” 

What the heart of Kunijunde might have im- 
pelled her to say, it is impossible to tell; and 
before she concluded the young knight arose and 
interrupted her. 

“Farewell, lady,” he said, and taking her * 
hand (who before him had ever dared to do it #) 
he pressed it gently. “ Farewell, lovely Kuni- 
junde; if I fail, perhaps you will think of me as 
much and as often as of those who have failed 
before me; if I succeed—but my success will 
speak for itself.” 
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Gallantly pressing his lips to the little hand 
which lay trembling in his own, the knight 
quitted the room and the castle; and a moment 
after, Kunijunde heard the sound of the gallop- 
ing of a horse. 

Pale, weak and agitated, she seated herself by 

the window which commanded a view of the dis- 
tant rock, and endeavored to watch the course of 
the handsome suitor. He had already gained 
more than half the distance to the rock ; and in 
a brief space of time he drew rein upon the very 
edge of the gap. 
_ Kunjjunde clasped her hands, and with her 
heart throbbing wildly, fixed her eyes upon the 
horseman. There was no hesitation in the 
movements of the young stranger; his course 
seemed decided from the first. He made no at- 
tempt to leap the chasm ; its hopelessness was 
apparent to him at the first glance; but breast- 
ing his horse directly upon the narrow path, he 
commenced the perilous passage. 

Would he accomplish it? It was doubtful, 
even for an instant. The horse and rider passed 
along the dangerous way safely as though upon 
a broad and firm path ; and moving surely and 
steadily, quickly gained the opposite side. Nor 
was this enough ; as if anxious to show his utter 
contempt for the danger the had braved, the ad- 
venturous knight retraced his steps over the 
path, and then set off upon his return to the 
castle. 

All this had been seen by Kunijunde ; and as 
she saw the feat performed in safety, her enthu- 
siasm surpassed her prudence. Pride, maidenly 
dignity, everything but the idea of the gallant 
knight was forgotten; and as he dismounted at 
the castle gateway, she hastened to meet him. 
Her eyes were bright, her cheeks glowing, and 
her step elastic; and while the stranger leaned 
upon his noble horse, she advanced towards him 
with extended hand. 

“ Sir Knight, you have conquered,” she said. 
“The hand for which many have striven in vain 
is the reward of your bravery.” © 

“ Lady, that hand is a reward which I do not 
claim—nor will I accept it when offered!” he 
answered gravely. 

Poor Kunijunde! The roses died from her 
cheeks in an instant as she heard the haughtily- 
spoken words, and saw thealtered manner of the 
stranger ; and while he continued, she stood be- 
fore him with downcast eyes and gbashed 
countenance. 

“Lady, you see before you the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel—and one who would be but too 
glad to accept that hand, were it not for the re- 
membrance of the poor victims. which its pur- 


suit has murdered. Long ago I heard of the 
terms which you declared to your suitors, and I 
determined that your pride and cruelty should be 
humbled, if it lay in me to accomplish it. For 
the last six months I have daily ridden among 
the most dangerous passes of my native moun- 
tains, training myself by toilsome and dangerous 
labor for the feat which I have this day performed ; 
and so expert have myself and this faithful animal 
become, that a failure in the passage of yonder 
chasm would have been next to impossible. And 
all this heavy task I have imposed upon myself, 
solely that I might win your love, and then re- 
ject it, as Ido now. Lady Kunijunde, I could 
almost worship your beauty, but I cannot but de- 
test the pride and.hardness of heart which have 
accepted the sacrifice of seven noble lives without 
atear. Alas, that so fair a face should mask so 
cold a heart !” 

The words were followed by a bow, a simple 
wave of the hand—and the Landgrave mounted 
his horse and disappeared. Tears stood in the 
eyes of Kunijunde as she watched his departure, 
and she retired to her room in the castle, to weep 
new tears of irrepressible grief over the loss of 
the love of the truest and noblest heart in all the 
land. . 

The reader will agree with me that it would 
be a thousand pities to spoil so fine a legend by 
a termination so matter-of-fact and unromantic ; 
and I rejoice that its truth authorizes me to add 
a brief and befitting sequel. 

The parting words of the Landgrave made a 
lasting impression upon the mind of Kunijunde ; 
day after day she recalled them, and with bitter 
tears of contrition, acknowledged their truth. 
Thoughts of the unfortunate men who had braved 
danger and suffered death in the hope of winning 
her love, daily pained her heart, and she soon 
resolved to make atonement. 

Near the rock so often alluded to, she caused 
to be erected a convent ; and over the nuns who 
dwelt within its walls, she presided as superior. 
In her new vocation, beauty lent a fresh charm 
to piety ; and the name of Kunijunde was now 
mentioned not only with admiration, but with 
blessings. 

But one morning the strange announcement 
was made that the superior had disappeared ; 
and the news was no less strange than true. 
Where or whither she had gone, none could con- 
jecture ; although one of the nuns seemed dis- 
posed to connect her disappearance with the 
sweet, strange music which she had heard during 
the night. But none of the simple sisters imag- 
ined for a moment that this music was produced 
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by a guitar in the hands of the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. 

The whole story is told in this last sentence. 
Loving the beautiful daughter of Kynart with a 
powerful passion, it required all the Landgrave’s 
resolution to complete the part which he was 
playing ; and he left the castle, more wretched 
than her he left behind. His restless passion 
quickly brought him back; and upon a second 
meeting, it was impossible that the lovers could 
continue to play at cross purposes. Duty may 
have urged Kunijunde to remain at the convent ; 
but love is ever a more potent counsellor than 
duty ; and hence we find her installed in the 
Castle of the Landgrave, a happy bride, as beau- 
tiful as when the Castle of Kynart was enlivened 
by her bright presence, and tenfold more wo- 
manly and gentle. And we will conclude with 
the assertion, that until his latest hour, the Land- 
grave was well satisfied with the prize which he 
won at the Rock or Datu. 


4 > 
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LENDING TO THE LORD. 


A poor man, some of whose family were sick, 
lived near Deacon Murray, refe to in the 
tract, ‘‘ Worth a Dollar,” and occasionally called 
at his house for supply of milk. One morning 
he cama while the family were at breakfast. 
Mrs. Murray rose to wait upon him, but the dea- 
con said to her, “ wait till after breakfast.”’ She 
did so, and meanwhile the deacon made some 
inquiries of the man about his family and cir- 
cumstances. After family worship, the deacon 
invited him to go out to the barn with him. 
When they got into the yard, the deacon, point- 
ing to a cow, exclaimed: “There, take that 
cow, and drive her home.” The man thanked 
him heartily for the cow, and started for home ; 
but the deacon was obsé@rved to stand in the atti- 
tude of deep thought until the man had gone 
some rods. He then looked up, and called out: 
“ Hey, bring that cow back.”” The man looked 


’ around, and the deacon added: ‘ Let that cow 


come back, and you come back too.” He did 
so; and when he came back into the yard again, 
the deacon said: “ There, now, take your pick 
out of the cows; I aint agoing to lend to the 
Lord the poorest cow I’ve got.” 


NUBIAN PIETY. 


This evening saw a ludicrous affair in front of 
our tent; one of our men is a Nubian, about 
“seven feet nothing” high, and proportionabl 
thin ; he’s forever at his prayers, polidhing his 
feet and arms with sand, which the Prephet al- 
lows in absence of water. While in the midst 
of a prayer he heard the rattling of the pot cover ; 


at a glance he discovered the matter; his gour- 


companion was about attacking their sup- 
per, not liking to tax the strength of his religious 
zeal by a continuance of his “ genuflections,” 
but with a hasty amen, hurried to keep him 
company.—“ From Wall Street to Cashmere.” 


i1 


THE BLOOD. 

Blood is the mighty river of life, the myste- 
rious centre of c ical and vital actions, as 
wonderful as they are indispensable, soliciting 
our attention no less by the many problems it 
presents to speculative ingenuity, than by the 
many practical conclusions to which those spec- 
ulations lead. It is a torrent impetuously rush- 
ing through every part of the body carried by 
an elaborate net-work of vessels, which, in the 
course of the twelve months, convey to the vari- 
ous tissues no less than thousand pounds’ 
weight of nutritive material, and convey from 
the various tissues not less than. three thousand 
pounds’ weight of waste. 

At every moment of our lives, there is nearly 
ten pounds of this fluid rushing in one contin- 
uous, throbbing stream from the heart, thro 
the great arteries, which branch like a tree, 
vessels becoming smaller and smaller as 
subdivide, till they are invisible to the naked eye, 
and then they are called capillaries—hair-like 
vessels—although they are no more to be com- 
pared in calibre with hairs than hairs with cables. 
These vessels form a net-work finer than the 
finest lace—so fine, indeed, that if we pierce the 
surface at almost any part with the point of a 
needle, we open one of them, and let out its 
blood. In these vessels the blood yields some of 
its nutrient materials, and receives in exchange 
some of the wasted products of tissue; thus 
modified, the stream continues its rapid course 
backwards to the heart through a system of 
veins, which commences in the myriad capillaries 
that form the termination of the arteries. The 
veins, instead of subdividing like the arteries, 
become gradually less and less numerous, their 
twigs entering branches, and the branches 
trunks, till they reach the heary. No sooner has 
the blood poured into the heart from the veins, 
than it rushes through the lungs, and from them 
back again to the heart and arteries, thus com- 
pleting the circle or circulation. 

This wondrous stream ceaselessly circulating, 
occupies the very centre of the vital organism, 
midway between the functions of nutrition and 
the functions of excretions, feeding and stimu- 
lating the organs into activity, and removing 
from them all their useless material. In its tor- 
rent, — of forty different substances are 
hurried along ; it carries gases, it carries salts— 
it even carries metals and soaps! Millions of 
organized cells float in its liquid ; and these cells 
which by some are consi to be organic 
entities, twenty millions are said to die at every 
pulse of the heart, to be other 
millions.—Anatomical Museum. 


TO A FRIEND. 


When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted ; 
Our love was nature, and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the bills, 
To sweet accord subdued our way ward wills ; 
One soul was ours, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That wisely doting, asked not why it doted. 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
But now I find how dear thou wert to me; 
That man is more than half of nature's treasure, 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which vere d can Measure ; 
And now the streams may r others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity !—CoLenipes. 
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{onrervat.) 
BY THE BROOK. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Whither away, blithe brook? 
Tell me what thou leapest after, 
With such talking and such laughter, 
And such roguish look! 
Laughing, methinks, outright with glee, 
It answers, with a merry shout, ‘‘ To sea!’’ 
Once as blithe was I; 
And I know not which was proudest, 
Trying which could laugh the loudest— 
Now I sit and sigh! 
Sweet brook, the flower that o’er thee bends, 
And birds, though alien now, were once my friends. 


Friend of long years agone, 
Alas! still youthful brook, dost hear? 
Upon thy breast I drop a tear, 
To hear that old, sweet song! 
Ah, childlike, I could by thee lay, 
And weep a life of bitter care away! 


Kind brook, thou art sobbing! 
Is *t that we once more must part? 
Thy breast, then, with my sad heart 

In sympathy is throbbing ; 
But to stern duty I must yield, 


O, every wave but bears down stream 
The dying image of some daylight dream! 
Life wanes, and one by one 
' The years are drifting slowly by; 
Yet thou, of immortality 
A radiant type, wilt run 
Till Time himself hath spent his breath, 
And furled his pinions on the shores of Death! 


» 
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‘THE SMUGGLER’S EXCHANGE. 


BY WILLIAM MACKINTIRE. 


dy was a bright, pleasant morning, and we 
~were running with the wind free, bound up the 
‘English Channel—the watch on deck being em- 
-ployed in washing decks, while the watch below 
~were'in the act of turning out, seven bells having 
~struck—when a man in the head sung out: 

“Cutter ho !” conveying to us the information 
«thatone of John Bull’s numerous revenue craft 
~was in sight. 

“« Where away, Sandy?” demanded the mate, 
vwhile Captain Greaves, who was on the quarter- 


deck, chimed in with, “I see her. It’s that 
muckle de’il, Davis, and his braw little Agile 
De’ye na see her under the lan’ yon’er—a bit 
westerly o’ Hastings’s Harbor ?” 

“Yes, Ihave her now. But he may board 
us an’ welcome to-day; he wont find much to 
reward him for his labor.” And the mate gave 
vent to a low chuckle, which the skipper echoed. 

The Agile and her commander were old ac- 
quaintances of ours. ‘Three times during that 
season the latter had boarded us when light, and 
obliged us to exhibit our papers, and three times 
had he chased us into French jurisdiction, when 
laden to the bends with cargoes which would 
have proved valuable prizes if captured. 

On the present occasion, the cutter’s motions 
speedily betrayed Her commander’s design to 
subject us to a fourth examination, when Captain 
Greaves ordered the helmsman to luff up for the 
French coast, and piping to breakfast, went be- 
low, leaving the cutter to follow at her leisure, 
and apparently resolved to lead her commander 
a dance ere he submitted to the search. 

Brenkfast over, we repaired on deck to note 
the progress of our pursuer, who was evidently 
gaining upon us fast, and at the same time beat- 
ing to windward—a fact for which our captain 
was evidently prepared—and firmly resplved to 
take advantage at the proper moment, our desti- 
nation being Antwerp, for which the wind was 
fair. The Agile continued to close with us, 
gaining the weather-guage till three bells in the 
forenoon watch, when she occupied a position 
on our weather-quarter, and having us within 
range, hove a round shot across our fore-foot, 
showing the “ Meteor Flag ”’ at the same instant. 
We responded by showing a fac simile of his en- 
sign at our peak, when the old man remarked : 

“There’s buntin’ for buntin’, Maister Davis, 
an’ if that does na’ suit, we'll set the hale batch 
to tak’ your pick fra’.—Ease off the sheets, An- 
drew—we’ll e’en show him the ‘ Witch’s’ heels. 
Itrow she has a clean pair the day, an’ can 
han’le them wi’ ilka cruiser o’ them a’.” 

The sheets were eased off, and the boom 
guyed out, when we set our broad square sail, 
under which our fleet little craft fairly leaped 
from sea to sea, while our ringing cheer bore our 
defiance to the cutter, who, easing off her sheets 
without delay, was soon dashing along in our 
wake at a speed which almost equalled our own; 
our vessel being flying-light, having the advan- 
tage of the cutter when before the wind—the 
latter being a streak or two deeper than ballast- 
trim. By dropping a small sail across our cut- 
water, we were enabled to maintain a uniform 
distance from our pursuer, who, lured on by our 
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. in our position, which, owing to the strong ebb- 


_ he only delays his visit an hour, and the night is 
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seeming incapacity to increase our distance, ‘ 
adopted every measure calculated to increase his 
speed, while we rendered his efforts to gain on 
us abortive by close attention to our drag—that 
is, our towing sail. 

In this manner the forenoon passed, when the 
breeze became fitful, dying away gradually as 
the day declined, until sunset, when it came only 
in fitful breaths, which chafed our broad sheets 
of canvass, without effecting any material change 


tide, had remained unaltered during the after- 
noon, at which time the cliffs of Dover bore 
west-northwest by compass, and Calais harbor 
south by east, about equally distant. As the sun 
went down, the flood-tide made, and we could 
distinguish the bustle of preparation on board 
our pursuer, which heralded his intended visit in 
the boats. Captain Greaves had not failed to 
note these indications of the revenue shark’s in- 
tention, on which he seemed to ponder deeply 
for several minutes, when beckoning the mate to 
approach, he said : 

“ Andrew, yon fellow’s minded to hae anither 
leuk at our bonnie wee Witch. D’ye ken, I’m 
mair than half persuaded to gie him a chance to - 
try his fortune in her for a week or sae.” - 

“ How so, captain ?” 

“ A fair exchange is na’ robbery ye ken, an’ if 
he comes to make a capture, as is his seeming 
intent, I see nathing to prevent us fra taking pos- 
session o’ the Agile for a cruise. Saul o’ me, 
man, we might land a cargo fra her in the very 
face o’ a’ England, an’ nane speer where it came 
from.” 

“ A brilliant idea, by the mass, captain! If 


but half as dark as usual, nothing can prevent 
as. ’Twould be a glorious joke! The fleet 
Agile, the boast of the revenue, and the terror 
of all free traders, transformed into a smuggler ! 
Ha, ha, ha! Ho,ho,ho! QO, it would be a 
rich treat for the members of our fraternity, and 
an awful blow to the pride of the whole revenue 
service.” 

“Ay, "twould be that, an’ mair, Andrew, 
"Twad pit a wheen mair yellow boys in our 
pouches, than we'll make i’ the Witch, wi’ that 
de’il, Davis, on her track. Saulo’ me, Andrew, 
it’s a trick worth trying, an’ try it I will, trusting 
to fortune to gain possession o’ our ain bonnie 
boat, when we ha’e sullied the reputation o’ the 
fastest vessel an’ the proudest officers in the Eng- 
lish revenue. Let the boats be got ready, an’ 
the men pack a wheen claes, I trow we’ll find 
enough aboard the Agile to stay our stomachs 


while we stop. And mind, Andrew, let me know 


as soon as her boats are manned.” And the skip- 
per repaired to the cabin to make preparations for 
his own departure. 

Calling the crew around him, the mate briefly 
communicated to them the old man’s project, in 
which they joined with evident glee, hastening to 
obey the former’s directions with alacrity. He 
then ordered me to lash the wheel and aid them. 
And seating himself on the taffrail, directed his 
undivided attention towards the cutter. 

The two vessels were fully a mile apart, and 
the fast-descending shades of night were speedily 
enveloping them, when the mate forsook his post, 
and from the head of the companion-ladder re- 
ported the approach of the boats. 

“ An’ our ain, Andrew—are they ready ?” de- 
manded the old man, showing his weather-beaten 
visage in the companion-way. 

“ All ready to lower, sir,” responded the mate, 
making a signal to the men, who were on the 
qui vive awaiting orders, when both boats fell 
from the davits with a splash, were unhooked, 
hauled alongside and manned, in as short a time 
as ever the same feat was performed by a crack 
boat’s crew in the English navy. 

“ Hew many boats has she down, Andrew ?”’ 
demanded Captain Greaves, as he took his seat 
in the stern-sheets of one boat, the mate leaping 
lightly inte the other. 

“ Three, sir, and apparently fall manned. He’s 
bent on a capture, and can’t have left many 
behind.” 

“A’ the better. We'll hae the less to stan’ 
guard over. Ye spiked the guns and wet the 
powder, I trow ?” 

“ Neither, sir—you gave me no orders to that 
effect.’”’ 

“ Hoot, man, I’m surprised at ye—but away, 
and let on the water.* ”Twad be bad policy to 
furnish him saltpetre to our ain injury.” 

The execution of this order occupied the mate 
but a few minutes when he returned, and resum- 
ing his place in the beat, gave the order to shove 
off. Not a word above a whisper was exchanged 
by any, while with muffled oars we pulled away 
from our gallant little craft, taking care to move 
in a direction which would screen us from the 
view of these we wished to avoid, and at the 
same time place us beyond the focus of their 
gaze, when they discovered gur absence from 
their intended prize. Scarce five minutes elapsed 
ere the measured stroke of their oars fell upon 
our ears, when we ceased rowing at a signal 
from the mate, remaining perfectly still until the 
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tank, the contents of which could be admitted at will by 
common faucet. 


sound began to grow fainter, when we resumed 
operations, and with long and measured strokes 
bore down upon our prey. A pull of ten minutes 
sufficed to lay us alongside the cutter, which we 
boarded and gained full possession of, before the 
small remnant of her crew had half recovered 
from their surprise—the result of our sudden 
advent in their midst. ur first act was to seize 
and bind them to prevent any betrayal of our 
presence by signal, which they might easily have 
effected if suffered to go at large—and having 
placed them under guard below, we hoisted our 
boats up, and by the aid of the cutter’s sweeps, 
got her head to the southward, when we exerted 
all our strength to work her in towards the 
' French coast, where we might hope to catch a 
light breeze, favorable to our escape with our 


prize. 

“ Aweel, Andrew, I trow this is na easy wark,” 
said Captain Greaves, relinquishing his grasp on 
the starboard sweep, and mopping his streaming 
brow with his bandanna. ‘“ Whistle for a breeze, 
mon. I wad I had the weather-clerk by the lug, 
we'd ha’ wind enough, I warrant, to serve our 
purpose.” 

“ There’s a cat’s-paw now,” rejomed the mate, 
elevating his hand. “ And she feels it aloft al- 
ready. Jump te the wheel, one of you. I’m 
much mistaken if we don’t have a stiff breeze 
before an hour.—Hark !” 

The exclamation was elicited by the faint 
sound of oars, which grew momentarily more 
distinct, and was evidently approaching us in a 
direct line. 

“ The breeze is close aboard, Andrew, and wi’ 


* itthe Philistines. I trow it’s a race between 


them. In wi’ the sweeps, mon, an’ trim the 
barkie’s canvass. Dinna ye see how cannily she 
begins to glide awa’. Heck, mon, we'll gi’e 
that lang-nosed shark the slip yet, or my name’s 
na Jack Greaves.” And the gratified smuggler, 
losing sight of his dignity for the moment, ex- 
ecuted a double shuffle on the maindeck, exciting 
the merriment of all hands. 

We had been less than an hour in possession 
when the sound of oars heralded the return of a 
portion of the cutter’s crew ; nor had that period 
fully elapsed when the boat could be distin- 
guished, while the increasing breeze was rapidly 
rendering her advance more slew, as it increased 
eur speed. A few minutes sufficed to place us 
on equal terms, when they evidently discovered 
the retreat of the Agile, and unable to account 
therefor, ceased rowing, while the coxswain’s 
ringing hail—‘ Agile a-h-o-y!” only added to 
our merriment, eliciting no reply. Again and 
again did he attempt to awaken us to a sense of 
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their presence, when finding his vocal efforts vain, 
he had recourse to powder, sending after us a 
volley of small arms which sufficed to warn his 
superior that something unusual was transpiring. 

“ Haul aft the sheets, Andrew! We maun 
haul up to windward o’ our ain bonnie boat, 
while they’re picking up their stragglers, which 
they seem in na great hurry to begin.” 

The sheets were hauled aft, and the cutter’s 
head laid up channel, on a course which would 
carry her almost a mile to windward of the 
Witch, the wind being from north-northwest, 
enabling us to choose our own course, still hold- 
ing the wind free, while to cut us off, the former 
would be obliged to haul to on a taut bowline, 
when her lack of ballast would undoubtedly en- 
sure her defeat. Our change of course soon 
brought us within view of the boat a second 
time, when her crew, supposing they had at 
length attracted the attention of the ship-keepers, 
bent to their oars with a will, and as we passed 
them within thirty yards, raised a clamorous 
shout, demanding— Where the deuce we were 
going with the Agile ?” 

“On a smuggling cruise, my bantams! This 
saucy craft carries the flag of a contrabandist 
just now!” shouted the mate in reply, while the 
skipper chimed in with -—“ Ay, lads, and just be 
sae kind as to bear Jack Greaves’s respects to 
Maister Davis, and tell him I’ll meet him ony 
time i’ the next new moon, an’ gie him back his 
barkie, in return for my ain bonnie Witch, which 
I’d be ower sorry to part wi’ for gude.” 

This polite message was received by the boat’s 
crew with a volley of oaths, while they relin- 
quished their oars, and were speedily lost to 
view as we dashed away into the deep gloom. 
Captain Greaves, with the aid of a night-glass 
found in the binnacle, was enabled to maintain a 
vigilant watch on the movements of our foes, 
whom he soon reported to be trimming the 
Witch’s canvass in chase; but they soon relin- 
quished the attempt, and as we lost sight of them, 
were evidently hove to awaiting the return of 
their comrades, to whom our skipper had en- 
trusted his message. Being assured of security 
from further molestation, Captain Greaves piped 
all hands to splice the main brace, when the 
watch was set, and the larboard watch —of 
which I was an humble member—suffered to 
seek repose in the hammocks of the revenue men. 

At daylight, next morning we were up with 
the “ Schelt,” and could descry the Witch, nearly 
hull down to the southward, when, easing off our 
sheets, we ran in, and before the afternoon was 
half spent came to anchor a few miles below 


Antwerp. 
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Our cargo was all ready, and a few hours 
sufficed for its reception, when we hove up, and 
at daylight next morning was beating up for 
the Downs, which we entered as the tide turned, 
and easing off our sheets on the larboard tack, 
ran down along the coast of Belgium, the Witch 
tacking in chase as soon as she discovered us, 
but being too distant to cause us apprehension. 
, When off Bruges we hauled our wind for the 
* English coast, saluting the several cruisers as we 
passed, and making the cutter’s signal to the 
station at the mouth of the Tunbridge soon after 
the sun went down. It is needless to add, we 
ran in that night and discharged our cargo in 
safety ; the only difficulty experienced, being in 
convincing our allies of the assumed character 
of the Agile. 

Day was just breaking when we hove to in 
the offing next morning, and at sunrise we were 
gratified by a sight of our own little. craft in 
mid channel, when we crowded canvass with a 
view to speak her—an event her commander pro 
tem seemed strongly inclined to hasten by haul- 
ing on a wind and standing for us direct. 

“ Agile, a-h-o-y!” he shouted, as soon as he 
came within hail. 

“ Ahoy !” shouted Captain Greaves, in reply. 

“ Heave to, you rascally pirate, or I’ll sink 
you 

“Bleeze away, Maister Davis, but bear in 
min’ ye’ll be wastin’ the queen’s pouther on her 
ain vessel.” And as he spoke, Captain Greaves 
signalized to the mate to haul aft the fore-sheet, 
when the nimble craft flew up in the wind, and 
became stationary on the weather-beam of the 
Witch. 

“ What do you mean by running away with 
the queen’s cutter Agile, sir?’ demanded the 
lieutenant, as soon as we had become sta- 
tionary. 

“T beg your pardon, Maister Davis, fair ex- 
change is na robbery.” 

“The deuce! That remains to be tried. 
But what have you done with my men—murdered 
them I suppose 

“Na, na, not quite sae bad as that. Just re- 
lieved them fra duty for a day or twa.” 

“ Well, it’s your turn now, my fine fellow. 
You may make up your mind to visit the penal 
colonies for your effrontery.” 

“Na, na, dinna be sae fast, mon. Did ye tell 
any 0’ the cruisers that ye had lost a queen’s 
cutter 

“Was I a fool ?” 

“T trow ye wad ha’ been, if ye had betrayed 
yer ain secret. But gie me back my barkie, an’ 
ye can hae yer ain again.” 


THE CHASE. 


“Insolence! Surrender, or I must carry the 
eutter by boarding 

« An’ ye were wise, ye wad attempt na sich 
thing. I mak’ ye a fair offer. Tak’ up wi’ it an 
nane need be the wiser; refuse it, an’ I wadna’ 
say how lang the name o’ Lieutenant Davis is 
like to appear on the roll of officers on active 
service in her majesty’s revenue.” 

The officer was dumbfoundered by the implied 
threat, which he was well aware was far from 
idle, and calling his second in command, held a 
brief consultation with him, when he resumed: 

“T grant that you have the advantage, but 
remember your vessel, if carried in, would prove 
quite an argument in my favor.” 

“Na doubt. But wad that argument be all- 
powerful while yer ain bit barkie was in the 
hands o’ a smuggler ?” 

“ Hark’ee sirrah! Use that taunt again and 
you'll have cause to rue it. I’m disposed to 
treat for possession of the Agile, but not to = 
taunted with my evil fortune.” 

“Say na mair. Iha’ na wish to 
an’ still less to see you suffer for what ye could 
na avoid. Just fill awa’ for an hour or sae. 


‘| Ye ken ‘twill be on’y natural-like to see the 


Agile in chase o’ the Witch, an’ will prove a 
feather i’ your cap when ye least expect it; be- 
sides, it’s only necessary to the safety o’ your 
character, which wad be like to suffer if boats 
were seen to pass between us.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, sir, I did not 
look for so much generosity in a smuggler—but 
I trust I shall live to convince you that my fuil- 
ings, whatever they be, do not include ingratitude 
in their number!’ And bowing low, the lieuten- 
ant leaped from the rail to the main deck, while 
a minute later the yacht’s bows fell off towards 
the French coast, and her sails being trimmed to 
the breeze, she bounded along ut a dashing rate, 
closely followed by the cutter. 

We stood in towards the land for nearly two 
hours, when, being fairly within the jurisdiction 
of France, Captain Greaves signalled the yacht 
to come to, and hauling aft the cutter’s fore- 
sheet, ordered the boats to be lowered and every 
preparation made for instant departure. 

Lieutenant Davis adopted the same measures 
on board the yacht, and leaving one boat’s crew 
to retain possession until we gained a footing on 
her deck, embarked with the remainder of his 


-men, and shoved off at the same instant that 


we deserted the catter, leaving her in possession 
of those in whose charge we had found her. As 
the boats drew near each other, each commander 
issued the order to unrow, when Lieutenant 
Davis said : 
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174 OSTRICH HUNTING. 


“T cannot part with you, captain—smuggler 
though you are—without expressing my deep 
sense of the obligation you have laid me under. 
You have saved me my rank in the service, 
sir, a favor for which I am deeply grateful, while 
I can only regret that the wide difference in our 
vocations interposes such an insurmountable 
barrier to any return on my part. You are 
aware that all our future meetings on this element 
must be characterized by hostility; therefore I 
beg of you to avoid me. But should we meet in 
private life, sir, you will not find me forgetful.” 

“ Na doubt, na doubt, lieutenant. I kenned weel 
wha I was dealing wi’ an’ therefore had na fears 
for the upshot. As you remark, we maun meet as 
foes on these waters, still that fact canna’ lessen 
my respect for one of the few true gentlemen, 
whose zeal and service England rewards sae 
slightly as to consign them to oblivion and the 
revenue. Should fortune forsake me, an’ cap- 
ture fa’ to my lot, I trust you may be far fra the 
scene, for naething wad pain me sa mickle as to 
raise my hand against ony I esteem’ sae highly. 
As for the obligation you are pleased to mention, 
it’s naething. The Agile served me weel while 
I retained her, therefore we’re square. Keep yer 
ain secret, sir, an’ ye need na fear that I’ll betray 
it. ’Twad on’y add to my reputation in a way 
I wadna fancy. Gude een to ye, an’ a pleasant 
passage back to England.” 

“And to you, whithersoever bound, I shall 
not soon forget you,-sir, or the lesson you have 
taught me. Farewell.” And bowing low, Lieu- 
tenant Davis made a signal to his men to resume 
their oars, when the boats separated, Captain 
Greaves remarking to his mate : 

“ A braw laddie, Andrew—a verra braw chiel 
indeed, is Lieutenant Davis. Mair’s the pity he’s 
on’y a revenue shark.” 

The mate nodded an affirmative, but said 
nothing, while the old man gave himself up to a 
pleasant reverie, the nature of which he betrayed 
several times ere we reached the yacht, where 
the old man dismissed her keepers with a full 
bumper, and ordering the sails to be trimmed, 
went below to shape a course for Brest, which 
was our destination. 

In conclusion I would add—all attempts to 
keep the secret of the exchange proved vain. 
Not many months elapsed, ere it became gener- 
ally known—but not before Lieutenant Davis— 
who doubtless apprehended some such event— 
had applied for, and obtained an appointment to 
a frigate on foreign service, while his former 
command—the Agile—vwas known by the sobri- 
quet, “The Smuggling Cutter,” so long as I re- 
mained on the coast. 


OSTRICH HUNTING. 


With Faucheux’s revolver, a couple of south- 
ern hounds, having plenty of tongue and not too 
much speed, and a horse safe on his legs and 
light in hand, a man might have an unlimited 
amount of sport at boars ‘in ie. But if he 
aspire to rarer game, there is the lion, the pan- 
ther, the gazelle, the bustard and the ostrich, in 
the Tell and Sahara of that country. The chase 
of the ostrich is held in high estimation, and is 
only followed by the Arab aristocrat, who makes 
a long and expensive preparation for its enjoy- 
ment. For some weeks before the time appoint- 
ed for the sport, the Arab feeds and trains his 
horses with special care; and unless their wind 
and condition are perfect, they stand no chance 
with the ostrich, he runs them out of sight. 
This is exactly what is done in our own country 
by good kennel management; the fox is over- 
matched by the condition of the hound. There 
is a curious point of similarity between the Eng- 
lish s an and the aristocrat of the Sahara ; 
he rides his second horse in the chase of the os- 
trich as the other does in that of the fox. But 
if anything, he of the desert has the advantage ; 
he posts his relay with such a thorough knowl- 
edge of the ranning of his game, that he rarely 
misses his mount; whereas the Meltonian makes 
a bad cast frequently, and as ey finds his 
second horse already half beaten by the bad man- 
aeons of the groom. When the ostrich is 
blown in the chase, the rider strikes him with a 
sharp tapon his featherless head, and at once 
deprives him of life, a small stick being his sole 
weapon. A Kous-Koussou, surmounted by cut- 
lets taken from the breast of the ostrich, is the 
y dish of the desert—Davies’s Tour through 
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KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 
One of the principal secrets of happi in 
this world is keeping the temper. It is also 
greatly conducive to long life. Some persons 
think it a very difficult task to curb the angry 
80, nothing more easy. 
he fact is, a majority of ns have never 
tried. Here is a receipt which we think infalli- 
ble :—Whenever you feel fretted, vexed, irritable, 
in ill-humor, angry, avoid their expression in 
words. This you can do; although you cannot 
revent the feelings, you can restrain their mani- 
tations in action. You can keep your tongue, 
fists and feet still, and neither rear, strike nor 
stamp. Thus avoid cultivating the feeling, and 
soon for want of exercise and cultivation, the 
feeling itself will gradually dectine,and eventually 
wear out. Then you will be as mild, — 
and agreeable a person as ever lived, and wi 
not find half as many things in the world to 
trouble you.— Granite State Register. 


Obscured, where hig! , impenetrable 
To star or sunlight, spread their wo 
And brown as evening. Cover me, ye pines! 
Ye cedars, with innumerable bo’ 
Hide me, where I may never see them more!—Murom 
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THE RE-UNION. 


[orrervat.) 
THE COTTAGE NEAR THE BRIDGE. 


My spirit is floating, and my thoughts are at play, 
From these heartless surroundings far, far away— 
Round a nestling cottage ’neath a brave old tree, 
Where the river’s song vibrates incessantly ; 

And the night is startled by the owlet’s cry, 

And the dim shadows gemmed by the swift fire-fly ; 
Where there spans the water, from ridge to ridge, 
The echoing floor of a gray old bridge. 


My heart is away with a loved one there, 

In her soft blue eyes, mid her golden hair ; 

In spirit I fold her dear hands in mine, 

As myrtle and moss-rose their green leaves entwine ; 
And I drink in the gladness that beams all the while 
From her loved coral lips and her dear placid smile ; 
In my pictures of heaven there are none like this, 
Nor can angels conceive of more exquisite bliss! 


O, loved one, turn back through the distance to me, 
From the blossoming vale and the sweet-scented lea, 
From the soft notes of nature that lull thee to rest, 
And pillow thy head on this quick-throbbing breast. 
Bless the cottage, the river, the old bridge and tree, 
For all are ineffably dear unto me; 

Dumb witnesses each of thy childhood and years, 
Dividing thy pleasures and sharing thy tears! 


THE RE-UNION, 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


FAREWELL, then, forever !’ 

“He turned angrily from the door, and I was 
alone.” 

It was a mild-faced woman who spoke, and 
whose almost extraordinary fondness for an in- 
valid husband had attracted my attention. 

We had sojourned in the same hotel for 
several months, and become quite intimate. 
She had confided to me the history of her life, 
some particulars of which were sufficiently ro- 
mantic to make a readable volume. One of 
them was her separation from her husband, and 
their after re-union. 

“IT was alone,” she continued, “in our mag- 
nificent home. I had driven one of the kindest 
of husbands from me’ by my extravagance and 
high temper. He had married me with a full 
knowledge of my defects, but had hoped that 
time and his efforts would overcome them. Now 
I had trespassed once too often. 

“«] wish either you or I were dead!’ 

“TI repeated it again and again. He said, 
seriously : 

“*T cannot think you mean it, Annette.’ 

“*T do mean it,’ I replied, ‘God knows I 
mean it.’ 


“ Farewell then, forever !’ 

“So I had taken upon me the double burden 
of loneliness and calumny. And upon reflection 
I found it was all my own fault. He had been 
kind but firm, while I had descended to recrim- 
ination and violent language. I thought he 
would come back. I felt shamed and humbled. 
My music, my books, my embroidery were tried 
successively. All failed to amuse or interest me. 
I dressed my little one in its best, and walked 
through the most populous streets, hoping to 
meet him. I would have gone to the store, but 
I could not humble myself enough for that. He 
was nowhere to be seen. Who would have 
thought, looking in my smiling face, how my 
heart ached? I met my fashionable friends. I 
accepted an invitation to a party. I consented 
to be one of a committee to raise funds for a char- 
itable society. I called at the house of a friend, 
and displayed the pretty tricks of my little one 
with a mother’s pride. One remark I heard cut 
me to the heart. ‘O, Mrs. Wilder, I almost 
envy you your happiness. The mother of so 
charming a child—the wife of so noble a hus- 
band—and the mistress of so elegant an estab- 
lishment.’ 

“I went home sorrowful. A nightof anxiety 
ensued. The morrow came, but no husband. 
My sorrow was changing to anger. I resolved 
to go to his shop, and had penned a tart little 
speech to read to him in his office. I put my 
resolution into execution. Everybody was there 
but my husband—his partner waited upon me 
with alacrity. I purchased a few trifles, and 
asked as carelessly as I could: 

Mr. Saunders, where is Charles ?’ 

“ What a look he gave me. His great black 
eyes opened wide. 

“* You knew, of course—of course you knew _ 
that he sailed for Europe yesterday.’ 

“‘ How I appeared then Iknow not. I seemed 
to live an age in a moment—an age of bewilder- 
ing, hideous recollection. When I recovered, I 
found myself grasping the counter. Mr. Saun- 
ders held a chair and was begging me to be 
seated. I managed to shake my head, and in 
the full belief that I was dying, I staggered from 
the shop and hurried home. I called my ser- 
vant and asked her if Mr. Wilder had been in 
the house since the morning before. 

“*O, yes, ma’am,’ she said. ‘ He came after 
you went out with the baby, and I helped him 
pack the great travelling-trank. He said he was . 
called away in a hurry, and that was all.’ 

“T felt cold as ice. My very teeth chattered, 
and I had only self-command enough to dismiss 
my servant. What could they think of it at the 
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store? How did they look upon a wife who 
knew nothing of so important a step on the part 
of her husband? My brain reeled. He had 
gone—he said forever! Now I began to value 
what I had perhaps hopelessly lost. I thought 
of his kindness, his forbearance, his many virtues, 
of the numberless times I had taunted him and 
he had forgiven. Misery and I were company- 
keepers now. I lost interest in all household 
things, even in my babe. My friends first con- 
doled with me, then deserted me on account of 
my gloomy countenance. Why I was left was a 
mystery to all but myself—I have no doubt now 
that I was pitied and my husband blamed. Sick- 
ness of body followed sickness of heart. I had 
neither father nor mother, brother nor sister 
to condole with me. I had been an only child 
and an orphan, and only a few near friends were 
near me in my illness. 

“Not long after my recovery, I received a visit 
from my husband’s partner. He was a young, 
rather handsome man, with a sinister cast of 
features, but very much admired by the ladies. 
Gradually I was led on to confide my troubles to 
him. I begged to know my husband’s address. 
He was unable to give it, he said. My husband 


_ had dissolved partnership with the firm only the 


week before, and he knew nothing of his where- 
abouts. This was news to me, and sad news. 
I had heard nothing. I was not rich in my own 
right—shop-bills were coming in to me—I was 
still living extravagantly, and I knew not where 
to turn. This good (?) friend gave me advice— 

““« Give up your house,’ said he, ‘ take a small- 
er one in the suburbs, and if you will allow me, 
I will pay one year’s rent in advance. You can 
find some means, no doubt, to live well.’ 

“Yes. I owned a grand piano—that was 
mine. By selling other and useless furniture I 
might pay most of the debts, and by giving 
lessons in music, support myself and my one 
little child. I had been moved but a week in a 
neat little cottage, when my idolized child became 
sick and died. Then, Mr. Saunders seemed 
my friend. I was distracted, anguished and 
penniless. The funeral he took under his own 
charge. It was expensive, but he paid every 
bill, and sometimes came to cheer my loneliness, 
and spend an evening. 

“ A year had passed. I had taken two board- 
ers, a man and his wife, .and I gave lessons in 
music to three scholars who paid well. I had 
begun in a measure to feel contented with my 
lot. The only thing that troubled me now was 
my obligation to Mr. Saunders. He had ex- 
pended for me nearly three hundred dollars, and 
I had not yet repaid him. His manner toward 


me seemed to change—it became too familiar. 
I detected an expression in his eye that alarmed 
me, and yet, I hardly knew why. Others no- 
ticed it also, for the lady who boarded with me 
took the liberty of asking if he was a relative. 
I told her he was not, and in a haughty manner 
rebuked her impertinence. The next week I had 
no boarders, and to my grief the woman I had 
harbored was a scandal-monger, and my reputa- 
tion suffered. Before long it was painfully ev- 
ident that Mr Saunders was not what he seemed. 
One evening he surprised me with a passionate 
avowal of love. I was startled, indignant, and 
answered him accordingly. To this he added in- 
sult—taunted me with my obligations, and pro- 
fessed the darkest intentions. It was a terrible 
situation for one in my circumstances to be 
placed in. Had death stared me in the face then, 
he would have been welcomed—as it was, worse 
than death, disgrace, threatened. I had few 
friends—I was a deserted wife. My boarders 
had left me, and my scholars threatened to follow 
them. My prospects were cheerless indeed—but 
God was still my friend. I replied to the advances 
of this fiend in human shape as he deserved, and 
he left me in a towering passion. Malevolent re- 
ports began to be spread about—I was in despair. 
Because I preferred virtue and poverty to dis- 
grace and the emoluments of a mistress, I was 
to be despised. : 

“Misfortune followed. My remaining furni- 
ture was sold to pay the obligations of Mr. 
Saunders. What to do I knew not. The 
wretched man followed me from place to place. 
I obtained two or three situations as governess— 
his blasting breath followed me. I got small 
posts in stores and show-rooms, but invariably 
in a few weeks my services were dispensed with. 
At last I found employment in the Lowell mills. 
I deported myself modestly, spoke to but few, 
attended faithfully to my duties, but after a while 
the same persecutions would begin. Those men 
about the establishment who were not gentlemen, 
addressed me in the most displeasing way, prais- 
ing my beauty, and looking at me in a manner 
that none buta brazen woman could fail to re- 
sent. I would have gone to the proprietor and 
unfolded the history of my wrongs, but I had 
done this in other instances, and it had resulted 
in no good. Besides, I was a deserted wife, a 
fact that always told powerfully against me. I 
was as near despair as I could be—driven almost 
crazy by the neglect of those about me, and fol- 
lowed still by the man who had insulted me, and 
in a thousand ways annoyed. 

“ One of the men, a low employee, finding me 
alone in my work-room one day, anxious to 
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THE RE-UNION 


finish a task I had undertaken, placed his hand 
on my neck and called me darling. All my 
spirit was roused, and with one vigorous blow, 
I sent him reeling to the floor, and left him lying 
there. The next day meeting him, I lifted my 
apron and took from thence a small, brass- 
mounted pistol, which I had procured, saying, 
‘you see that I can defend myself—touch me 
again while Iam here at your peril.’ He then 
reported that I carried concealed weapons about 
me. It was proved that I did, and the proprietor 
gave me a kind notice to quit the establishment. 

“When I look-back, I wonder that I kept my 
reason. What todo nowI knew not. It was 
impossible to get out of the reach of the mon- 
ster, Saunders. At last, a happy thought struck 
me—if I could once get to England, I might 
find occupation. But how couldI go? I had 
neither money nor friends. Suddenly it-occurred 
tome that I might obtain a situation on one of 
the large steamers as a chambermaid. I—once 
the beautiful and petted wife of a prince-mer- 
chant—was reduced to the pitiful necessity of 
serving in a menial capacity on board of a sea- 
steamer. One consolation there was, I should 
no longer be followed by the cruel persecutions 
of the fearful man whom I had made a deadly 
enemy. My plans were secretly arranged, I pro- 
cured a good disguise, cut my hair, put ona 
false front and a cap, and thus attired solicited a 
place, obtaining one after much trial and perplex- 
ity. Strange to say, although it was a stormy 
and tempestuous passage, I was not sea-sick. 
Two other persons and myself were the only ex- 
ceptions. I was often called to wait upon the 
sick. One morning when the wind was blowing 
a perfect hurricane, one of the surgeons came to 
me, saying that a gentleman in a certain state- 
room had ruptured a blood-vessel, and in conse- 
quence he needed extra nursing, although he 
was then out of danger. He was willing to pay 
liberally if I would undertake to wait upon him. 
I knew not then why I had such an eagerness to 
accept this offer. Isaid ‘yes’ instantly, and was 
conducted to the state-rroom. It was darkened, 
for the invalid had been sleeping. Now, pale 
and ghastly, he sat propped up by pillows. Do 
you wonder that the blood rushed tumultuously 
to my face? There lay my husband! He had 
been to America, and was now returning. 

“For a few moments I was helpless, and 
leaned against the state-room door, completely 
overpowered by my emotions. I heard vaguely 
the words of the good surgeon—‘ kind assistant,’ 
—‘capital nurse,’ etc.—and then I was left alone 
with him whom I had wronged, and who I also 
felt had wronged me. 
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“*] will take some water,’ he said, feebly. 
Then added, after he had drank—‘ What is your 
name, my good woman ?” 

*““* Anne Low,’—that was my assumed name. 

“ After a few moments I found courage to 
speak again—he had started a little at the sound 
of my voice. 

“*T think you are Mr. Wilder, a merchant of 
Boston once,” I said. 

“* How did you know ? he asked, eagerly. 

“T saw you sometimes—I have been a seam- 
stress in Boston, sir.’ 

“* Ah,’ he said, and sighed. 

“* Your—wife—is not with you? I faltered. 

“* My wife !’—O, he said it bitterly, and his 
face grew dark—‘ I have no wife.’ 

“* Pardon me, sir,’ I said, ‘I know all her his- 
tory, — all yours except the years you have 
been away. Your wife has been a nobly virtuous 
woman. I have known her to labor as a menial, 
because she would not listen to the advances of a 
wicked libertine—your former partner.’ 

“« Who are you?’ he cried, starting forward. 

“* Anne Low,’ I replied, in a calm voice. 

“ «Tf I could only believe it,’ he said— but I 
have been told that she was vile. Money and 
letters have I sent her. The latter she never an- 
swered—the former she spent for the most vicious 


purposes. 

“Tt is false!’ I replied, in a low tone. ‘She 
never received one penny from you, or one single 
letter'to my certain knowledge.’ 

“* Who are you” he asked again. 

“I replied by taking off my cap and my false 
hair. Then, as he gazed perfectly mute, aston- 
ished into calmness, his lips working convulsive- 
ly, his eyes rivetted upon me, I exclaimed : 

“*Henry, I humbly ask your forgiveness. I 
was wholly wrong, but I am as wholly repentant. 
I have suffered everything but dishonor and 
death 

“ He held out his arms and in another moment 
I lay sobbing on his bosom. 

“ «T went back to find you,’ he said, falteringly. 
‘I came from Boston broken-hearted—but now I 
see—I believe you. God be thanked !’ 

“OQ, how much we had to tell each other dur- 
ing that stormy voyage. He believed and pitied 
me. I believed and pitied him. The surgeon 
was astounded when he returned to see me sitting 
by the bed, and the old cap and false front before 
me. The news spread over the vessel. It was 
some sort of a romance, they said, and many a 
pretty little story was invented. 

“When we reached England, my husband 
wrote a letter to the base Saunders, and this was 
all the contents : 


“* My wife is with me. _ Your villany is frus- 
trated—I shall make an example of you unless 
you make a full confession, and return the mon- 
eys you have kept. Respectfully yours, 

“ «Henry WILDER.’ 

“ That was sufficient. By the next mail came 
money, a confession, and by the same steamer, 
intelligence of his death by suicide. 

“It is five years since we left England. We 
are very happy now.” 

GOD BLESS YOU! 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYS. 


God bless you !—’tis a soothing sound, 
And like a holy calm ; 

The words in tones sincere I’ve heard, 
And, like a healing balm, 

They soothe me for the many wounds 
In life’s hard toil and care; 

The words are music’s sweetest tone, 
And leave a sunbeam rare. 


God bless you!—ah, when last I heard 
Those words so kindly spoke, 

Bright memories strange of days long past 
They in my heart awoke; 

And as we sadly bade farewell 
That glorious sunlit day, 

The parting glance, the eye’s kind beam, 
God bless you! seemed to say. 


THE DISOWNED! 


BY MISS DELIA E. WARD. 


Bricut and beautiful was the morning, as a 
sweet, young girl full of life and sunshine of 
spirit, dashed out of yonder dwelling, and tripped 
away in the gladness of the bracing atmosphere ; 
but in marked contrast to the girl’s bright face 
was the sinister one that shot out of a side win- 
dow to look after her and then shot in again. It 
were a pity the music should be checked, if it 
still possessed a power once ascribed to it of 
soothing the savage breast, for this second per- 
sonage had a look bordering slightly on the 
savage. 

Unamiable, however, as was the apparition, it 
possessed no spell to detain the maiden, and she 
passed lightly on to an elevated point near the 
* house, whence the surrounding landscape was 
favorably seen blushing beneath the ounrise in 
its bath of morning dew. 

It was hill country, and upon slope and valley 
the rich of this world had befittingly embowered 
their Lares. She loitered carelessly, lingering 


THE DISOWNED. 


here and there, and viewing the expanse as one 
does what is familiar and well-beloved. The 
ripple of a smile which hovered around lip and 
eye, much like bits of sunlight on the wet leaves, 
may have been caused by any of those dreamy 
thoughts of which youth is so prolific, but truth 
to say the ultimate snatch of laughter into which 
it merged was born of a suspicious aroma of 
coffee and cakes the breeze had got hold 

“Why, it must be desperately late!” she ex- 
claimed, turning hastily to retrace her steps. As 
she approached the house a sounding sniff issued 
from the upper part of a black bombazine dress 
standing in the doorway, and was a whole chap- 
ter of commentary on the remark. There was 
perhaps a spice of contrariness in her needless 
delay in replacing shoes, smoothing hair, etc., 
before appearing in the breakfast-room, but who 
does not sympathize with a trifle of the Old Adam 
at proper times? It is not pleasant to be sniffed 
in to breakfast. 

A sigh from the figure in bombazine, expres- 
sive of a temporary relief of sorely tried patience, 
greeted her entrance, and no other response was 
vouchsafed to the saucily cheerful “‘ good morn- 
ing, Miss Hepsy,” as the youngslady brushed over 
to the other occupant of the room. 

“ Uncle Edward, did I keep you waiting! I 
beg pardon,” and she put up a most penitent 
face for the morning caress. 

A peculiar expréssion overspread his counte- 
nance as he stooped to meet her, and silently re- 
taining the coaxing little hand that rested on his 


shoulder, he moved slowly from the window 
embrasure where for the last half hour he had 
been standing. 

Whatever his age and estate, both women 
seemed to have assisted at his christening, for at 
this further dilatoriness the long-suffering elder 
exploded a second name in fiercely pathetic tone, 
“ Rdward, are we ever to have breakfast !” which 


appeal was responded to by the pair becoming 
seated. 


The ensuing silence was such as might be felt, 
save for the imperative jingle of Miss Hepsy’s 
coffee equipage; perceptible in the atmosphere 
was a grievous lack of the oxygen of sociability. 
Vainly Margaret essayed by casual remarks to 
interest her uncle ; his manner was pre-occupied 
and abstracted. Neither was Miss Hepsy to be 
propitiated, jest nor earnest availed anything ; 
only frozen monosyllables rewarded her efforts. 
Although this was not absolutely a new state of 
things, an additional cloud was in the empyrean 
and contrasted painfully with former happy 
gatherings around the same board. 

Margaret’s introverted thoughts strove to 
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arraign herself as culpable for annoying her 
aunt, but good common sense spoke up in de- 
fence; she had tried meekness until meekness 
was no longer a virtue. Miss Hepzibah Camp- 
bell seemed determined not to like her niece. 

At length the last mentioned lady broke the 
ice, or rather skated out, with the interrogation, 
“ What train shall you take, Edward ?” * 

“T have not decided.” 

One quick glance of surprise betrayed Mar- 
garet’s mortification at being thus, for the first 
time kept in ignorance of her uncle’s proceedings. 
The silence that ensued was not again broken by 
her. There was an unpleasant stricture in her 
throat—surrounding objects had acquired a 
novel aspect as if they were in swimming. She 
industriously cut her toast into longitudinal strips, 
then reversed the order and carefully serrated 
the edges, a couple of eggs found themselves 
floating in her tea-cup, and the motions of the 
repast gone through with, she was silently leay- 
ing the room. 

“ Maggie,” called Mr. Edward, without lifting 
his eyes, when that young lady reached the door. 
“ Well, sir,” she answered, in choked voice. 

“Can you bestow a moment of your valuable 
time on me, madam?” and he caught her eye 
with a serio-comic smile. 

“Indeed it is very unkind of you,” she an- 
swered, pausing and gulping down a great sob. 

“ Unkind—what is unkind? Come here, 
child,” and making room for her on the sofa 
where he had thrown himself, he gave her 


shoulder an admonitory thrust, which said, “ stay 
there until Hepsy is off,” and then subsided into 


a@ newspaper. 

If the lady could take a hint there was chance 
for her to do so now. From this perception, 
Margaret expected a protracted detention, but 
the reverse was the fact; the maid-servant was 


hustled out and she herself gone in a fabulously 
short period. If she did not pause for an ad- 


monitory remark, it was probably because one 
at least of her hearers had received all he would 
bear before breakfast. I do not mean to convey 
that the above lady was unqualifiedly hateful, 


not that at all her superior wisdom was oppressive 
to more fallible mortals, and had a tendency to 


make them restive. 

A similar reflection to this kept the lips of Mr. 
Edward closed some minutes after the sound of 
retreating footsteps had vanished; then rolling 
his newspaper into a solid missive, he shied it on 
to one of Miss Hepsy’s immaculate tables in- 
wardly wishing some ugly thoughts that had 
been corrugating his visage behind it could be as 
easily disposed of. 
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“Come, Puss,” he half yawned, protruding 
his boots and elongating a goodly length of limb, 
“let's know about this dispensation that has de- 
prived you of breakfast.” 

No reply. 

“Come, how about it ?” and the tawny whiskers 
came in for a leisurely caress, as he threw back 
his head and looked askance at Margaret. 

The young girl sat supporting her cheek with 
her hand, her eyes bent thoughtfully on the 
floor, and without regarding any of his queries. 

“Come, dear, don’t do so,” he continued, in 
changed tones. “Cheer up.” 

“Uncle Edward, Ido not think I can cheer 
up—lI am not happy.” 

“ Happy!” he ejaculated, springing suddenly 
erect upon his feet. ‘ My child, who is happy ?” 

She darted up at him a frightened look, but 
the smiling face turned immediately upon her 
belied the bitter depth of intonation that charac- 
terized his speech. Nervously knotting up the 


‘| tassels of her morning-dress, she continued : 


“TI do not get on with Aunt Hepsy at all. 
She seems determined not to like me, I saw it 
directly she came here, the very week grand- 
mama died. I am sorry to be so pert and saucy 
as I have to-day, but it is my only resource. I 
do not blame you, dear uncle,” she added depre- 
catingly, as he strode up and down the room 
with knitted brows and tugging fiercely at his 
moustache in evident irritation, “only if you 
would not go under a cloud too, it would not be 
80 bad.” 

“0, it would not,” struck in Uncle Edward, 
clearing up a little. 

“No indeed, and really we ought not to let 
her make us so miserable.” 

“ We will not, my little girl, but perhaps you 
are not correct in all your conclusions,” he added, 
with a quizzical air, as he thought it best not to 
yield the point against his sister, whally. 

“You know I am, uncle.” 

“And you seriously think we could live ami- 
cably together, if no one interfered ?”’ 


“You are making sport of me now ; of course, 
we could; how foolish to ask such a question.” 


She laughed, her ready light-heartedness re- 


“ Humph, I am not so clear of that,” muttered 
Mr. Edward, between his teeth, “ but you set off 
finely ; I never got a sounder rating from Hep- 
sy.” And then, as her light touch was again on- 
the door-handle, “ Going, are you ?” 

“Yes, do you wish anything?” she answered, 
drumming impatiently with her foot on the thres- 
hold 


“ Nothing,” was the cold reply. “I leave for 
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York in the morning, and thought you would 
like to know it.” 

“How could I have forgotten! You will be 
back by Saturday ?” 

“Not for half a year, I am going to the West 
Indies.” 

“West Indies! what do you mean, Uncle 
Edward?” inquired Margaret, wistfully. 

“Just what I say, so be lively with your or- 
ders, you’ve only got to-day,” he answered, rather 
enjoying her consternation. 

“How very, very sudden; must yougo? Is 
there no way to help it?” 

“No way to help it!” he echoed, with a queer 
smile, and turning to an open lawn window, 
abruptly left the breakfast-room by that means 
of egress. 

“ How strange this is,” she soliloquized, feel- 
ing at once puzzled and grieved. An undefined 
feeling of uncomfortableness took possession of 
her, and it was with a laggard step she proceeded 
to sundry self-imposed duties. Presently, the 
sound of ambulatory boots was heard doggedly 
tramping up the staircase, with the unmistakable 
pace of the lord of the manor in a mood. A 
furtive stage whisper deployed after him from 
the foot in Miss Hepsy’s voice : 

“ Edward, Edward, have you done it ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I do declare!” was the potent re- 
joinder, which the evidently irate gentleman con- 
sidered a stroke too much, as an indistinct and 
rather savage sounding jumble of words was 
heard rolling down the casement somewhat like 
Miss Hepsy ducked a little, as if they 
hit her, but it was but a breath—it -might have 
been imagination—so measured was the ensuing 
delivery—‘ My business is to be done in my own 
fashion, and at my own convenience. I warn 
you to have as little to do with it as possible.” 
A moment more, and the sound of a chamber 
door flung heavily to with a goodly display of 
physical force, elegantly pointed this fraternal 
ebullition. 

The protracted journey Mr. Edward proposed 
making, was no jest, as Margaret at first regard- 
ed it; he was to leave for York in the morning, 
and in less than a week sail for the West Indies. 

By tacit consent the family hatchet was ignored, 
divers household arrangements were discussed, 
without any personal reflections, and with 4 
deference to others’ opinions quite notable in 
Miss Hepsy. To be sure there was a cold, de- 
termined light in her brother’s eyes, and for her 
it may have possessed significance ; she did not 
thwart him again. 

The ensuing day broke fair and clear as sum- 
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mer days will. The house was in a bustle. A 
goodly trunk, iron-bound and well-laden, stood 
ready on the broad piazza, and beside it a non- 
descript personage, the farm factotum, was cord- 
ing it up with a scientific series of knots that 
would have done credit to an ancient mariner. 
And such in truth he was; he had been drifted 
thus far’ inland by some flood-tide of circum- 
stances, and when it fell and left him high and 
dry, he vowed to go down to the sea in ships no 
more. His farming took rather a nautical turn 
at times, Buck and Bright comprehended star- 
board and larboard as well as any able-bodied 
seaman—but that will do, Jack is not our hero. 

Mr. Campbell soon appeared in the door-way 
with Margaret and Hepsy. Giving the latter’s 
hand a sufficiently cordial shake, he bestowed a 
sounding kiss on Margaret, bade her be a good 
girl and write often, and crushing his hat need- 
lessly far over his eyes, he sent his baggage round 
to the station, and accompanied by Jack, pro- 
ceeded to walk there himself. 

Margaret watched them out of sight listlessly. 
She had never analyzed her emotions enough to 
know there was neither quiescence nor its pre- 
cursor in her present mood. Miss Hepsy’s re- 
treating figure met her view and caused a revul- 
sion of feeling ; her face flushed; she began to 
grow nervous and felt irritable. Imagination, 
that clever trick of the brain, knew its moment, 
and thrusting in an object-glass, gave a fair, 
though highly-colored perspective to the coming 
half year, and the state of things consequent on 
Mr. Campbell’s departure. She thought a mo- 
ment, caught up a garden hat, and tying it hastily 
on, left the house. 

Mr. Edward and his companion had proceeded 
some distance in their walk before the silence was 
broken by either—Jack meanwhile shrewdly 
watching his master out of the corners of his 
eyes, and mentally commenting with equal 
shrewdness on passing evénts. At length came 
out the gist of Mr. Campbell’s meditations : 

“ Jack, 1 trust everything to you now; keep 
me advised of the true state of affairs. My sister 
knows my wishes, and will, I think, respect them. 
These matters in the islands have been left too 
long unsettled. It would have been safer, had 
I gone five years ago.” 

“ You are right there, master.” 

“ What do you mean, Jack ?” ‘ 

“ There’s more’n one sharp ‘woman over yon- 
der,” pointing backward with his thumb* 

“You do not méan she has the least idea mee 

“She's a good many ideas, I reckon.” ». 

Mr. Edward replied, impatiently, “ You nm 


what I mean.” 
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“ Can’t say she has now, only just you hurry 
back.” 

. Campbell set his teeth hard, and after a 
pause rejoined: “In spite of Hepsy or the 
deuce, every cent Hugh left in the islands shall 
be settled on that child.” 

“ That’s it,” enunciated Jack, with a chuckle 
of satisfaction—“ as I was the first one that ever 
clapped eyes on that young woman, leastwise in 
these parts, I corsider myself a sort of god- 
mother, and that suits me exactly.— Hullo! 
what’s up ?” he queried, in an altered tone, look- 
ing back at the sound of footsteps. 

Before his companion could turn to discover 
the cause of the exclamation, a diminutive but 
vice-like grasp was laid on his arm, and Mar- 
garet stood panting at his side. She gasped sev- 
eral times in the effort to speak, but haste and 
excitement had overpowered her, and giving up 
the fruitless attempt, she compromised by crying 
heartily. Campbell smothered a sort of groan, 
and putting his arm about Margaret, he rested 
her head on his shoulder, that she might cry in 
peace. Poor Jack looked bewildered. Lifting 
his hat and drawing therefrom a bright-colored 
cotton handkerchief, he wiped the perspiration 


from his bald crown, and helplessly ejaculated, 


“© dear me 

Mr. Campbell looked furtively at his watch, 
and in a low voice ordered Jack to proceed to 
the station, put another horse to the team, and 
await his coming. He would drive over to D—, 
—ten miles—and take the next train. 

“ Now, Margaret, child, what is it ?” he asked, 
as her sobs ceased and she became quiet. 

Her answer was irrelevant—" Whata pity you 
will have to drive so far this warm morning.” 

“Never mind the drive—what is it ?” 

“Nothing. I am very foolish, I suppose. 

Uncle Edward,” she added, impetuously, “ you 
do not know how hard it is to have your best 
friend leaving you for so long; no one to care 
whether you live or die. I saw it all up to the 
house there, and it choked me—always alone, 
alone, alone, and—and—” 
' “Here you are,” he subjeined. His voice 
was husky and forced ; the firm, set lip and dilated 
nostril showed a struggle was taking place ; but 
its continuance was of short duration. It passed, 
and with all the tenderness of a brother he soothed 
Margaret’s perturbed mood. An half hour later, 
when they arrived at the station-house, where 
Jack was waiting, the thoughtful composure of 
her manner augured well for the continuance of 
a more self-reliant stilt of mind. 

It was evening of the same day of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s departure. moon shone brightly, and 


in its white light, thrown far across the old-fash- 
ioned hall of their home, Margaret was quietly 
pacing to and fro. The unusual events just 
transpired, formed an epoch in her life, and by 
their influence a style and degree of thought was 
awakened, to which she had before been a stran- 
ger. However slight the touch of fate that 
arouses young girlhood from its dreams, it is 
irrevocable ; the woman-spirit enters those heart- 
chambers, to be banished nevermore. Existence 
has a new meaning, and although the tints in her 
picture of the future are laid on in colors un- 
naturally bright, the most experienced may well 
hesitate to anticipate the labor of time, and tone 
down its brilliancy. 

A murmuring sound of conversation proceed- 
ing from a room at the extremity of the hall, be- 
gan to invade the quietude of the place, and its 
increasing loudness at length attracted Margaret’s 
attention. The voices were those of Miss Camp- 
bell and Jack. Her own name vigorously pro- 
nounced by one, and the earnest, deprecating 
reply of the other, fixed her to thespot. A name- 
less misgiving crept to her heart. What did 
this mean? Why did a strange timidity seem 
to tie her hand and foot? The conversation 
within, now fast warming into an angry discus- 
sion, related to her. She would be brave, and 
solve the perplexing mystery. With a determined 
step, she approached the door and threw it wide 
open. The silence was instantaneous. Jack was 
aghast. Miss Hepsy made for the opposite door, 
muttering : 

“Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves,’”’ but Margaret quickly intercepted her : 

“ Aunt Hepsy, what can I hear ill ¢ What do 
you mean ?” 

“ Don’t aunt me,” she answered, in a dudgeon, 
“T’m sick of such stuff and p: e 

“Nothing but the recollection that you are 
my father’s sister, makes me call you so. You 
show me little kindness,” said Margaret, in a 
quivering voice. 

“ Father’s sister, indeed !” echoed Hepsy, with 
sarcastic emphasis. 

“ What—Aunt Hepsy—Miss Campbell—” 

“La, now make believe this is the first you’ve 
known of it,” she answered, flinging herself out 
of the room, somewhat abashed by Margaret’s 
look of helpless, inquiring consternation. 

“There now, don’t, Miss Margaret!” was 
poor Jack’s anxious utterance, at seeing her sink 
into a chair, and press her hands over her eyes— 
“don’t—” 

Several minutes elapsed, but neither sigh nor 
sob escaped the distressed girl. At length, un- 
covering her face, she motioned him to her side. 
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The calm resolution depicted on her youthful 
features, more imperative than gesture,awed him. 
In vain hé strove to evade the steady glance of 
her eyes. She bade him speak and tell her the 
meaning of this strange affair. 

“Wall ye see, Miss Margaret” he stam- 
mered. 


ion whole truth, Jack—do not deceive me.” 
“Wall, ye know when you was drowned, Miss 


- Margaret, leastways, you know when you wasn’t 


drowned—” 

“ Yes, Jack, I know when I was not drowned,” 
she replied, a faint smile struggling across the 
pained expression. 

“ Wall, ye see—” No more was forthcoming. 
He twirled his fingers, mopped his face with his 
big cotton handkerchief, and evidently felt be- 
tween two fires. He was ready to do everything 
on earth for Margaret, but betray his master’s 
secret. Excited beyond measure by painful cu- 
riosity, and fearing the result of his cogitations, 
Margaret broke forth in passionate exclamation, 
“ Tell me, tell me, Jack. It is cruel, wicked to 
torture me so. You always said you were my 
friend—do, do, tell me !” 

Completely softened by this appeal, Jack de- 
termined to make a clean breast of it. 

“?Tisn’t nothing to make such a fuss about— 
only ye see ye didn’t have any father, after all— 
that’s the way it was—nor no mother either, for 
that matter.” 

This startling assertion, sifted to its grain of 
truth, resulted to Margaret in the knowledge, 
that, instead of being the child of Hugh Camp- 
bell, sent from the West Indies to America after 
the @eath of its mother, and rescued from ship- 
wreck by Jack, then a lusty sailor, Hugh’s infant 
was a boy, and she the child of some hapless 
passenger unknown. [Before the mistake was 
discovered, the little waif had so endeared her- 
self to the kind mother of the Campbells, that 
no thought of parting was ever entertained. 
After the death of Mr. Hugh, her precious elder 
son, the child from accidental association with 
his memory, became dearer every day, and no 
one ever remembered that there were no ties of 
consanguinity between the pretty child and the 
happy family that lived in the old Campbell 


mansion. 


Mrs. Campbell’s death and the advent of Miss 
Hepzibah (a daughter of old Mr. Campbell by a 
former marriage), as housekeeper, broke the 
spell rudely to the senses of Mr. Edward, and 
all his care had not shielded the young girl from 
learning the fact in the harshest manner possible. 
To an inexperienced girl this isolated position 
was almost fearful. 
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Miss Hepsy’s opposition to Margaret arose, 
not so much from personal aversion, as from an 
avaricious longing for a share in the property of 
her half-brother, which she saw was ina fair way 
to be appropriated to the young maiden, who 
supposed him her father. A revelation some 
day to the unconscious Margaret had been the 
tacit understanding of the family. 

One day, Miss Hepsy, provoked at her broth- 
er’s protracted silence and indifference, on hear- 
ing him allude to business matters, skilfully 
touched the only vulnerable point in his armor 
of proof ; 

“For my part, Edward Campbell, I think it is 
hardly respectable for you to keep a young wo- 
man grown in such ignorance of who she is— 
why, she couldn’t treat you more familiarly if 
you were her own father.” 

“ Am I doing her injustice, think you, Hepsy ?” 
he asked, his whole manner changing. 

“Laws me, you needn’t fire upso. The girl’s 
well enough off. I dare say she’d behave her- 
self if she only knew.” 

A contemptuous curl of the lip showed that 
he fully understood her, yet he promised to suffer 
no long time to elapse before Margaret should 
be acquainted with the particulars of her history, 

On the morning when our story opens, Miss 
Hepsy had vainly endeavored to compel Edward 
to fulfil his promise before taking’ the projected 
trip, and not half satisfied with his stern and 
peremptory refusal, she meant to indemnify her- 
self, now he was gone, by opposing various orders 
which he had given Jack, relative to Margaret’s 
comfort, since they spoke too plainly, according 
to Hepsy’s interpretation, the hold she had upon 
Mr. Edward’s affections. Margaret, overhearing 
part of this conversation, a disclosure was of 
course inevitable. 

Jack, misled by Margaret’s composure, and 
glad to avenge himself on Miss Campbell, am- 
plified his statement by many disclosures of Ed- 
ward’s firmness and her opposition, thereby sadly 
aggravating the wound already made. 

“Thank you, Jack—you have done quite 
right to let me know all. Mr. Edward will 
thank you himself when he returns,” she an- 
swered, after Jack had finished his narration. 
And almost overcome by suppressed emotion, 
she hurried away to her own room. 

“ Lost—lost, all lost !” she exclaimed, looking 
around on each familiar object with that piteous 
moan which comes when tears will not. The 
robin might sing unmolested in the pear-tree, but 
the gay girl who gave him his morning gblution, 
must pass many weary days before she could 
stand there again with so light a spirit. 
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The flaring sunbeams crept in at her window 
the next day, the morning hours grew late, the 
old house-dog, with the gentlest vibration of his 
drooping tail, stood wistfully looking up the 
stairway, but no merry Meg appeared. The 
house had a portentous silence about it. Miss 
Hepsy guessed the truth, but was too proud or 
too frightened to ask a word. Jack would have 
been inconsolable had not this slip of paper 
found its way to his hand: 


“ Good-by, dear Jack. You have done your 
duty, now % shall perform mine. Do not be 
troubled because I am gone; one of these days 
you will see me again. 

“ Gratefully yours, Marcaret.” 


But as it was, he sat all day in the long, old- 
fashioned porch, his face buried in his hands, 
with no other signs of life than an occasional 
spiteful application to something he fondly de- 
nominated “baccy,” and which Margaret had 
half-persuaded him to renounce. 


The leaves of summer had faded, the bright 
tints of autumn grown brown and sere, winter 
come and gone, and it was late in the month 

of March. A furious snow-storm had been all 
day driving its white masses in blinding sheets 


the whole landscape succumbed without a pro- 
test to the victor. The day had declined, and 
not a single hoof-mark sullied the purity of the 
ample drive that led to the door of the Camp- 
bell mansion. The broad front was dark and in- 
hospitable, not a light twinkled at its windows as 
a beacon to belated travellers, or an earnest of 
welcome to the returning wanderer. 

But steadily the blithe sound of bells seemed 
approaching, and presently a single sleigh, drawn 
by a pair of strong horses, plunging breast high 
through the drifts, turned into the avenue, drew 
up before the ddéor, and Edward Campbell sprang 
from the vehicle. Making the house resound to 
the raps he plied with the huge brass knocker, he 
dismissed the Jehu with a douceur that warmed 
him all the way to D—. It was long before the 
door was opened, and then cautiously, by a 
strange housemaid. 

“Tlow dark you are. Where are they all? 
Did you not expect me?’ were the rapid in- 
quiries that followed one another as Campbell 
hurried to the family parlor, the servant follow- 
ing and beginning a reply to each without finish- 
ing any. But no one was there to greet the 
traveller. The room was dark and the fire 
burned low—the atmosphere of home was more 
chilling than that without. He paused : 
“ Where is Miss Margaret?” he asked. 


“ Miss Margaret! why, she hasn’t come back, 

sir.” 

“Come back? From where? Where has she 

“ Deed, sir, they never told me. She’s gone 
these six months.” 

It was useless to question the woman. A chill 
struck to his heart~—his misgivings, then, were 
ominous ; this was the reason he had failed to 
receive any, save a stiff epistle from Jack, who 
mentioned nothing, and he had attributed it all 
to their being missent, or some other casualty. 


Where were his own letters? A light which the, - 


woman brought in at this moment disclosed on 
the table some half-dozen of those addressed to 
Margaret, unopened. There was nothing for it 
but to wait an explanati patiently, if he could 
—for Jack, he learned, had gone to the village, 
and Miss Hepsy was prudently absent on a visit. 
An hour passed, and still Jack had not returned, 
while Campbell anxiously Sa the floor, mark- 
ing every sound. At lengtlfan end door opened, 

and soon a heavy tramp approached the room. 

Edward started to the door, and the two, master 
and man, met with that honest grip of the hand, 
which stamps true friends, whatever the disparity 


of position. 
hither and thither. The roads were effaced, and 


Jack needed no question; pointing at once to 
the letters, he said : 

“T knew, master, it was no use telling you, it 
would only hinder you so much longer. I was 
pretty sure she was doing well somewhere.” 
And fumbling in an inner pocket of his ample 
jacket, he drew forth several soiled bits of paper, 
on which was traced in hardly legible characters, 
from being so much worn—‘ I am well, J 

Campbell took the slips of paper almost 
derly, and after regarding them awhile, asked : 

“ How did it happen, Jack ?” 

Jack told him all. An indignant flush overs 
spread his features as he listened to the recital, 
He had no words to express the useless anger 
that agitated him. But where was she now? 
How could he communicate with her? Where 
was the light of his home, from whom he had 
looked for so warm a welcome ?—she who made 
the life of the spacious old homestead? How 
changed and cold now! With these anxious re- 
flections occupying him he did not notice Jack’s 
movements. 

A slight rap was made on the door, and on 
opening it Jack started in amazement ; but being 
checked by an uplifted finger, he admitted the 
visitor and silently resumed his seat. A move- 
ment or whisper in the room finally aroused 
Campbell, and listlessly he turned his head to 
discover the cause. A girlish figure habited in 
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bonnet and furs, seated by the door, met his eye. 
With one bound, and upsetting the chair behind 
him, he sprang towards her and caught her in 
his arms, with an embrace he had never before 
ventured to give. Love—passion, deep, ardent, 
was in his eyes ; it would not be suppressed, and 
he covered her face with kisses. 

“Why, Uncle Edward, I did not think you 
would be so glad to see me. But I determined 
you should find me here when you came—and I 
have watched for you so long,” she added, 
piteously. 

“Poor child!” he murmured, stroking her 
brown hair and soft cheeks rosy with the frosty 
air. 

The “ Uncle Edward” sobered him, he had 
forgotten himself. But he felt it was a moment 
to live for, thus to have her all his own, even for 
an instant. She was now seated quietly by his 
side, her hand in his, question and answer fol- 
lowing each other rapidly, until all was explained 
that Margaret could tll, and Edward, too content 
in hearing her voice, thought no more of past or 
fatnre. At length Margaret started from her seat : 

“Tt is getting very late,” she said. “I should 
have gone home before this.” 

“Gone home! you will remain here, of 
course,” replied Edward. 

“ T cannot, dear uncle.’ 

“Pshaw, it is absurd for you to go out again 
in this storm. I only wonder how you ever got 
here,” he urged, a gloomy frown crossing his 
brow: 


Margaret only smiled sadly, but went on fasten- 
ing her wraps without any hesitation. 
you will go,” he said, coldly, seeing her 
t, “I will have Selim put to and take you.” 
“Pray dono such thing, dear uncle; Jack 
will do just as well, and you are so tired.” 

, He paid no attention to her opposition, and 
they set out. Little was said by either during the 
drive of three or four miles. The first ardor of 
meeting past, Campbell could not but perceive 
that though affectionate and frank as ever, there 
was a sensitive shyness in Margaret’s manner, 
and with pain he was forced to acknowledge 
that the breach once made of her leaving his 
house, every succeeding event must necessa- 
rily widen it. When they arrived at the very 
humble dwelling of Nurse Brown he was more 
than ever struck by Margaret’s firmness, in mak- 
ing such a place a preferable home to the one 
she had fied from. It would have been a strug- 
gle to leave her even now, but he felt it was only 
for atime. With rather a moody good night in 
answer to her cheerful one, they separated. But 
her spirits were partly assumed—Margaret had 


expected to feel very happy on Edward Camp- 
bell’s return. She had lived on the thought 
through a weary winter, making Nurse Brown 
inquire so carefully for the exact moment. But 
now it had come, and passed, and there was a 
feeling of unrest, almost disappointment. Long 
after midnight she sat watching the dying embers, 
feeling helpless and lonely. The wind whistled 
drearily around the unsheltered cottage, the cold 
grew intense and forced her to seek her little 
chamber. So little do we know of our coming 
fate, though it hovers upon the very threshold. 

The next day Campbell was early abroad, and 
on his way to the cottage. Had Margaret been 
the poor, friendless girl she thought herself, his 
course would be too temptingly clear to be re- 
sisted ; though it might be taking advantage of 
her youth and inexperience, he would plead his 
great love, urge her to come to him, and folding 
her to his true heart, take the dove back to the 
nest that was so lonely without her. But he 
bore tidings himself that utterly crushed thoughts 
like these. An integrity severe almost to stern- 
ness, ruled his life, and laying an iron hand upon 
the softness of his nature, he took his course 
calmly and met Margaret as a brother might. 

In breathless, amazed silence, Margaret lis- 
tened to the following details which Mr. Campbell 
gave her. Her parentage was discovered. Don 
Jose De Zoro and his wife had perished in that 
wreck from which she and Jack alone were saved. 
The estate to which she became heir was very 
handsome, and on the death of an aged grand- 
mother, living at the hacienda, it would be 
greatly augmented. He did not speak of the 
accidental circumstances that had given him a 
clue to these facts; of the neglect of his own 
business, and of the toil, perplexity and litigation 
he had surmounted to put her in possession of 
her rights ; he simply stated the facts, and told 
her smilingly, she must submit to his dictator- 
ship for two years, as he had constituted him- 
self her guardian, in default of a better, until 
she was of age. Henceforth, Margaret Camp- 
bell was the Donna Marguerita De Zoro. 

Calm prosperity gives little food for the narra- 
tor—and Margaret prospered. To her glowing 
southern nature she gave free play. Taking a 
pretty villa about a mile from her old home, she 
constituted Nurse Brown her housekeeper, filled 
it with every luxury, and was as happy asa 
queen. At her beautiful fetes, men discovered 
a beauty they did not dream existed in that quiet 
village, and women a grace and manner they 
declared inimitable. Always near, but like a 
statue on which this beauty and display had no 
effect, was Edward Campbell. 
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THE DISOWNED. 


Throughout two quickly lapsing years he had 
guarded and watched over Margaret, but now he | “I felt as if I were chasing the Europa.” 
was about to relinquish her affairs into the hands 


of a trusty man of business and become himself | nervous tone in which the question was put. ‘ 


free. And it was quite time. 


His face, always 


“ You cannot be surprised, Margaret ; we have 


refined and intellectual, had of late become like | talked of this so long, and now, with Mr. Moffat’s 


chiselled marble. He had overrated his strength ; 
the task he set himself was the severest a man 
can undertake. No one thought, as on entering 
those brilliantly lighted rooms, Margaret was 
seen, radiant and surrounded with admirers, that 
the dignified man whom she would always com- 
pel to her side, marked every look and tone with 
a jealous anguish that was eating away life. 

One pleasant evening in June, the sun just 
resting in gold and purple on the horizon, Camp- 
bell rode up to Margaret’s gate, and ‘was about 
dismounting. 

“ My young lady is out riding with the Ver- 
nons,” said the gardener, respectfully touching 
his hat. 

“ When she returns, Max, give her this,” said 
Campbell, scrawling a few words upon his card, 
and rode away. 

Merry voices soon announced the arrival of 
the lady, and with bows and smiles Margaret 
bade her laughing friends good-by. 

“ Walk Sultan about,” she said to the groom. 
“J shall go out again when Mr, Campbell comes.” 

“If you please, miss, he has just been here 
and left something for you,” said Max. 

“How provoking!” And Margaret rushed 
into the house to procure the missive. 

“Pp. P. C.!—What does the man mean?” she 
whispered. “ Pour prendre conge! Impossible !” 
Turning the card this met her eye. “I wanted 
to have seen you, Maggie. I have decided to go 
abroad since we talked of it. Perhaps I shall 
call in the morning, if not too busy getting off.” 

“ Perhaps !”’ she exclaimed, passionately, her 
eyes flashing under the plume of her riding-hat. 
“Perhaps indeed! And gathering up her dress, 
she caught her gloves, which had dropped on the 
floor, and in a moment was again mounted. 
“Max, which road went Mr. Edward ?” she hur- 
riedly queried. And waving back the groom, 
she dashed off the way he pointed. 

Campbell had chosen the least frequented road, 
and was riding slowly and. thoughtfully along, 
when his reverie was disturbed by rapid hoofs 
approaching; an instant, and Margaret drew 
rein at his side. 

“You have given me such a ride!” she ex- 
claimed, panting. 

“IT should think so. How warm you look— 
you must not do that again—you’ll kill yourself.” 


assistance, you will get on very well without 
me.” 

“Mr. Moffat! What has he to do with it? 
I do not want you to go.” 

“My darling,” he said, looking kindly at her, 
“T think it is best for me to do so.” 

“Why, you ought to be content here. I do 
not think there is any need of your going,” she 


“ You are wilful, my pet.” 

“ Well, do stay now, I want you to,” she re-. 
plied, looking wistfully into his face. 

Campbell turned his head away, lifted his hat 
and threw back the hair from his brow impatient- 
ly, as if it oppressed him. 

“ Margaret,” he said, at length, “you ask me 
for once to do more than I am able; it is im- 
possible for me to remain here.” 

Her tone was changed and low, as she again 
pleaded, “ Edward Campbell, I do not want you 
to leave me.” 

“Maggie,” he impetuously exclaimed, “ you 
do not know what you ask. I should go mad to 
stay here another week.” 

“ Then let me go with you.” 

“‘ With me !” he bitterly ejaculated, breaking 
through the calm restraint he had imposed on 
himself. “Yes,as my wife, my life, my 

no other way, and I am not yet mad enough 
dream of that.” 

“ Neither em I mad, and yet I dream.” 

“ Margaret !” 

“Yes. And you are very cruel to make me 
offer myself,” she said, brushing a tear from her 
downcast eye. 

“Gracious Heaven, can it be?” was Edward’s 
fervent ejaculation, as, bending from his saddle, 
he almost lifted Margaret to his arms in the 
yearning embrace of an overflowing heart. 
There was one other person to be made happy 
by this unexpected turn in affairs—honest Jack. 
He always knew it would beso, only it was 
mighty long in turning, and he vows on the wed- 


A TRUE WOMAN. 


She is of the best blood, yet betters it 
With all the of encellont 


“ Not I—but see that you do not the like again. 
12 


As is yet a paradise un 
With the 
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Margaret’s jocularity did not quite hide the 
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THE FLORIST, 


Hardy seeds should not be sown in the epen border 
until the frost is finally gone; and before doing so, the 
garden beds should be well dry, and some manure at the 
same time given,,unless this was done in the fall. The 
clippings and refuse stuff round a blacksmith’s shop. 
No time is saved by too early gardening in the spring; 
on the contrary, until the ground is dry enough to be 
friable and easily worked, it bakes together, after mov- 
ing, as the warm weather advances, and the seed, instead 
of germinating, becomes incased in a covering of clayey 
texture, impervious almost to the influences of the ele- 
ments necessary for its growth. The true way to have 
the flower-garden gay early in the year, is to raise seme 
hardy and half-hardy seeds in the hot bed, gradually; 
after the plants are of a size to transplant, lift the sash of 
the hot bed and admit the outer air so that the change 
may not be felt. 


. Mlower-Garden Soils. 


The operation of digging is the most efficient method 
of moving the soil of the flower-garden. Although tire- 
some, as well as disagreeable to an inexperienced person, 
8 little practice makes it comparatively easy, so that in a 
moderate degree it may be done with facility even by a 
lady. All soil should be fine and thoroughly mixed. 
An admixture of peat, leaf mould, sand, manure, and 
even clay is good. These should be mingled as the plants 
require, some flowers thriving better with two parts sand, 
and one peat, and others two parts peat and one sand. 
Silver sand is very much used by gardeners. Horse ma- 
nure mixed with a little cow manure is very excellent. 

t clay is unfruitful. Chalky soils succeed better 
than any other. 
Seedling Roses. 

To hasten the blooming of seedling roses, the seedlings 
should, when they come up in May, be kept well moist- 
ened, but not too wet, until they can well be taken hold 
of, in order to put off. Put one into each of the smallest 
sized pots, and let them, as soon as they are established. 
be placed in the shade, out of doors ; but the greatest care 
must be taken to prevent the attack of the fly or vermin” 


of any kind. They must be looked at daily, and on any 


appearance of the fly be syringed regularly. Bed them 
out when five or six weeks old without disturbing the 
roots. When old enough and in the season for it, bud 
them. The next season when the buds strike out, 
vigorously cut away all the stock except the portions 
budded on. 


Myoporum. 

Australian shrubs with white blossoms, generally kept 
in the greenhouse, and should be grown in a mixture of 
peat and sand. 


Herb-Robert. 

A very beautiful kind of wild geranium, very common 
by the roadsides of England and France, and worthy of 
cultivation here. 


Watering Plants in Spring and Summer. 
When the weather is warm and dry, as it usually is at 
times in the spring and early part of the summer, and 
the plants in full flower, they will require watering freely 
every day, especially such as are in small pots, and the 
pote full of roots. Those in larger pots, with more room 
for their roots, will not require it so often. The best 
time to water plants in summer is the evening, as they 
will thus have the night to refresh themselves in; and in 
the winter season in the morning, that the pots may be 
warmed by the sun. As some plants evaporate their 
moisture much faster than others, they will require more 
frequent watering, as will be indicated by their drooping 
leaves. Plants whieh have been kept in the house during 
the winter should not be transferred to the garden till late 
in the spring, when the danger of the cold, chilly rains 
is over. Persons having only a house to keep plants in 
would do well to set the pots out in the evening to receive 
the dew, and take them in in the morning. 


How to succeed with the Rose. 

To succeed well with this flower, the ground should be 
trenched deep, two feet deep at least, and enriched with 
good manure. For the finer sorts of perpetuals, six or 
eight inches of small stones may be advantageously 
thrown into the bottom of the bed, to drain off the sur- 
plus water. Without such drainage, the plants will not 
grow and bloom satisfactorily, and unless the soil is 
naturally quite dry they will be very likely to die in the 
winter. During the growing season, the ground should 
be kept loose, and free from weeds, and in dry weather an 
occasional watering with soap suds, or weak, very weak 
guano water will have its beneficial effect. In the fall 
the beds should be covered with several inches of manure, 
to serve as a winter protection for the roots, and for the 
enrichment of the soil; the manure may be forked into 
the ground in the spring. , 


The Anemone. 

The anemone has Jong shared the attention of the flo- 
rist, and, in his arrangements, has generally been associa- 
ted with the ranunculus, resembling the latter in its nat- 
ural habits and requisites of culture. The single and 
semi-double flowers are considered nearly as fine as the 
double ones. The sorts are numerous, but at present 
seldom distinguished by name. In a fine double ane- 
mone, the stem should be strong, erect, and not less than 
nine inches high. The plant continues long in flower, 
and the leaves remain so long green that it is difficult to 
determine the period of inaction, in which to take up the 
roots. The anemones should be bedded out in a warm 
and rather sheltered situation, and when the blooming 
season is over should be screened by mattings from the 
rain till the leaves are withered. 


Mignonette in Tree Form. 

This favorite plant, in its native country, Barbary, isa 
shrub, and not an annual as with us; and, if carefully 
preserved through the winter, its stem will become, in 
two or three years, quite woody. In this state it is called 
the “‘ tree-mignonette.”” When it is wished to obtain such 
a tree, select the most healthy plant and place it in a pot 
by iteelf, and pinch off the blossom buds as fast as they 
appear. In autumn all the side shoots should be taken 
off so as to shape a miniature tree, and the plant shifted 
into a larger pot. The third spring it will have become & 
small but vigorous tree, and will blossom finely. 
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Enriching Substances for Flowers. i" 


Decayed manure is used in composts for what are called 
soft-wooded plants, when cultivated in pots, particularly 
for those which require to be grown toa large size; ap- 
plied in smaller quantities, it is very beneficial to all 
kinds of plants. Plants in the open ground, and flower- 
beds generally, are usually enriched with a compost made 
of the decayed refuse of the flower-garden, and consist- 
ing of leaves, grass, flower stalks, etc., which have been 
collected into a heap in some corner, and there turned 
and mixed sometimes with the addition of quick lime, till 
the whole is rotten. This being less stimulating in its 
nature than stable manure, is more suitable for enriching 
the flower-bed, because when the ground is too highly 
manured, it induces the plants to grow so luxuriantly 
that they do not flower freely. Rotten leaves are also 
frequently employed for the manuring of flower-beds. It 
is one of the best materials for that. 


Wounded Trees. 
A simple composition to make and use,in case of wound- 
ed or diseased trees, is one part or one quart of common 
tar, two parts or two quarts of finely pulverized or sifted 
chalk. Put the tar into an iron kettle and heat it, while 
hot stir in the chalk. Care should be taken not to boil 
it too much, either when first made or when using it, as 
that will make it hard and brittle. Should by accident it 
become so, add tar until sufficiently soft. When to be 
used, heat it so that it will be exceedingly soft, and cover 
the wood with a thin coat of it, leaving no place for water 
to get under the composition. It is very healing and will 
remain for years. 
Moral of the Garden. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. You may go 
round and watch the opening bud from day to day; but 
it takes its own time, and you cannot urge it on faster 
than it will. If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the 
best results of a garden, like those of life, are slowly but 
regularly progressive. Each year does a work that noth- 
ing buta year can do. Learn to labor and to wait” is 
one of the best lessons of a garden. 


Strawberry Plants. 

Ina small garden you may set out strawberry plants 
at any time during the spring or summer. When you 
are about to move plants from an old bed, water it first 
plentifully, and be sure to give the transplanted straw- 
berries abundance of water, at least.until they get well 
rooted. Mulching with tan we have tried, but without 
being very well satisfied with the results. 


Watering Plants. 

A mere sprinkling of the surface when the ground is 
hot and parched is of little value. It is better to take 
the trouble to remove the earth a little from the stems, 
put in a plentiful supply of water, and then return the 
earth to its place. Afterwards you may gently shower 
the leaves with a fine sprinkler. The close of the after- 
noon is a good time for watering. 

Soil for Annuals. 

The soil for annuals should be light, and well enriched 
with very old manure or leaf-mould; the deeper and bet- 
ter the soil, the finer the growth. Avoid planting too 
thick—a few good plants being much preferable to many 
poorer ones. 
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Starting Cuttings in Moss. 

It is a very simple operation, but one that requires 
some little skill and care, to strike a cutting. Cuttings 
of grape vines, currants, and many shrubs and flowers 
are usually started in sand, and some think brick dust 
the best material for this purpose. A German periodical 
says, in regard to the use of swamp moss, or sphagnum, 
it has been used in Holland instead of earth or sand for 
the purpose of striking cuttings, and its success has been 
most complete, This swamp moss should be well dried 
and reduced to powder, by rubbing it between the hands. 
Fill the cutting pots or boxes with it, and after watering 
it well, insert the cuttings. It dries less quickly than 
earth or sand, and preserves a uniform humidity, and 
the root fibres are developed more rapidly. 


Potash, Sand, Phosphorus. 

No vines can produce fruit without potash. Dye-woods 
and all color-giving plants owe their vivid dyes to potash. 
Where it exists in a natural state in the soil, there we 
find liguminous plants growing wild, and in such places 
only we find wild grapes. All the cereals require potash, 
phosphate of magnesia and silica, which is dissolvable in 
a solution of potash. This dissolved sand forms thé hard — 
coat of stalks, and gives them the strength to stand up 
against blasts of rain and wind while ripening. It is this 
substance that gives bamboos their strength, and beards 
of grain and blades of grass their cutting sharpness. No 
cereal ever came to perfection in a soil devoid of potash, 
phosphate of lime, carbonic acid and nitrogen. 


Making Bouquets. 

You should always have a few bunches of southern- 
wood (lady’s love) in the garden to furnish the green for 
your bouquets. It is well adapted for this purpose from 
the delicacy and fragrance of the leaf. A bouquet with- 
out a sufficiency of cool green to relieve the bright hues 
of the flowers is unsatisfactory to a person of taste. 


Biennial Flowers. ® 
The biennials, such as fox-gloves, Canterbury-bells, 
sweet-williams, holyhocks, etc., should be raised from 
seed every year, in June, or even as late as August, 
though they will make stronger plants if sown early. The 
more delicate kinds require more careful management, 
and are particular as to soil. 
Tap-rooted Plants. 
Some kinds of plants have tap-roots, and do not trans- 
plant well; these may be sown in pots, and when wanted, 
they can be removed into the greenhouse, or a room-win- 
dow, till the weather is favorable for setting them out in 
the garden. 
Roses from Cuttings” 
Cuttings will usually strike with great facility when 
potted in sand, and placed on a gentle hot-bed; and a few 
plants thus propagated ought always to be kept in readi- 
ness for filling up vacancies in the bed. 


Vanda 

A beautiful Epiphyte which is made the type of a sec- 
tion ffom the great number that are nearly allied to it. 
It should be grown on the branch of a tree and requires 
stove heat. 


Tupa. . 
The new name for the large upright, growing kinds of 
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Curious Matters. 


Swallowing a Bullet. 

A Highland shepherd, while mumbling a smal! bullet 
between his teeth, unfortunately let it escape from them, 
and slip into the windpipe. He coughed incessantly for 
two hours. after which he had slight inconvenience be- 
yond a little occasional dry cough, till the middle of the 
following day, when he was attacked with shivering, 
headache, and deep pain in the right side of the chest. 
The shivering and headache ceased, but the pain con- 
tinued, and he was excessively drowsy. On the evening 


. of the third day he was seen by Dr. Mecraf, who, being 


satisfied of the lodgment of the bullet, ‘ directed the 
man to be securely strapped to a common chair, that 
he might be easily suspended from the rafters of the 
roof with head downwards, in order that the chest might 
be conveniently shaken by a rapid jon of sudd 
smart jerks, and that the weight of the bullet might favor 
its escape from its seat in the lungs.” He was kept de- 
pending as long as he could endure such an uncomfort- 
able position, and then placed in a horizontal posture for a 
few minutes to rest. When sufficiently recruited, he was 
hung up again. Upon being taken down the first time, 
he described the pain in his breast as moved nearer to the 
top of bis chest and during the third suspension he joy- 
fully exclaimed, *‘ Thanig-a, thanig-a!’’ (*‘ It has come, 
it has come!” in the Gaelic language), immediately after 
asmart shaking and a few convulsive, retching coughs 
and spat the little bullet from his mouth. 


Remarkable Surgical Operation. 

Dr. Carnochan, of New York, recently performed a re- 
markable surgical operation upon a man sixty years of 
age, who had a cancer which dered it 'y to cut 
away the entire upper lip. Having removed the cancer, 
Dr. Carnochan proceeded to make @ new lip by cutting in 
each cheek a strip of the necessary width—of course, 
leaving it attached at the end to the cheek where it be- 
longed ; then he dissected the strips underneath 80 as to 
render them loose and movable ; and then stretched them 
till the ends of the two met under the nose, where they 
were secured. In time the whole became healed, and the 
new lip was perfect, even to the vermilion lining of the 
edge, while the scars of the incisions in the cheeks were 


scarcely perceptible. 


Growth of Animals. 

Man grows for twenty years, and lives ninety or one 
hundred.—The camel grows for eight years, and lives 
forty years.—The horse grows for five years, and lives 
twenty-five years.—The ox grows for four years, and 
lives fifteen or twenty years.—The lion grows for four 
years, and lives twenty years.@he dog grows for two 
years, and lives twelve or fifteen years.—The cat grows for 
one and a half years, and lives nine or ten years.—The 
“hare grows for one year, and lives about eight years.— 
The guinea pig grows for seven months, and lives six or 
seven years. 

A large Tree. 

The Messrs. Cooper cut, some time since, on their 
place in Peach Bottom township, York County, a mam- 
moth chestnut tree, which measured fifty feet to the 
forks, or first branches, at which height it was three feet 
in diameter. Two feet from the ground it measured 
twenty-one feet in circumference; 11,010 shingles were 
manufactured from this noble old forester. 


Singulr Incident. 

An old lady died in Elgin, lately, who, for the last ten 
years, since the introduction of the hearse for town funer- 
als, expressed her strong aversion to have her corpse car- 
ried to the grave otherwise than by the old time-hallowed 
method of the bier or hand-spokes. It is not a little sin- 
gular that on the day of the funeral not a hearse could 
be procured in town, however wishful her relatives might 
have been to employ the usual mode of conveyance. So 
the old residenter had her last wish, and was carried all 
the way to her long home by the now, in Elgin, antiqua- 
ted and uncommon method of the hand-bier. 


Action of the Heart. 

Prof. Groux (the man without a breast bone) during a 
lecture an the heart, delivered in New York recently, dis- 
sected a live pullet by cutting open its breast, in order to 
show the action of its heart, which is precisely similar to 
that of the human organ. At each throb the tip or apex 
would contract about one-fourth the length, and at the 
same moment the circumference would expand. The 
professor then cut the organ out and laid it on a plate, 
where it continued its contractions for some time.. It 
must have been an unpleasant operation to chicken- 
hearted spectators, as well as to the pullet. 

A Gentleman 6f the Olden Time. 

Chancellor Bibb, who recently died in Washington at 
the advanced age of eighty-five, was an extraordinary 
man. He bore a wonderful likeness in person to Chief 
Justice Marshal, and was a man of the same class and the 


-| Same physical conformation. To the last, he wore long 


black silk kings, knee buckles, and white cravat and 
ruffies, and long queue. But what is more remarkable, 
he never lost his passion for his violin, and would take 
it mow and then into his study for amusement. His 
habits of life presented a model of moderation. 


Singular Accident. 

At Cincinnati the other day, a young lady was passing 
through a doorway, when her hoops caught the door and 
pulled it to with great violence, breaking two panes of 
glass in it, a large piece of the glass falling upon her arm 
and severing the main artery. The blood gushed from 
her arm terribly for a few moments, and she grew so weak 
that she could not ait or stand. Medical assistance was 
promptly called in, and the flow of blood was soon 
stopped, but at last accounts her life was in danger. 


Artificial Wood. 

M. Latry of Grenoble has invented a singular method 
of making artificial wood, hard, solid, heavy, susceptible 
of the highest polish, and of a-dark color like ebony. It 
is made by mixing dust with bullock’s blood, and 
then subjecting the composition to a very heavy pressure 
by means of the hydraulic press. With the metal thus 
formed all kinds of furniture and ornamental work may 
be made. 


Bribery. 

The London correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser says the discovery of the secret treaties 
between France and Russia is understood to have been 
made by the bribery which, with regard to diplomatic 
“secrets,” is rarely known to fail. The rumor is that it 
was obtained by the Vienna Cabinet, at a cost of 
$100,000, and that the price is considered to be extremely 
low. 
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Canine Sagacity. 
The truth of the following instance of the sagacity of a 
dog we can substantiate in every particular, says the 
Nantucket Inquirer, and is, we think, well worthy of BZ: 
notice. A little daughter of one of our prominent citi- | only a library to make it perfect. The next day Potem- “ey 
zens has a well-arranged baby-house upon which she | kin sent fora great bookseller, and desired him to supply ‘@ 
bestows much care, tastefully dressing the various doll | this desideratum. What kind of books would you wish? 
occupants thereof in the morning, and divesting them of | No matter, was the reply, little books at the top and big 
their clothing at night. This practice she has followed | ones at the bottom. Such was the foundation of the 
for some months. The pet dog of the family usually sat | third library of the world. 
by her at night and superintended the work of preparing pe 
the dolls for bed. One evening last week, the girl was 

A curious Case. 

to tea and did not return in season to 
The family of Mrs. Lucinda Burr, of North Wilbra- 
rival until the dolls’ hour of retiring had passed, and ham, according to the Palmer Journal, consists of one 

knowing that they ought to be taken care of, carefully father, three mothers, two grandmothers, one great- 


An Odd Beginning. } 

The origin of the 8t. Petersburgh library is thus curious. - 
Ata fete given by Prince Potemkin to the Empress Cath- } 
arine, the empress remarked that her host’s palace wanted 


went to work and undressed them, five in number, with- 
out injuring the dresses in the least. How he did it, we | °"® ¥™® ughters, one grand-daughter, one son, 


know not, but such is the fact. 


The Washington Cent. 

The following is said to be a correct description of the 
Washington cent, one of the rarest of old coins :—Device, 
—the bust of Washington facing to the left, with the hair 
in a cue, and in continental uniform. Legend—Washing- 
ton President, 1791. Edge—United States of America. 
Reverse—the American eagle with wings expanded, bear- 
ing on the breast a heart-shaped shield, with six parallel 
stripes. In the right talon, a laurel-branch ; in the left, 
& number of arrows, anda scroll held in the centre of the 
beak upon which is inscribed: “Unum E. Pluribus.” 
Tegend—One cent. This is one of the genuine Washing- 


ton cents, gotten up as pattern pieces by authority of the 
General Government, in 1791. 


Wonderful Discovery. 

Galignani announces a discovery in photography. It 
consists in the invention of an artificial light, 80 wonder- 
fully luminous and steady. as to completely supply the 
effect of the most brilliant noontide sun in all photo- 
graphic operations. The light being contained ina porta- 


other picturesque architectural monuments, where the 
light of the sun never penetrates, and which, in conse- 
quence, have been until now wholly shut out from the 
photographer, will be as accessible to the artist as any 
part of the exterior. 

Indian Arrow Heads. 

@ The'Honorable Caleb Lyon, on a recent visit to Califor- 
nia, met with a party of Shasta Indians, and ascertained 
that they still used stone arrow heads, found a man who 
could manufacture them, and saw him at work. The 
Shasta Indian simply laid the stone upon a stone anvil, 
and then with a stone chisel chipped off small fragments, 
until by degrees he produced a perfect arrow head. 


Curious Calculation. 

It is asserted that a man’s finger nails grow their entire 
length in four months and a half. A man living seventy 
years renews his nails one hundred and eighty times. 
Allowing each nail to be half an inch long, he has grown 
seven feet and nine inches of finger nail on each finger, 


one grandson, one great-grandson, one mother-in-law and 
one son-in-law ; yet the family numbers but five persons, 
who all live under the same roof. 


An ancient Coin. 

Mr. Simon Bretzfelder, of New Haven, says the News, 
has in his possession a piece of silver Hebrew coin, which 
from the inscription upon it, must be over a thousand 
years old It is so worn that but few of its hieroglyph- 
fies can be translated, though the word “God,” in that 
language, has been made out by those who have a 
knowledge of this dialect. It isin the form of a heart, 
and about the size and thickness of an American dime. 
A large Carpet. 

There has been completed, at Wilton, for the mess- 
room at Woolwich, an Axminister carpet in a single piece 


which it was woven was recently erected, and is the 
largest ever made. Its first production was a carpet 
made last year for the queen, and now’ in Windsor 
Castle. 


Queer Notoriety. 
At the corner of a park in Brussels, near a grotto, is a 
well, bearing on the curb-stone an inscription in Latin, 
viz., that ‘‘ Peter the Great, King of Muscovia, fell into 
this well, April, 1717, from the effects of having drunk 
too much wine 


Natural Phenomenon. 


A party of miners at Buena Vista Hill, near Grass Val- 
ley, California, in tunnelling the hill, tapped what is 


water and quicksand, which carries everything before it, 
has been running out ever since, and the surface of the 
hill to the extent of four acres has caved in. 

A Giant. 

At Lockport, New York, there is a person seven feet five 
and three-fourths inches in height, who claims to bea 
descendant of the huge Philistine, and says his name is 
Douet Goshen, from Coaren, Isthmus of Suez, and that 
he is an Arabian of high rank. He is described as of 
good proportions and pleasant countenance. 


Invisible Ink. 


and on fingers and thumbs an aggregate of seventy-feet | heated, which color disappears on cooling; it is on this 


and six inches. 


account used as an invisible ink. 


supposed to be a subterranean lake, asa great volume of 
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seventy feet in length and thirty-five in breadth, and 
weighing nine pounds per square yard. The loom in 4 
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Important Hints to Cooks. 
Keep your meat in a dry, cool place, your fish on ice, 
and your vegetables on a stone floor free from air.—Cut 
your soap when it comes in, and let it dry slowly.—Keep 
your sweet herbs in paper bags, each bag containing only 
one description of herb. They should be dried in the 
wind, and not in the sun; and when ordered in a recipe 
should be cautiously used, as a preponderance in any 
seasoning spoils it.—When oranges or lemons are used for 
juice, chop down the peel, put them in small pots, and 
tie them down for use.—Apples should be kept on dry 
straw, in a dry place; and pears hung up by the stalk. 


Sponge Cake. 
Take three quarters of a pound of white sugar, and 
pour one half tumbler of cold water in it, and set it over 
the fire until it boils clear; beat up seven eggs, the whites 
and yolks separately, and after the sugar and water has 
cooled, add the yolks, stirring them well; flavor with the 
peel of a lemon, and add the juice of the same; add the 
whites of the eggs, and then sift in one half pound of 
flour. This cake has the advantage of remaining moist 
and spirited longer than any other sponge cake. 
Cider Vinegar. 

The poorest cider will answer for vinegar, in the making 
of which proceed thus :—First draw off the cider into a 
cask that has had vinegar in it before, if you have such a 
one; then put into it some of the apples that have been 
pressed, or pumice; if placed in the sun, in two weeks it 
mag bo away end put into encther cask, St Seejuse. 
Loaf Cake. 

Three teaspoonsful of light dough, one teacupful of 
butter, one teacupful of sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of pearlash, and two or three large tablespoonsful of milk ; 
add also a half pound of raisins. After it is thoroughly 
worked together, put the dough into the pans, and raise 
until it becomes light. Bake it in a slow oven. 


Blowing out 9 Candle. 


not generally known, but which is useful as saving time, 
trouble, and temper. If the candle be blown out, hold- 
ing it above you, the wick will not smoulder down, and 
may therefore be easily lighted again; but if blown upon 
downward, the contrary is the case. 
Custard Pudding. 

Soak some bread in one quart of good milk, then add 
eight eggs, well beaten, and some raisins and cinnamon; 
pour the whole into a dish, putting in as much sweeten- 
ing as you like; butter a few slices of bread, lay them on 
the top, and bake the pudding in an oven or stove. 
Bleeding at the Nose. 

In obstinate cases, blow a little gum Arabic powder up 
the nostrils through a quill, which will immediately stop 
the discharge. 


Cookies without Eggs. 
Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of cold 
water; one teaspoonful of saleratus; spice to the taste. 


There is one small fact in domestic economy which is | 


Mix stiff, roll thin, and bake crisp. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Beef Steaks Rolled and Roasted. 


Out handsome steaks from the rump, and if not suffi- 


ciently tender, let them be well beaten; make a rich 
stuffing of equal parts of ham and veal well peppered; 
stew it fora short time, and pound it in a mortar with 
bread steeped in milk, a lump of butter, and the yolk of 
two or three eggs; spread this force meat over the steaks, 
roll them up and tie them tightly, roast them before a 
clear fire. They will occupy an hour and twenty min- 
utes to an hour and a half roasting; baste well with but- 
ter while roasting, and serve with brown gravy. 


To purify Houses. 


An able chemist recommends a mixture of one pound 


of chloride of lime in ten gallons of water. Throw a quart 
of this daily down the sink or water-closet. It will not 
cost five cents a week. One of the best and most pleasant 
disinfectants is coffee. Pound well-dried raw coffee-beans 
in a mortar, and strew the powder over a moderately 
heated iron plate. The simple traversing of the house 
with a roaster containing freshly roasted coffee will clear 
it of offensive smells. 


Washington Cake. 


Beat together one quart of milk, and one ounce of 


butter; when about lukewarm, pour into them two 
pounds of flour, adding a cent’s worth of yeast, three 
eggs, and a tablespoonful of salt. Place the batter in 
pans, let it stand over night, and the next morning bake 
it in a quick oven three quarters of an hour. 


Cure for Corns. 


Place the feet for half an hour for two or three nights 


successively in a pretty strong solution of common soda. 
The alkali dissolves the indurated cuticle, and the corn 
falls out spontaneously, leaving a small excavation, which 
soon fills up. This is an almost certain remedy. 


‘Wasps and Flies. 


These insects may be killed immediately by dipping a 


feather in a little sweet oil, and touching their backs with 
it. When intent on fruit this can easily be done. In- 
sects of different kinds are readily killed by oil; it closes 


up the lateral pores by which they breathe. 


Essence of Ginger. 

The best Jamaica or China ginger two ounces, proof 
spirit one pint. Powder the ginger, mix it with the 
spirit, stop close, and let it steep for twelve or fourteen 
days This is the same as is sold for “‘ Oxley’s Concen- 
trated Essence of Jamaica Ginger.”’ 


Eye Water for weak Eyes. . 
Infuse in boiling water till cold half an ounce of poppy 
heads, and the same quantity of camomile flowers. Strain 
this mixture, and add two tablespoonsful of vinegar, and 
one of brandy. Apply it warm, night and morning. 


Shoes. 

When about being measured for shoes, place the foot 
firmly on the ground, as the foot is larger in a standing 
than in a sitting posture. 


Relief for Asthma. 
Mix two ounces of the best honey with one ounce of 


castor oil, and take a teaspoonful night and morning. 
Rice Cake. 

Three eggs, and the same weight of ground rice and 
sugar, mixed and beaten well. Bake quickly in a mould. 
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Pea Soup. 

Save the water in which corned beef or pork has been 
boiled. If too salt, only use one half, and the other half 
plain water. Into this put either some beef bones or 
mutton bones, to give it a relish. Take some of this 
broth—only a little—and after having washed them, put 
in a quart of split peas; simmer them for three hours 
slowly, and tlien pass them through a cullender to re- 
move the skins; mash them finely, and on them pour two 
quarts of the broth in which the bones have been boiling ; 
grate two carrots and two turnips, and stir in; cut finely 
two heads of well cleaned celery, and add an onion finely 
chopped; stew this very slowly for an hour. When 
ready, fry two slices of stale bread a nice brown; cut them 
into small squares, lay them in the tureen and dust a little 
cayenne Over them, then pour on the hot soup. Serve hot. 


English Pie. 

Chop either cold beef, mutton or veal, very finely, chop 
up an onion very finely, some thyme, if green chop it 
with some parsley, and if dried rub it quite fine, the 
grated rind and juice of one lemon, half a grated nutmeg, 
a saltspoonful of salt, a little cayenne pepper, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter cut up; mix this well to- 
gether, altogether making a pint bowl full, and to this 
add four well-beaten eggs. Stir the mixture well, and on 
it pour one pint of rich gravy, put all into a dish, and 
cover the top thickly with bread crumbs. Bake slowly 
toa nice brown. Serve hot. 


Whitewash. 

An excellent whitewash is made by slacking lime ina 
barrel, or other vessel, then thinning it down to the 
proper consistency and adding a pound of salt to every 
five gallons. When cool, add about half « gallon of sweet 
milk, which will render it less liable to be washed off with 
rain. Now is the season for putting in exeeution good 
whitewashing receipts. For outhouses and fences, if a 
pound of copper is added to every five gallons of the 
above whitewash, a very durable buff-colored wash will 
be produced. 

Beef Rump Baked. 

Take a rump of beef, what size you please, bone and 
lard it. season it with salt and fine spices put into a stew- 
pan just large enough to hold it, together with halfa pint 
of white wine, some green onions, mushrooms and shallots ; 
some lean bacon isan improvement. Close the edges of 
the pan with a strong paste; let it stew in an oven for 
five or six hours, according to the size of your meat, then 
serve it with its own sauce strained. You may dressa 
sirloin in the same way. 


Jelly Ox-heel. 

Slit them in two, and take away the fat between the 
claws. The proportion of water to each heel is about a 
quart; let it simmer gently for eight hours (keeping it 
clean-skimmed) ; it will make a pint and a half of strong 
Jelly, which is frequently used to make calf's feet jelly, or 
to add to mock turtle and other soups. 


Asparagus and Eggs. 

Toast a slice of bread, butter it, and lay it on a dish; 
butter some eggs thus: take four eggs, beat them well, 
put them into a saucepan with two ounces of butter and 
4 little salt, until of sufficient consistence, and lay them 
on the toast; meanwhile boil some asparagus tender, cut 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Almond Rice. 

Blanch sweet almonds, and pound them ina marble 
wortar; mix them im a little boiling water; press them as 
long as there is milk in the almonds, adding fresh water 
every time; to every quart of almond juice put a quarter 
of a pound of rice and two teaspoonsful of orange flower 
water; mix them all together, and simmer it over a slow 
charcoal fire, stir it repeatedly and when done, sweeten it 
at pleasure; serve it with beaten cinnamon strewed over. 


To take Oil from a Dress. 

If lamp-oil is spilled on a dress that will not be injured 
by wetting, lay it immediately in a tub of cold water. A 
portion of the oil will shortly be seen to rise on the surface ; 
then pour off the water, replace it with fresh, and still 
more oil will be seen floating on the top. Again pour of 
the water, and fill the tub anew, repeating the process 
till no more oil can be discovered on the surface. Then 
take out the dress, wring it well, dry and iron it. 


Indian Pudding. 

The ingredients are:—One pint of molasses, six eggs, 
one quart of milk, halfa pound of suet, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and six cupsful of Indian meal. Warm the 
‘milk and molasses together; beat up, and add in the 
eggs; mix the suet with the meal, and pour in the milk. 
Slice in a few apples; bake in a pan. 


Biscuit Sugar. 

Mix together one pound of dried and sifted flour, the 
same quantity of pounded and sifted loaf sugar, ten well 
beaten eggs, and a few pounded eloves. Drop this upon 
floured tins, and bake it. 


Ham Omelet. 

Take a slice of boiled ham, mince it as small as possible, 
and mix it with a dozen eggs beaten with a little veal 
gravy; fry it (keeping it of an equal thickness) in the 
usual manner. 


Kisses or Drop Cakes. 

One cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three-quarters of 
a cup of water, half a teaspoonful of suleratus, two eggs, 
four and a half or five cups of flour. Drop them on a 
tin, and put a lump of sugar in the centre of each. 


Bleeding at the Nose. 

To cure it, apply to the neck behind and on each side a 
cloth dipped in cold water; or put the legs and arms in 
cold water; or wash the temples, nose and neck with via- 
egar; or snuff up vinegar and water. 

Roasted Pigeons. 

Let your pigeons be picked clean and washed; then 
stuff the whole inside of the pigeon with fine veal stuffing, 
if preferred; if not, merely a few bread crumbs and pars- 
ley, pepper and salt. 


To destroy Crickets. 

To destroy crickets at night, set dishes or saucers filled 
with the grounds of beer or tea on the kitchen floor, and 
in the morning the crickets will be found dead from ex 
cess of drinking. : 
Baked Rice Pudding. 

Boil the rice until it becomes perfectly soft; then add 
to it half a pound of butter, the same quantity of sugar, 
one nutmeg, and as much wine and nutmeg as you pre- 


the ends small, and lay them on the eggs. 


fer. Beat in also four eggs. Bake iu a dish. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprietor. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

Accounts frequently reach us of punishments 
inflicted in our State Prisons, which are so severe 
and inhuman as sometimes to result in death it- 
self. It will be remembered that a case of this 
kind not long since occurred at Sing Sing Prison, 
where the terrible shower-bath punishment caused 
the death of aprisoner. This particular method 
has since been abolished in the institution referred 
to, but another has been resorted to scarcely less 
inhuman, as described in the New York city 
papers. In the name of reason, are we to resort 
to the cruelty of the Inquisition in this enlight- 
ened period of civilization? Is it necessary to 
treat prisoners worse than brutes, in order to 
make them behave like men? Did any such 
policy ever produce such a result, either in or 
out of prison walls? There is something radi- 
cally wrong in our laws relating to prison disci- 
pline, that permits those entrusted with the charge 
of these institutions to resort to such fiendish 
treatment of their fellow-beings. 

We do not believe in, nor advocate, a plan of 
treatment that shall make prison discipline at a 
premium among rogues ; we would not have men 
who are placed in confinement as a punishment 
for crime, treated in such a luxurious manner as 
to resolve the penalty they incur into a reward. 
We have no sickly sympathy with criminals, nor 
any desire to screen them from a just punishment 
for the crimes they have committed against the 
laws ; but this punishment should be reformatory, 
and calculated to exert a salutary influence upon 
the prisoner, not so severe as to risk his life, and 
almost certainly harden him to desperation. All 
punishment that is not calculated for the reform- 


. ation and ultimate good of the prisoner himself, 


becomes revenge ; and what law will sustain that 
principle as the actuating one in the government 
of criminals? The vilest culprit has still upon 
his soul the half-effuced image of his God, and 
all that is necessary to reveal the likeness in all 
its natural strength, is to release it from the 
foreign dross that circumstances have corroded 
about it. 

Those who speak from experience tell us that 
there is perhaps no case extant where corporeal 
punishment is necessary in prison discipline. 
One day of solitary confinement is more dreaded 


by these poor culprits, than a dozen lashes, and 
two days of this treatment is deemed by them as 
a fearful penalty. Alone and in darkness, with 
no resort but to struggle with his conscience, 
must be terrible discipline for a guilty man ; but 
even this mode may be carried too far as a pun- 
ishment, as it has produced insanity when unrea- 
sonably prolonged. Severe plainness in diet, 
yet food sufficient, great firmness, but positive 
humanity, the strictest good faith kept with pris- 
oners, either in regard to punishment for insubor- 
dination, or reward for continued good conduct, 
and the general treatment of them upon the idea 
that they are men, would render extreme cases 
of rebellious conduct exceedingly rare. 

We can hardly conceive of a more responsible 
situation than that of the warden of a State 
Prison. First and foremost he must be a true 
Christian, to discharge the duties of his onerous 
office, and a man of most unswerving firmness, 
knowledge of human nature, temperate spirit, 
and large experience in the control and govern- 
ment of his fellow-men. 


+ > 
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“ Batiou’s DottarR Monraty.”—This Magazine is en- 
tirely unlike any other published. It is not ry original 
in its contents, from beginning to end, but it is also 
up io a style wholly its own. A vast amount of ch 
and delightful reading is embraced in its Aundred s 
each mouth, not to mention its five engravings. and its 
regular side-splitting set of humorous illustrations. At 
first we were surprised at its vast circulation, now some 
115,000 monthly !—but we no longer wonder at its popu- 


for one dollar a year. Pu 


» 
+ > 


Cents.—We bind Ballou's 
Dollar Magazine, in illumined covers, neat, strong 
and uniform, for a charge of only thirty-eight 
cents per volume. The reason we bind so cheap 
is to induce our readers to preserve the work. 


AnotHer Catvin Epson.—A man named 
Dan Major, 36 years old, 6 feet 4 inches high, 
and weighing only 84 pounds, is on exhibition at 
Bangor, Me. He commenced losing flesh when 
he was seventeen. 

A Woman’s Loaic.—A young Tennessee 
girl recently married a stranger, alleging that she 
should have plenty of time to become acquainted 
with him afterwards. 
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EDITING A PAPER. 

We believe it was Sydney Smith who said that 
there were three things every man thought he 
could do well : edita newspaper, manage a small 
farm, and drive a gig. Our present purpose is 
only with journalism ; hence we shall defer the 
discussion of the difficulties of farming and driv- 
ing to some future Fourth of July, or—the 
Greek Kalends. In this country, we have no 


doubt that every man who can “ read, write, and. 


cipher as far as the Rule of Three,” is morally 
convinced that he can conduct a journal suc- 
cessfully ; hence, in spite of the immense number 
of papers published in the United States, we see 
innumerable applications for editorial situations, 
from persons probably no more fitted for the po- 
sition than a man with a wooden leg is for danc- 
ing on the tight wire. A Yankee makes a better 
journalist than a man of almost any other nation, 
on account of his many-sidedness, his general 
familiarity with “all things and some others.” 
But all Yankees are not born editors. In our 
remarks, by the way, we are speaking of papers 
intended for general circulation, and not for 
special purposes, such as the advancement of 
some one measure or object, or of political pa- 
pers. We speak of neutral miscellanies, papers 
addressing themselves to the mass. 

And in the first place, journalism is eminently 
a “fast” business; the successful editor must 
have lightning in his brain and fingers. We once 
witnessed the advent of a learned and accom- 
plished gentleman, a fine writer, to the chair 
editorial, and anticipated—for it was in our green 
and salad days—great things of him. Alas! 
never was there a completer failure. Our friend 
had a fatal defect—he was “slow.” The whir 
of the lightning press alarmed instead of stim- 
ulating him. He required to weigh and taste 
the flavor of every word, before he put it on 
paper ; he had to consult authorities for his lan- 
guage, as well as his assertions ; he had to copy 
what he had written; he was too full of the 
Horatian principles of literary production. And 
when, with painful toil, a “leader” had been 
achieved, it fell dead upon the public. His pe- 
riods were too stately and polished, required too 
refined a taste and too deliberate a perusal for 
popular appreciation. He abdicated in disgust 
in favor of a man who had served an appren- 
ticeship at the case, and who composed with such 
facility and accuracy, that he had often “ set up” 
a long article without committing a word of it 
to paper. Yet the new and successful editor was 
entirely self-taught. 

The successful editor, moreover, must be ca- 
pable of self-abnegation. Every man has his 


hobby, but the editor must reserve his for his 
private riding, and not parade him for public in- 
spection on every occasion. If a grave man, he 
must remember that there are those who love 
jokes ; if a witty man, that there are some read- 
ers who cannot take a joke if it is shot at them 
from the muzzle of a Paixhan gun; if a sloven, 
that there are people who like to read about 
fashion ; if a bachelor, that there is such a thing 
as marrying and giving in marriage in this world. 
In short, a man who works for the million, must 
learn to keep himself in the back ground, and to 
study the manifold tastes of the many-headed 
public, providing each day, or each week, ac- 
cording to the frequency of his publication, for 
some tid-bit for every palate. No paper can be 
successful which is but the expression of the in- 
dividuality of its editor—unless, as we before 
remarked, the journal itself is a speciality. 
These remarks apply to the exercise of pen and 
paste as well as scissors. The character of the 
selections in a journal are quite as important as 
the character of the original articles, and may be 
dull or monotonous, brilliant and varied, accord- 
ing to the taste of the gleaner. 

Above all, an editor must love his business. 
He must learn to love work, for the sake of work, 
and not go through his task in the dull, plodding 
line of routine. That task is never-ending. 
The cry for “copy” is incessant; the press is 
ever extending its iron hands for food. No 
sooner is one form cleared away than another is 
prepared. Yet the editor must come fresh and 
sparkling to his renewed duties, and know no 
such word as fail. This it is to sit in an 
chair, and write “we” instead of “I.” Isn’t 
it a very simple affair, reader? And don’t you 
see that every one can edit a newspaper? Yes 
—just as easily as he can coin money out on a 
rocky farm with no top soil, or drive a fractious 
colt in a gig with a snaffle bit and rotten reins. 


+ 


Larce Ficures.—The national debt of Great 
Britain is upwards of £800,000,000 ; the personal 
property of the kingdom is estimated at 
£3,000,000,000, and the income of the country 
is between £500,000,000 and £600,000,000. 


Tue Crops.—lIt is confidently asserted that 
the grain crop of our great West will exceed 
this year, by nearly double, the product of any 
ormer year. This is good news. 


NEWSPAPERS IN guSTRIA.—In the whole of 
this country, we see it stated by a London jour- 
nal, there are three hundred and fifty newspapers 
circulated. 
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THE GORILLA, OR MAN-MONKEY. 
Professor Owen, the great English naturalist, 


_ has recently laid before the London Royal Insti- 


tution, some interesting facts respecting a newly- 
discovered variety of the monkey tribe, called the 
gorilla. This animal approaches nearer to the 
human species in its organization and appear- 
ance than any other known to philosophers. 
That part of Africa where the gorilla is found, 
is the western portion of the continent, between 
the equator and 20 degrees south, in a hilly 
country, abounding in tropical vegetation. ‘ The 
first traces of the animal were made known in 
1847, and from the bones and sketches sent to 
Professor Owen by the missionaries, he inferred 
it was a most highly developed species of the 
monkey group. In August last a whole speci- 
men, preserved in spirits, was received at the 
British Museum, and was subjected to the ex- 
amination of the learned. The points in which 
the gorilla approaches nearer to man than any 
other of the ape species, are the shorter arm— 
and particularly the shortness of the upper as 
compared with the lower part of the arm—a 
longer development of the great toe, a projecting 
nose bone, and a different arrangement of the 
bones of the feet, enabling the creature to stand 
more erect. The specimen at the British Mu- 
seum, though only two-thirds grown, represented 
a very formidable animal, and the skeleton of the 
full-grown creature is much more indicative of 
strength and power than that of man. The 
gorilla avoids the presence of the negroes, and 
is but seldom seen. It feeds on fruits and veg- 
etables, and lives in the woods, constructing its 
nest in the boughs of trees at a considerable 
height from the ground. Sometimes when a 
negro is passing unawares, beneath a tree where 
the animal is seated, it will reach down its arm, 
grasp him by the neck, lift him up, and hold him 
by the throat till he is strangled. He is a formid- 
able enemy for the hunter to encounter, and in 
case the gun miss its mark, or only wound the 
creature, he assaults his antagonist with fury, and 
either kills him at once or mangles him dread- 
fully with his teeth. The negroes call the ani- 
mal “the stupid old man,” because it carries 
away fruits and sugar-canes singly, returning 
many times, instead of tying them together and 
carrying several off at once. Like the rest of thé 
monkey tribe,it shows great affection for its young. 


Snort Diatocur.—“ branch of edu- 
cation do you have, éhiefly, in your school?” 
“A branch of birch, sir; the master has used 
almost a whole tree.” 


AN INDIAN CITY. 

A correspondent to the Bombay Standard, 
writing of Jeypore, says: “This is a most mag- 
nificent city—certainly the finest I have seen in 
Asia, Nothing in Constantinople, Damascus, 
Aleppo or Cairo, can come near it. I had not 
the slightest idea that there was such a place in 
India. Streets eighty feet wide, with palaces, 
temples, gilded domes and porticos. All the 
fantastic glitter of Hindoo architecture meets the — 
‘eye atevery turn. The view at the ‘ Chowki’ is 
really imposing—indeed, I do not recollect hav- 
ing seen anything like it even in Europe. 
Everything is in good repair. People seem to 
be rolling in wealth. Gardens and country pal- 
aces dot the surrounding country on all sides ; 
the Raja’s—a place called Amba—being of Al- 
hambrian magnificence. Gaudy peacocks spread 
their golden feathers to the morning sun in every 
direction; in short, the scene is almost fairy- 
like.” Such items give one a longing desire for 
seven-league boots. Think of looking in upon 
the denizens of the Amba palace, to-morrow 
morning, and taking a cup of Oriental coffee 
with the houries that live and lovethere! The 
Arabian Nights Entertainments were but a slight 
exaggeration of fact, after all. y 


“Captain Batt: or, The Buccaneer of the 
Gulf.” —We have just issued the eleventh edition 
of this famous story, full of large original illus- 
trations. It is the best novelette Professor Ingra- 
ham ever produced, and was written expressly 
for this establishment. We will send it post paid 
to any part of the country by return mail, on the 
receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps or silver. 


Port spy Accipent.—Cowley became a 
poet by accident. In his mother’s apartment he 
found, when very young, Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queen ;” and, bya continual study of poetry, he 
was so enchanted of the muse, that he became 
irrevocably a poet. 


» 


U. S. Navy.—Our government proposes to 
largely increase the strength of this right arm of 
our national defence, by placing all available 
vessels in commission. That is right. 


Like ENOUGH.—Many facts go to prove, or 
at least to render it probable, that there is nothing 
new which has not once been old. 


A Scnoormaster’s Notion.—A strap is 


sometimes a very good thing to sharpen razors 
and dull boys. 
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PRINTING IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

As we were standing, the other day, at the 
counter of our neighbors across the street, 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., turning over 
the leaves of an elegant volume which bore the 
imprint of Paris on the title-page, we were re- 
minded of an incident in the history of the 
typographical art which occurred in that city 
nearly four centuries ago. In the yekr 1466, 
there was much talk in Paris of a rich merchant 
of Mayence, who had been in town but a few 
days, and was reported to have formed a terrible 
compact with the Father of Evil. This stranger 
sold manuscripts, but manuscripts of the strangest 
and most unheard-of character, the letters being 
formed with marvellous regularity, as if traced 
by an iron claw. Books multiplied with a sus- 
picious rapidity in the hands of the mysterious 
dealer. One day he was asked for the Bible, 
and had not a single copy; but in a few weeks 
afterward, he distributed Bibles by hundreds— 
though he had not employed a single copyist in 
the whole city. Of course he must have Satan 
or his imps in his employ, and that accounted 
for the blood-red capital letters which cast a 
lurid light upon his pages. And then he con- 
cealed his labors, and had sworn to secrecy the lit- 
tle knot of grimy Germans he employed. But 
there were “ peeping 'Toms,” in Paris, who ap- 
plied their eyes to key-holes and cracks in bat- 
tened partitions, and they beheld black machines 
such as never honest men employed, and heard 
groaning levers uttering unearthly cries, as they 
performed their infernal task. 

So the darkest rumors pervaded the city, and 
charges of sorcery were preferred against the 
mysterious foreigner, and the wise and brave 
police made a descent upon his premises, exam- 
ined his machinery, could make nothing of it, 
or the master’s explanations, and so dragged 
him to prison. The public applauded this bril- 
liant and intelligent act—but what was their 
astonishment when they learned that the theo- 
logical faculty of the Sorbonne espoused the 
cause of the prisoner, declared that he had vis- 
ited Paris on their invitation, and that, in molest- 
ing him, the police had committed an “ arbitrary 
and even impious act?” 

Still, when the grip of the law has once fas- 
tened on a man, it is no easy matter to procure 
his liberation. The matter was referred to the 
king. Now the king of those days was the 
mild, intelligent, pious Louis XI., who shut men 
up in iron cages, whose hat was decorated with 
little leaden images of saints to which he was 
constantly praying, whose royal residence was 
strrounded with guards and man-traps, and 


whose character is so delineated in 
Scott’s “ Quentin Durward.” But luckily, Louis 
XI. was,very submissive to the Sorbonne. 
When the latter, at the close of a stormy dis- 
cussion and closely contested ballot, had asked 
him to prosecute certain philosophers who re- 
joiced inthe name of “nominalists,” the king 
had answered—“ Let them be prosecuted—and 
let their books be chained in iron links.” 
When, after another stormy discussion, they 
asked him to stop the prosecution of the same 
parties, he had answered—“ let the prosecutions 
cease!” This humble and eager obedience to 
the representatives of theology served, according 
to the sovereign’s reason, to atone for the spilling 
of a rather large quantity of innocent blood, 
and then—it cost him nothing, no trifling con- 
sideration with his most Christian majesty, Louis 
the Eleventh. In this case, he was once more 
obedient, and the bookseller was set at large. 
But he was obliged to divulge his secret, and it 
soon became public property. Such was the 
romantic beginning of the “art preservative” 
in France, and the poor German, imprisoned by 
the police and rescued by the Sorbonne, was 
Faust, the associate of Guttenberg and Scheeffer. 
The strange manuscripts, which bewildered the 
many-headed and raised the cry of sorcery, were 
the first printed sheets which circulated in 
France. Four centuries ago! Half the world 
was then unknown to the other half—and a con- 
tinent lay in darkness then, destined, in the 
machinery of this very art of printing, to dis- 
tance Europe, its birthplace, and become the 
wonder of civilization. 


Primitive.—An old couple and their son 
passed Syracuse, N. Y., a little time since, going 
to the West on foot. They had plenty of 
money, but the old folks had never been in the 
cars, and were afraid to trust themselves to so 
hazardous a conveyance. 


Trees 1x Satem.—There are two thousand 
six hundred and fifteen trees on the streets, com- 
mon and squares of Salem, of which 1856 are 
elms, 353 maples, 213 horse chestnuts, 65 lin- 
dens, 133 ash, 24 poplars, etc. 


Sorry TO say 1T.—Philadelphia has 2473 
licensed liquor shops, where poison, of the dead- 
liest sort, is dealt out by the glass! 


Omn1svs* Racine.—This is rather a danger- 
ous amusement, and the police should stop it. 


Mex1co.—Poor, distracted country, unfit for 
self-government, and undeserving of freedom. 
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_ said the agent, smiling ; “we wish our friends to 
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A RAILROAD SUBSCRIPTION. 
Everybody about Montgomery knows “Old 
Blizzard,” of Pike county. He is none of your 
one-ox or one-bag men ; Old Blizzard is stiff in 
the world. He works his fifteen hands, and 
makes his seven bags to the hand. He made it 
all by his own exertions, too. 
When the railroad (the Mobile and Girard 
road) was first talked of in his settlement, Old 
Blizzard was high up for it. The line of the 
road would come near his plantation, and dis- 
pense with the wear and tear of his wagons 
through the prairies to Montgomery. One day an 
agent of the railroad company called upon him, 
took dinner with him, and talked enthusiastically 
about the prospects of the road to him. As the 
agent was about leaving, he drew out his sub- 
scription book and said : 
“ Well, Mr. Blizzard, what amount shall I 
put down as your subscription to our great 
rise ?”” 

“ Wal,” said Old Blizzard, “I’ve got just thir- 
teen hundred rails, new and good rails, split out, 
and by the time you folks’ll want ’em, I’ll have 
about as many more. You may put me down 
fur three thousand rails, any how.” 
“We do not want the rails, Mr. Blizzard,” 


purchase, or rather to help us to furnish iron rails. 
What amount of money will you give us to help 
us get iron rails ?” 

“Tron rails be hanged! Ef you’re goin’ to 
go inter sich onnateral like extravagance as that, 
I sha’n’t gin ye a dollar. Jron rails! Well, for 
sure, who ever heerd o’ the like?” And so Old 
Blizzard left the railroad agent in disgust, mum- 
bling to himself, as he went, “Iron rails be 
hanged.” 


A coop Retort.— Upon Fenelon telling 
Richelieu that he had seen the portrait of his 
eminence at the palace, the cardinal sneeringly 
asked, “Did you ask it for a subscription for 
some poor friend of yours?” “ No,” mildly re- 
turned Pension, “the. picture was too much 
like you.” 


Boston Common.— The city forester hav- 
ing decided that no grass will grow upon the 
parade ground on the Common, it is proposed to 
raise the grade of the same by gravelling, at an 
expense of $8000. 


says Jerrold, without 
sharpness in this world is like a sword without 
edge or point—very well for show, but of no real 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


AFRICAN AGRICULTURE. 
In some portions of the tropical regions of 
Africa the soil is so fertile that fruit trees and 
grape vines yield two crops a year, and two crops 
of grains and vegetables may be raised.* Dr. 
Livingston, the modern African traveller, says 
that in some places the grass grew so high that 
it was two fect above his head, when standing on 
the back of an ox, and the stalks were as large 
round as a goose quill. He also saw tobacco 
growing, the plants of which were eight feet 
high; each plant having thirty-six leaves, and 
the leaves measuring eighteen inches in length 
by six or eight in breadth. There are in the 
country two distinct and entirely different breeds 
of cattle. One is of diminutive size, with short 
horns, while the other is very large, having legs 
nearly six feet long, and horns of great length. 
The Africans make great pets of their cattle, and 
exhaust their ingenuity in ornamenting them. 
They shave the horns and carve them into fan- 
tastic shapes, and brand the skin with a hot iron, 
so as to discolor the hair and mark the animal 
with zebra-stripes. The more recondite and 
fantastic these marks, the greater the value set 
upon the cattle. There is every facility for rais- 
ing every variety of stock in abundance; and 
were there good roads to accommodate inter- 
course between the interior and the coast, a very 
extensive and profitable trade might be carried 
on between these people and the civilized world. 
The keen-eyed merchants of Holland and Eng- 
land have long directed their attention to these 
ample fields of traffic, and ere many years civil- 
zation will penetrate the interior of that continent. 


Tue Carpet-Bac.—An old traveller 
says “it should be of leather, secured by a pad- 
lock, and there should not be any partition inside. 
Length at bottom, 27 inches; length at top, 22 
inches ; breadth at bottom, 10 inches; height 18 
inches. 


4 » 
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An ’Un.—The Anderson Central Texian 
mentions a negro man in that town who is 120 
years old. He was at the battle of Guilford 
Court House, and has a vivid recollection of the 
scenes of that day. He is a hale old man. 

Op But Goop.—“ If I owed you five dol- 
lars,” asked Jones, “ what liquor should I re- 
semble?” Sims gave it up, “Owed a V,” 
whispered Jones. 


Criticat.—Moore’s pretty lines about the 
“Vale of Avoca” are a good specimen of “ valy 


"se to the owner. 
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WHAT NEXT?P 
We seo, by our New York exchanges, that a 
new and dangerous narcotic and intoxicating 
drug has been introduced into that city, and is 
actually coming into use among a large class. 
The article is known as Bhang; it is not “a 
drink,” but a mixture of bruised htmp-seed and 
the powder of the areeka,,or betel nut, which is 
rolled up, with a minute quantity of lime, in a 
leaf, and is almost universally “chewed” by 
the people of India. This mixture, done up 
into round balls, about as large as an ordinary 
quid of tobacco, turns the lips and gums of a 
deep blood-red, giving a peculiar and very ugly 
look to the mouths of those who use it. It is 
excessively pungent, and very disagreeable in 
taste to beginners’; and if indulged in largely, 
produces expectoration, and violent intoxication. 
Liquors of all sorts have now become so poison- 
ous, from the terrible adulterations practised in 
the trade, that even the most abandoned topers 
fear to drink them. Delirium tremens was never 
so frequent nor so fatal as at present, and we do 
not wonder that the dram drinkers are fright- 
ened. Here, in Boston, the business is bad 
enough ; but in New York, it is worse still. Of 
eighteen samples of various and common liquors, 
collected indiscriminately in this city, lately, and 
chemically tested (a large bet pending upon the 
result), the most deadly poisons were found to 
form component parts of sixteen of the samples ! 
Tue Waste or War.—In the sixteen years 
intervening between 1797 and 1815, the French 
army absorbed 5,556,000 men. The number 
raised by conscription for Napoleon’s army, was 
2,476,000 men. The army of 1812 was composed 
of recruits from eighteen to twenty years of age. 
Of a million and a quarter raised in 1813, only 
100,000 remained in 1814. France, in addition 
to this loss of her citizens, had to pay seven 
hundred millions of francs as indemnity of war 
to the allied powers, and four hundred millions 
for the support of foreign garrisons. These 
figures show the cost of a war such as the pow- 
ers of Europe are now about entering into. 


Pixe’s Peax !—Where are all the crowds of 
gold-seekers who were going thither? Echo 
answers—where? Better be contented, stay at 
home, and be industrious. More actual money 
is thus to be made. 


Wuar 18 a Frienp?—A friend is one who 
jamps down and puts on the drag when he finds 
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GOLD MINING. 

We have been much interested in reading an 
official report, lately made, after a careful engi- 
neer survey, upon the gold regions of the Caro- 
linas and Georgia. These regions actually offer 
stronger inducements for enterprise in mining, 
than California itself; and while the compar- 
ative risks are nothing, the yield is largely re- 
munerative. The gold fields of Georgia could 
not be exhausted for years to come, and are at 
this hour very successfully operated upon. In 
the vicinity of Dahlonega, between six and ten 
millions of dollars worth of the precious dust 
has been collected and sent to the mint since 
1829 ; and the labor has at all times been pur- 
sued without the least adaptation of scientific 
means, now so generally in use in California. 
Indeed, there are comparatively few people en- 
gaged in the Georgia gold regions, the native 
inhabitants digging and securing only sufficient 
for supplying themselves with the necessities of 
life, and when their accumulation is exhausted, 
they again resort to labor in washing for the 
dust for a period, once more to relapse into idle- 
ness, or other occupations. Thus, in the sta- 
tistics referred to, we see that in 1848, for in- 
stance, from the neighborhood of Dahlonega, a 
quarter of a million dollars’ worth of gold was 
sent to the U. S. Mint; while in 1855, only 


collected. At the same time, it is fully shown 
that the gold is as abundant as ever, and whole* 
fields that have been twice worked over already, 
have lately paid a handsome profit upon labor 
in a third washing. Of course, there are miles 
upon miles that have never been mined upon or 
washed at all. Let some of our gold-seeking 
Yankees turn their steps that way! Uncle Sam’s 
farm is a rich bit of land. 


A Yankee Saitor.—The underwriters of 
Liverpool have presented Captain John A. Bur- 
gess one hundred guineas, as a testimony of their 
opinion of his skill and energy in rescuing his 
ship, the “ Monarch of the Sea,” from a perilous 
position. Captain Burgess is an American. 


Wuart a Prace.—Lodgings are so scarce in 
Australia, that men pay a dollar for lying in the 
gutter, and fifty cents extra for resting their 
heads on the curbstone. 

Economicai.—An epicure once asserted that 
two were required to make a meal of a chicken, 
—himself and the chicken ! 


Wuoresome Apvice.—If you'd look spruce 


that you are going down hill too fast. 


in your old age, don’t pine in your youth. 


about one hundred thousand dollars’ worth was | 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The extravagant ladies of Paris are wearing 
huge diamonds in bows on their shoes. 

Opium, death to the Chinaman, yields a rev- 
enue of $22,000,000 to the Indian government. 

A French gentleman, with $30,000 a year, has 
enlisted as a common soldier in the French army. 

A statue of Humboldt is to be placed in the 
museum at Versailles, France. ° 

The amount of the British Mexican debt is 
stated at over $50,000,000. 

mdon last year, by wing down 
unextinguished cigars. ; 

It is stated that M. Collard, a Parisian photo- 
graphist, has succeeded in taking photographs 
at night. 

The public debt of Austria, at the close of 
1856, was £241,000,000, and that of Sardinia, 
£27,244,201. 

Abd E} Kader has written his autobiography. 
It is already translated into French, and wil 
soon be published at Paris. 

Thirteen thousand sailors have deserted the 
service of Queen Victoria during the past three 
years, leaving $150,000 due them. 

A speculator in Paris is engaged in buying up 
tulle ae robes which have been oe and 
discarded, and which he exports and sells to the 
natives of the Caribbean Islands. . 

Miss Harriet Martineau is shortly to present 
the public with an “ Essay on England and her 

iers,”’ which will demonstrate the disastrous 
consequences of too much red tape. 
+ A colossal statue of Victory has just been 
placed in the garden of Apsley-house. ae 
of a design for the monument to be in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington, as proposed by Barton Marochetii. 

The fortress of Alessandria is the frontier cit- 

adel of Sardinia, and it is here that the cannon 

resented by different countries, as_ testimonials 
in favor of constitutional liberty, are mounted. 
Among them is that sent from Boston a few years 
ago 


An English publisher announces a volume 
called “ Sheridan and his Times, by an octoge- 
narian; who stood by his knee in youth, and sat 
at his table in manhood.” Another volume is 
in press, called “ Chiefs of Parties, Past and 
Present.” 

Of 258 periodical and daily papers published 


in Saxony in 1845, 129 appear in the city of 
Leipsic, where a new beer gazette is announced, 
devoted to the interests of beer drinkers and 
brewers, after the model of the Brussels Moni- 
teur de la Brasserie. 

A curious new sect of Christians, called 

ra igrationists, have of late become very 
numerous in France. Quite different from the 
Mormons, their character is highly moral, and 


their creed Christian, only they include. all 
animals in their idea of universal morality. | 
They profess to believe that being changed after | 
death into some animal, will be their purgatory. 
In Germany, their increase is immense. 


The new temporal Emperor of Japan is only 
fifteen years of age. 

The King of Siam has a son named in honor 
of General George Washington. 

An Italian translation of Longfellow’s “ Evan- 
geline ” was lately published in Florence, Italy. 


In 1854, the population of the Austrian empire 
amounted to 39,411,309. 

Church, it is said, was offered $15,000 for his 
landscape, the “ Heart of the Andes.” 

The French savans now agree that Donati’s 
comet had two tails, as the Cambridge observers 
saw it. 

A London paper tells of a very pretty bonnet 
made of white crape and mnareautenel silk 
“which cost only £12 ”’—sixty dollars. 


Among the art purchases by the Prince of 
Wales while in Rome, was Migs Hosmer’s spir- 
ited little statue representing ‘‘ Puck on a mush- 
room.” 

The receipts in the French government tele- 
graphic offices during the past year amounted to 
£140,000, of which £60,000 were taken in the 
Paris offices. 


During the reign of Napoleon III., the French 
national debt has increased more than 50 per 
cent.—from about £220,000,000 to about 
£340,000,000. 

The present Emperor of Austria, Francis 
Joseph, was born August 17,1830. He ascended 
the throne December 2d, 1849, on the abdication 
of his uncle Ferdinand. 

A very extensive collection of — was 
recently sold in London, supposed to have been 
purchased for the British Museum. These inter- 
esting documents date from about 1787, and ex- 
tend to 1852. Their weight exceeds 16 cwt. 


Two mesmeric professors at Turin, who ad- 
vertised to cure all diseases by mesmerism, have 
been tried, convicted and imprisoned. One of 
them endeavored, in court, to mesmerize his own 
counsel, but failed, amidst the laughter of the 
audience. 

The catalogue of the recent extensive sale of 
manuscripts of the Latin classics and fathers, in 
London, was a large volume of 267 pages. 
The entire sale produced $33,915. Many of the 
rarest MSS. were purchased for the British 
Museum. 

The sun shone brilliantly into the room where 
Humboldt died, and it is reported that his last 
words, addressed to his niece, were: ‘ Wie 
herrlich diese Sirablen: sie scheinen die Erde 
zum Himmel zu rufen! (How grand these rays : 
they seem to beckon Earth to Heaven !)” 

The use of the electric telegraph is idl 
extending in France. There are two eentoel 
telegraph offices superintended by officers of the 
government, besides a large number of second 
importance, under the control of the railway 
companies. 

The reading-room of the Lite: Society in the 
Via Dolorosa, Jerusalem, the 

ublic on the firstof March. It is supplied with 

ritish, American, French, German, aud Arabic 
newspapers and periodicals. It has also a library 
containing above 1000 volumes, 


i 
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Record of the Times. 


The Salis mills at Salisbury employ 890 
hands, and pay roll is $19,260 


Gutta-percha hoyse is among the late 
in the United § 

In 1850, in the United States, there was one 
clergyman to 363 people. 


Within the past twelve years, there have been 
thirteen cases of suic¢ide in Windham, Conn. 


A couple in Troy lately waltzed one hour and 
twenty-eight minutes without cessation. 

Elnathan Haxtun of Duchess county, N. Y., 
has a steer which weighs 3394 pounds. 

A New York letter carrier says Wall Street 
has forty miles of stairway. 

In 1814, there were but 11 er in 
Connecticut—no dailies, of course. There are 
now some 40 weeklies, and 14 dailies. 

M. Chevalier says in his work that the new 
gold mines have added £100,000,000 to the 
world’s stock of gold, since their discovery. 

“A very respectable” gentleman in Stockton 
California, cowhided a clergyman for reading the 
marriage service for an eloped daughter. 

Wives are cheap in Delaware. The Geo 
town Messenger relates that one was sold in 
State the other day for $7 and a dog. 

Nearly eighteen tons of human hair are an- 
nually worked into wigs and other fabrics by 
civilized nations. 

Real estate in Mobile, Alabama, has increased 
in value more than twenty-five per cent. within 
the last year. 

A law in Maine establishes the 
annual salary e members of the Legislature 
at $150. 


The amount of capital invested in the ice bus- 
iness in Cincinnati is estimated. to be about 
$145,000, and annual sales to be about $150,000, 
exceeding the sum invested in the trade. 

Mr. Hill, who mysteriously eg from 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, a few weeks since, has 
written to his wife, who had offered $100 for his 
recovery, that she had better keep her money, as 
she may want it. 

An express train lately made the run from 
Rochester to Syracuse, a distance of eighty-one 
miles, in one hour and twenty-one minutes, in- 
cluding two stops. ‘The actual speed was a mile 
in eighty-two seconds. 

When dogs attack a flock of sheep, the sheep 
scatter, and thus become an easy prey; but in 
attacking —. they find it more difficult to ac- 
complish their purpose. The goats form into a 
ring, the kids in the centre, and the horns of the 
old bucks, presented against the enemy, are a 
strong defence. 


The consumption of tea and coffee in the 
United States, taking the imports of the last 
nine years as the basis of estimate, is of tea 
about one pound and one-fifth for each mn. 
The total consumption of coffee in the United 
States, last year, was two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion pounds, or over eight pounds for each 
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The largest mirror ever imported, 66 by 188 
inches plate, is at the Fifth Avenue tie. » A 


A school for teaching chess is one of the nov- 
elties proposed in New York. 
An 


egro man died in Norfolk, Va., recentl 
from the sting of a fish called the stingray.” 

The chess-board presented to Morphy cost 
$300 ; the men cost about $1000. 

A factory for the manufacture of a i 

is about to be established at Cohoes, N. Y., 
y Albany capitalists. 

The Milwaukie Sentinel says that 85,000 bar- 
rels of lager beer and ale are manufactured in 
that city annually. 

It is estimated that 700,000 quarts of what is 
called milk is daily consumed in the city of New 
York. 
societies under the name and 


secret 
title of “ Daugh- 
ters of Malta.” 


James Williams, an African, died in A 
lately, at the remarkable age of one hundred 
Jifteen years. 

It is said there are some six thousand chil- 
in thts the Island of 

St Louis now claims a population of 190,000, 
by actual count, and that the census of 1860 wi 
creditesher with 225,000. 

Our American dinners gave Frederika Bremer 
the dyspepsia, and she is still, at sixty years of 
age, scolding about them. 


From a residence in Fifth Avenue, New York, 
some maid servants went off because they were 
not allowed to have tea parties twice a week. 


Boots made from the skin of white porpoise 
are among the latest novelties. These, with rat- 
skin gloves, and whalebone fixings, will be nice. 


The Newark Daily Advertiser says that the 
firemen of that city are paid thirty dollars a year, 
without reference to the amount of service 
performed. 


The present floating debt of Chicago is now 
$200,000, and the holders of it manage to make 
the city pay 15 per cent. perannum. So says a 

In the new church to be built by the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Society, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., there are to be two large parlors, a study, 
and kitchen arrangements for public dinners. 


The Hamilton (Canada) Spectator mentions 
the completion in that city of a thousand dollar 
carriage, for a gentleman in ‘Toronto who 
“ knows where good carriages are man ag 
The Charleston Courier says that the artesian 
well water of that city possesses decided med- 
icinal properties, and has produced a highly ben- 
eficial effect in cases of dyspepsia and nervous 
debility. 

Eight distinct railroads are being constructed 
in ‘Texas, all of which are pushed forward with 
great energy. An earnest movement is bei 
made to extend the Houston and Sabine 
(which is now ready for the iron for twenty 


The ladies at the West are 


individual | 


miles from Houston) to New Orleans, 
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Merrpy-Making. 
People say time flies swiftly, but ’ours don’t 
always! 
According to the articles of war, it is death to 
stop a cannon ball. 


mustty cooks generally furnish better puffs than 
editors do. 


There’s a man down east so fat, that they 
grease the cart-wheels with his shadow. 

“Dog cheap” is now defined as meaning the 
keeping of a canine without paying a license. _ 

The moon seems the most unsteady of all ce- 
lestial luminaries ; she is continually shifting her 
quarters. 

A man wire-worker, in an adverfise- 
ment, invites the public to come and see his in- 
visible wire fences. 

A Yankee in Vermont has such a remarkably 
hard name that he spoils a gross of steel pens in 
signing one cheque. 

It is not worth while to hear what servants say 
when they are angry, or what children say after 
they have slammed the door. 

Meerschaum pipes, it is said, are made out of 
the foam of the sea. The manufacture of them, 
therefore, must be a surge-ical operation. 

It is an economical reflection, that when ,gar- 
ments are too short, the difficulty may be reme- 
died by wearing them longer. 

“ Father, have seen anything of my bon- 
net? I must it in No, 
my dear, I have not; but I will take the micro- 
scope and look for it.” 

Passing along, a youth tore his coat on a nail 
ina ng which, he struck gn attitude, 
and exclaimed: “See what a rent the envious 
cask has made !” 

Why is the Ohio River like a drunkard? Be- 
cause it takes in the Monongahela, goes past 
Wheeli a Licking at Cincinnati, and 
Falls at Louisville. 

A man in Oxford is going to have his life in- 
sured, so that when he dies he can have some- 

ing to live on, and not be dependent on the cold 

ties of the world, as he once was. 


A Baltimore paper talks of “a vast table, very 
much like a hypertrophied piano, having a per- 
fectly flat top, of marble generally, covered with 
cloth, raised edges, etc., etc.” It means 

8. 


A Cincinnati reporter of legant 
female pickpocket: “ She rarely to any 
one ; is always quiet, gentle, smiling and gen- 
teel ; comes like a sunbeam, and, like it, also 


-steals noiselessly away.” 


“Who is that lovely girl?” exclaimed the 


witty Lord Norbury, in company with his friend, 


Counsellor Grant. “Miss Glass,” replied the 
“I should often be intoxicated, 
could I place such a glass to my lips.” 

“O, my dear, how came you so wet?” in- 
quired an affectionate mother of her son. 
a ae the boys said I darsent jump 
into the creek, and by gosh, I tell you I aint to 
be dared.” 


Never marry a man because he is handsome ; 
he will think too much of his own-beauty to take 
pride in yours. 

How is it that the trees can put on a new dress 
without opening their trunks? It is because 
they leave out their summer Clothing. 


There is at present a man in New York whose 
temper is so exceedingly hot, that he invariably 
reduces all his shirts to tinder. 

A fellow in Kentucky, with a railway imagina- 
tion, wants to know how long it will befare they 
open the eguinoctial line. 

It seems very strange indeed that chameleons 
can live on air. It seems a deal stranger 
that some writers manage to live by their wits. 

A French writer mentions as a proof of Shaks- 
peare’s attention to particulars, his allusion to the 
climate of Scotland, in the words—“ Hail, hail, 
all hail !” 

We were reading some time that gunpow- 
therefore, that—very soon—every soldier will cut 
his stick. 

The ladies’ fashions for the ensuing season 
show a persistent determination in the dear crea- 
tures to crawl out of their dresses through the 
upper part. 

Was Cleopatra’s needle the one that saved a 
stitch in time? Any. good boy answering this 
question sati ily, shall receive “a reward 
of merit.” 

“Have you no shame, sir?” “No, neither 
of us has any—you because you have no sense 
of shame, and I because [ never do anything to 
be ashamed of.” 

“You think you are a great man,” said an 
impertinent fellow to a gentleman whom he had 
offended. “ Yes, 1am a real thumper,” replied 
the gentleman, suiting the action to the word. 


The question as to the comparative pleasures 
of taste and smell has, perhaps, never been set- 
tled. We think there is no doubt, however, that 
most men would rather taste a haunch of venison 
than smell it. 


“Tam sure I don’t know what to do with my 
boy ‘Com—he has acquired such an inveterate 
habit of lying.” Sympathizing neighbor— 
“ Make a diplomatist of him, sir, and his fortune 
is made.” 

Fitz-Byron asked a friend what he thought of 
his “Ode to Sleep.” “You have done justice 
to the subject,” replied the latter. “It is im- 
possible to read it without acknowledging its 
weight.” 

There is a man up in the northern part of 
Massachusetts so —_ A bell-ringing, that he 
pays two cents a year for the privilege of ringi 
the town bell at noon, and nine o'clock in rd 
evening. This is genuine public spirit. 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 

Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our add , this Magazine can be had for a whole year. 
Postage only eighteen cents a year. The cheapest publi- 
cation in the world ; fresh and original from the anne, 
ve pages, finely illustrated. for 


Address M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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